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The Propensity to Steal. 

The moral tone of a country is 
pretty low when such universal tol- 
erance of petty stealing is looked up- 
on as good business. Turn where 
you will, you come face to face with 
theft. Let us analyze the situation. 

Scales have long been manufac- 
tured that guarantee that the butch- 
er can sell meat for the same price 
he pays for it and make six per cent 
profit. That is, the selling scales 
cheat the purchaser, that’s all. The 
spring balance scales used in stores, 
by ice men, by junk buyers, are 
so easily ‘‘fixed’’ that the consumer 
is lucky indeed who gets what he 
pays for, or gets paid for all he 
sells. 

Seales may be honest—built to 
weigh correctly, but in the hands of 
unscrupuleus merchants they weigh 
a few ounces off every time. This is 
done by attaching weights to the 
scale beam by means of a wire run- 
ning beneath the counter. Or a 
small wire is inserted into the scale 
so the beam will be influenced a few 
pounds. This is done on the scales 
of stock buyers, hay and grain deal- 
ers, and was the way the sugar trust 
stole millions of dollars from the 
government. It is simply a case of 
honesty or dishonesty on the part of 
the one who does the weighing. 

In the matter of measures there 
are many ways of stealing from. the 


purchaser. The standard bushel, 
peck, etc., contains so many cubic 
inches. It makes a big difference 


What form the measure assumes 
whether or not the purchaser is 
cheated. Take for instance a peck 
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Quart and gallon 


er. 
toms. 
baskets are of varying size. 
all sorts of package goods. 
should be a standard berry box and 
peach basket. 
standard apple box, with weight and 
number of apples marked thereon. 

The merchant always puts the 
wrapping paper in with the goods. 

When the farmer sells a load of 
grain or hay he expects the buyer 
to pay for full weight. And not a 
few farmers will dampen the grain 
or hay so it will weigh more. Some 
put water in the milk so it will bring 
more money. Some fill their hogs up 
on sand and swill just before passing 
them over the scales. 
There is stealing all along the 
line, and the dishonest farmer is as 
guilty as the dishonest merchant, 
though he hasn’t the same opportun- 
ity. 
We teach stealing to our chil- 
dren. At the circus and fair ticket 
window we make them crouch down 
so as to pass on half fare. We 
chuckle if the conductor misses tak- 
ing the car fare. We allow them to 
keep it if someone makes a mistake 
and hands back too much change. 
Of course we should legislate so 
as to have inspectors of weights and 
measures as well as of milk and food 
stuff. But we should teach out and 
out honesty at home. 


2, 
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The Country Church. 

It used to be a power in the com- 
munity. It used to be the social 
center, and the pastor was the most 
respected and most influential man 
in the neighborhood. 

What is the condition today in your 
locality? Are the country churches 
as well filled as they were twenty 
years ago? Are the pastors as influ- 
ential as they used to be? Do the 
country people look to the church 
with the same reverence that they 
did years ago? 

These are questions We want you 
to answer. We will give you a half 
dozen articles written by country pas- 
tors. They wi.. discuss the problem 
of the country church as they see it. 
But they see through tbeological 
eyes. They may not see it as you do. 
They may blame you for these pres- 
ent day conditions and you may 
blame them. You are the ones vi- 
tallv interested in the maintenance of 
country morality because it directly 


and yourselves, it makes the neigh- 
borhood a good place to live in, or 
a place you want to move out of. It 
affects the value of your land, the 
service of your hired help, and the 
desirability of country living. There- 
fore, it’s up to you to find out wheth- 
er or not it ‘is the preacher’s fault 
that there is a decline, if any, in the 
country church, or whether it is the 





measure so commonly used in gro- 





fault of the people. 


It is merely a long tin 
in 
measuring potatoes, apples, etc., into 


measured, but when it comes to po- 
tatoes and apples' a small cylinder 
will not hold a peck of bulky stuff 
There is too much waste 


measures are 
often dented so as to cheat the buy- 
Measures often have false bot- 
Berry boxes, grape and peach 
So with 
There 


There should be a 


influences the lives of your children |. 








The preachers come and go. The 
people stay. If they don’t ike it 
the preachers can easily move on. It 
you don’t like it you’ve almost got 
to change conditions at home instead 
of moving away from those condi. 
tions, 

We want a lot of letters from the 
farm men and women, and young 
folks too, telling their views of the 
country church problem. We wiy 
publish a few of the best letters. Tei) 
the truth as you see it and rest as- 
sured that your name will not be 
made public if you desire it should 
not. 


oo + 


Pulling the Wool. 

The Interests tried to pull the wool 
over the eyes of the National Conser- 
vation Congress at St. Paul by the 
old cry of states rights. They had 
some western governors lined up all 
right, but the common people 
wouldn’t flock with them. 

What was the real issue anyway? 
Was it that the states should exer- 
cise more authority over their own 
affairs and the government keep 





hands off of local issues? Nay, nay. 
The issue was, shall The Interests 
rule or shall the people? Shall the 


wealth of this country be gobbled up 
by Special Privileges and get into the 
hands of the few over-rich or shall 
the whole people hold on to their 
coal, timber, fertilizer, oil and other 
necessities? 

Anyone can see how the cry of 
these states rights might fool the 


people. It was a clever play on lo- 
eal pride. But what a dangerous 
thing! We have but to glance at 


the daily page of history to see how 
easily state legislatures can be cor- 
rupted by Special Privilege. With 
a corrupt legislature what assurance 
have the people that their interests 
will be safeguarded? 
The government is slow and cum- 
bersome and costly, but that very 
slowness makes it more safe for the 
people who have vast wealth of na- 
tural resources to conserve. 
We cannot be too cautious in deal- 
ing with the problem of conserving 
our natural resources. We need 
keep an eye on those who cry, wolf! 
wolf! when their own hide smells of 
wolf. The Interests were beaten at 
the St. Paul meeting. The people 
still have a hand on the padlock of 
our resources 
> + + 

The School Treasurer. 
Successful Farming advocates the 
conservation of natural resources but 
no stronger than it advocates the 
conservation of some other resources, 
one of which is public money. A 
penny saved is a penny earned—and 
in the case of school funds may g° 
into the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in any of the states that are 
afflicted with the old system of hav- 
ing a school treasurer for each school 
board.’ 
Take Iowa for instance. The: bal- 
ance on hand in all the school treas- 
uries for the year ending June 30, 
1909, was $5,639.1/6.20. This money 
was scattered among a multitude of 
office holders who had private use of 
it in most cases without interest. If 
deposited at the low rate of 2. per 
cent it would increase the school fund 
of the state over $100,000. “And 
about $70,000 was also paid these 
treasurers as salaries. Se 
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State Superintendent Riggs of Iowa 
has advocated the sane policy of do- 
ing away with the school treasurer 
and putting all school funds in the 
hands of the county treasurer. This 
of course eliminates a petty political 
office, but what of it? Aren’t the peo- 
ple entitled to conservation of school 
funds that are now wasted—not that 
the school taxes are squandered but 
that the amount usually draws no in- 
terest. 

The school treasurer is the bone of 
contention at the local elections. be- 
cause there’s a chance to get the free 
use of the school funds—and the 
banks eternally scrap over this privi- 
ilege. It makes factional fights sim- 
ply to gratify the selfish desires of 
the bankers, 

It is high time that school affairs 
were removed from politics and that 
all public funds be put on deposit at 
the highest possible rate. Eliminat- 
ing some.of the small jobs in politics 
is not going to destroy a republican 
form of government, 


oo ¢ 


The Interests are Bi-Partisan. 
There are two big parties—and a 


few lesser ones. In each there are 
two factions at war—the regulars, 
(standpatters, conservatives, or stal- 


warts, as you please to call them) and 
the insurgents, or progressives. The 
standpatters are for the traditions of 
the past when those traditions help 
their lord and master, the Interests. 
It always sounds well to declare for 
conservatism. It sets the politician up 
as a martyr and such appeals often 
catch the popular sympathy and win 
votes against a better judgment. 

A certain trust magnate testified 
that he contributed campaign money to 
both parties, helping elect Republi- 
cans and Democrats. Very clever this. 
It binds both parties to the Interests 
with bands of steel (or steal, if you 
prefer). 

The Interests don’t care a snap about 
the supposed difference between the 
Republican and Democratic party prin- 
ciples. They will help elect one as 
quickly as the other for in so doing 
they annul the party “principles of 
both and make both subservient to 
their own particular intersts. 

But bear in mind, the Interests steer 
clear of the progressives in both parties 
—for in them they find their worst 
enemy. They are the men who go 
to Congress with their eyes open and 
their war paint on. Such men are deaf 
to the appeals in behalf of the dear old 
party. They are looking out for the 
people and if by so doing they must 
insurge from the dictates of the Inter- 
ests-controlled party leaders they in- 
surge. : 

For this reason the progressives are 
free to act in behalf of the people. 
They were not victorious because of 
campaign funds contributed by the 
Interests. They won in spite of these 
funds. It is the standpat Republican 
and the standpat Democrat that gets 
the boost of the Interests and hence- 
forth becomes its slave. 

The Interests know no party. They 
use Republican Speaker Joe Cannon 
yoked up with Democratic leader Fitz- 
gerald. They drive the strange team 
of. Republican Aldrich and Democrat 
Foster in Congress and similar well- 
matcnoed teams in every state legisla- 
ture and city council. 

When will the people learn that 


the special sessions Democrats voting 
for high protective tariffs along with 
Republican standpatters. We find the 
two parties dovetailing together in a 
solid joint effort whenever the Inter- 
ests wield the hammer. 

But so long as the people allow the 
campaign orator to foist upon them 
false issues so long will the Interests 
rule. The time has come to quit com- 
plaining of a trust-ridden condition 
and vote for progressive men whom 
the Interests are trying to defeat. It 
matters not what party name _ they 
bear, they will work for the Interests 
or for the people according to whether 
they be known as regulars or as pro- 
gressives. 

The standpatters are sneeringly say- 
ing, “Give us some more of these trust- 
ridden good times. Do you want to go 
back to the panic of 1907?” Don’t get 
fooled. It was the Interests who tried 
to punish the aggressive and progres- 
sive Theodore Roosevelt that brought 
on a scare that caused the panic. It 
is the Interests who are now respon- 
sible for such panic talk as you now 
hear. They have another punishment 
to deal out to the insurgents and they 
will strike at the vealth and work of 
every man if need be to get even 
with the progressives. There will be 
panics just so long as it is in the power 
of a few men to control business and 
politics. 

It is high time we divorce politics 
from business. It is your power -to 
vote the political puppets of big busi- 
ness clear off the slate. Will you? 


& & & 
The Future Man. 

Theodore Roosevelt said: “If boys 
and girls are trained merely in liter- 
ary accomplishments to the total ex- 
clusion of industrial, manual, and 
technical training, the tendency is to 
unfit them for industrial work, and 
to make them reluctant to go into 
it, or unfitted to do well if they. go 
into it.’’ 

The future of this country hangs 
upon the question of how we fit. the 
boys for life. We have gone; from 
one extreme to the other in school- 
ing, from the three R’s to a curri- 
culum overloaded with useless stuff 
in the name of education. We've 
ceased to make the pupil a thinking 
being. We stuff him full of non-es- 
sential facts by the lecture process 
and he isn’t supposed to think for 
himself—in fact he hasn’t time to 
think. We are creating parrots that 
can chatter but not men that can rea- 
son things out or accomplish useful 
things after they graduate. 

Our school system is bad, very bad. 
This applies to country. and city 
schools alike, to the little red school- 
house and the big university. And 
where the system is bad the products 
are inferior. 

Oh’ yes, the high school graduate 
knows a whole lot of things—in a 
general sort of way. The college 
graduate is much the same. But the 
poor fellows have to start at the bot- 
tom to get a job. They have a hard 
time getting into. the notion of work- 
ing. They have lived without it, they 
have been given to understand that 
the world is just waiting for them 
to leave school so as to give them a 
salary. The factories, the wholesale 
houses, the railroads, the mines, the 
trades everywhere want men—not as 
head clerks, not as ‘‘biled shirt’’ em- 
ployees but as workmen in the ranks 


And the high school boy and the 
college graduate isn’t hankering for 
that kind of a job. When in schoo! 
like as not he was a “frat.” He 
lost all his democratic notions and 
is unfit to associate with the ‘‘com- 
mon herd.’’ He has been imbued 
with the notion that he belongs to 
the upper set—that working men are 
of the lower class—hence he is not 
going to be one of them. 

To such the only course open is 
the law, medicine, ministry, or some 
of the soft middlemen’s jobs—and 
the world is filling up with this class 
because the schools are turning them 
out at an alarming rate. There is an 
actual dearth of skilled laborers in 
every wal’ of life. The remedy is 
to revise our school system right 
speedily und educate the future man 
in agriculture, mechanics, in things 
useful ana needed. We've got to cre- 
ate anew the feeling of democracy, 
we've got to put down the feeling of 
fraternity (as this term applies in 
schools), we’ve got to raise up a new 
manhood, with a desire to do useful 
work, with ability to get into the 
class of producers. We are overrun 
with middlemen, as we are overrun 
with rats. We want a new race—a 
productive race rather than destruc- 
tive, and it is up to the common 
schools to bring this about. 

& & & 
The Primary Law. 

The primary law of Iowa has been 
somewhat disappointing to those who 
hoped to escape the evils of the old 
caucus system and political bosses. The 
fact is the primary polled a light vote 
in the country at the last election. 
Are the farmers so indifferent to the 
choice of candidates that they will 
not attend the primary? - No, that is 
not the reason. 

The fact is, and no doubt there was 
a little political trickery responsrbdle 
for it, that the primary election in 
Iowa comes at such a time that the 
farmers will sot sacrifice to attend. 
And we can’t blame them. In June 
every hour counts in the field. If 
the primary vote came at some other 
season than the very busiest, and if it 
came upon a Saturday instead of a 
Tuesday the farmers would turn out 
and express themselves at the primary. 
Next to calling a “snap caucus” the 
selection of the farmers’ busiest time 
can do nothing else than play into the 
hands. of political machines for there 
is nothing to hinder the city voters 
from attending a primary at any time 
orday. — ; 

In other states that have a direct 

primary there are faults that need 
remedying by amendments. There is 
great need that steps be taken so that 
the candidate who has fortunes to 
spend can not corrupt the politics of 
a state and win against the man of 
moderate means. 
The farmers should be interested in 
this matter. Instead of revoking see 
that amendments are put through that 
correct the evils. 


& & 


Swindles. 

Every person has been or will be 
up against this clever gang of para- 
sites and it behooves. you to know 
the game so as to avoid being swin- 
dled. 

Only one way to get this book. It 
is offered as a premium with a five 
year subscription to Successful Farm- 
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are in od roads. No matter who 
is elected road trustee now the good 
work will be continued. The farmers 
wouldn’t stand for anything else.’ 

It wasn’t always so easy to get the 
farmers to do road work. Mr, Ran- 
som found them slow to believe that 
j}anything better than the old hap- 
'hazard way of doing was possible. 
Of course progress is never possible 
in anything unless some one takes 
various states by state p Bold and leads public sentiment. 
aid. Itis now being Farmers .especially are like the Mis- 
done in some of the states. l epatiann, they have to be shown. It 

But while waiting for the perma- | is that conservatism that makes the 
nent roadways there is no need of | farmer a substantial sort of citizen. 
traveling, in the mud, or squander- | He isn’t as flighty as the city dweller. 
ing vast fortunes in useless road | He changes his mind only on convic- 
work, What has been done can be/tion, and it was this conviction that 
done again. It is time the taxpayers| Mr. Ransom had to work so long to 
protest against ‘slipshod methods of | secure. But seeing is believing with 
road building and maintenance. The|the farmer. When he changes, his 
example of the splendid work done! convictions are ‘“‘deep sot.” 
in Jackson township, Hardin County, The way they work it in 


OME day -weare going 
S to have some of the 
money now spent for 
battleships and the main- 
tenance of a standing 
army and navy for the 
building of interstate 
roads of permanent na- 
ture. Some day we are 
to have permanent 
roads built within the 





Jackson 





lowa, is worty of widest publicity.| Township is this: Prentiss Ransom 
It is due to the incessant, optimistic | lives in the little town of Owasa with 
efforts of one man, Prentiss Ransom, |a telephone connection with every 
7 ~~] |one of his farmer road _ workers. 
There are three road trustees in a 


township but in this case the other 
two very wisely delegate their share 
of work to Mr, Ransom so he has 
personal supervision of all the road 
work in the township. In this way 
there is no clash of authority or dif- 
ference in methods of work. The 
system is well organized throughout 
the township. 

He finds a 1 an on the road who 
is willing to give road work his best 
road trustee and public benefactor. | attention whenever called upon to do 
May his tribe increase! | SO. These men are not equal distances 

Prentiss Ransom began agitating| apart because it may be that a man 
the King road drag question in 1906) at a certain point can’t do the work 
after having had years of experience | for some reason or a widow or a non- 
as a road trustee under the old slip-| resident may own that farm. So he 
shod method of doing things. He | gets willing workers even if he has 
realized that the public funds were|to divide the work unequally. 
being squandered and nothing good Each man has what is called a 

















The King Drag Used Here For Several Years 






man is allowed fifty cents a mile for 
dragging with a King drag, When- 
ever Mr. Ransom sends out a call 
for road work they respond without 
quibbling about it. 

“There is quite a rivalry between 
the road draggers,’’ said Mr. Ran- 
som. “If a man neglects ‘his station, 
or is late in responding to the call 
to drag, the others guy him until he 
gets in line.”’ Mr. Ransom is opti- 
mistic about the roads of the whole 
state. 

“If the other townships in lowa 
were organized for road work as is 
this one,’”” remarked Mr. Ransom, 
“the roads of the whole state could 
be put in good condition within three 
hours after every bad storm. It has 
rained during the night and I have 
arisen at six, stepped to the phone 
and told my men to drag the roads 
and by nine o'clock every mile of 
road was in good. condition. 

“I don’t specify that a man shall 
drag his station at a given hour. 
They have chores to do and I merely 














Where the King Drag is Not Used 
‘We will drag the roads this 
They get at it as soon as 
the roads are in the right condition 


say, 
forenoon.’ 


to work. It may have rained harder 
in one locality than another and the 
soil may be different. The King road 
drag has to be used at just the right 
time to do good work—and these 








resulting. “station” to work. It is that stretch|men know when to work.” 

Mr. Ransom heard of the King} of road from one station to another. Good roads is not a hobby in Jack- 
drag and set about organizing such | It may happen that he is in the mid-|son township. It has gone beyond 
a sentiment as it, the hobby stuge 
would make it pos- has reached th- 
sible to do good practical, busi- 
road work ness stage. Every 
throughout the taxpayer is di- 
whole township. rectly interested 


The farniers ‘who 
have the ‘work in 
hand are now so 
enthusiastic that 
they work almost 
with orders from 
Mr. Ransom. 
‘I’ve had them 
call me by phone,”’ 
Mr. Ransom said, 








in this work. 

In the good old 
days when every 
road boss had his 
own way of fixing 
up theroads it cost 
about $20 a mile 
for maintenance— 
and the roads were 


not in good con- 

















Owsie Receiving Visitors Good Roads Day dition then. They 
dle of his station or clear at one) were “fixed” once a year by a method 
end. He may have as little as one|that it took months of weather and 
or as much as five miles of road to|travel to overcome. And the same 
work. Most men prefer enough so as| process was enacted the next year 
to pay to hitch to the drag. Each Continued on Page 11 : 


‘‘and ask, ‘When Be, 
are you going to drag the roads? I 
was going to town today but if you 
are going to do road work I’m with 
you.” 

“That shows how interested they 
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Apply Manure to Grass Lands. 

The best place to apply manure is on 
grass lands, either meadows or pastures, 
and for two or three reasons. It is eas- 
ily hauled on the grass: By stimulating 
richer growth of grags,/it increases. the 
vegetable matter in théwtil by the amount 
of this additional growth. 

Moreover, there is no appreciable leach- 
ing loss of nitrogen, winter or summef 
from manured grass lands. Even on corn 
lands manure suffers no nitrogen loss 
during the winter unless, the land is very 
rolling; for the conversion of nitrogen 
into nitrates does not go on at a low 
temperature. When it begins to warm 
up, however, nitrification commences. 
The corn plant can use very little of this 
prepared nitrogen until it is at least 
waist high; and if during this period 
there are heavy rains, half of the nitro- 














Putting Money jn the Bank 





gen in the manure is }logt forever. But 
on grass lands the rootagwould have taken 
it up as fast as it became available. 

To be sure, the value of manure is not 
wholly in the nitrogen, nor in the potas- 
sium and phosphorus which it contains, 
but is partly in the humus by which it 
puts our land in proper physical condi- 
tion and increases its water-holding ca- 
pacity. For this reason manure applied 
to corn land weuld have considerable 
value in any case, but when we go to the 
trouble of hauling manure we want all 
there is in it. So it is better to put it 
on pasture or meadow lands and wait for 
the reward until the land is plowed up 
again and put it in crop. If the plowing 
up is done in the fall no waste occurs. 
Between the opening of spring and the 
planting of the corn there may be some 
waste, but not much because of the fact 
that grass roots are slow to decay and 
therefore the formation of nitrates is 
delayed until the corn is about ready to 
absorb them.—W. H. Underwood, John- 
son Co., Ill. 

+ + ¢ 


Blind Farming. 

There was a badly run down farm not 
so very far from us. It was bought by 
an inexperienced man, totally unfamil- 
iar with farm operations. He had heard 
and read much about the fortunes gained 
through pure bred stock and the use of 
improved machinery. So he bought an 
expensive herd of cattle,.a valuable pen 
of hogs, and stocked his place with all 
sorts of tools. Other men of the neigh- 
borhood might. be content to plod along 
in the good old-fashléned conservative 
ways: he was a-business man who would 
conduct farming on scientific principles! 

This city man did not think it neces- 
sary to live on his land. Instead, he 
hired a young man cf the neighborhood, 
wholly incompetent, and placed him in 
charge of the farm. Then he sat com- 
placently down in his urban home ana 
waited for the dividends to roll in. 

But they didn’t. Far from it. In- 
stead, under the careless management 
received, the aristocratic cattle failed to 
come up to expectations, the fat Poland 
Chinas grew like the scrub razor-back, 
the place did not produce enough to pay 
the manager even. 

The crash was not long delayed. At 
the public auction that followed, the farm 
and stock did not bring one-quarter of 
what the unlucky owner had put into 
it, and there was one more added to 
the ranks of the calamity howlers who 
insist that farming doesn’t pay. 

Perhaps he was not so far from right, 
for his kind of farming, blind farming, 

















does not pay.—W. A. Freehoff. 








FREE LOAN 


Yes, an absolutely free loan—wor]ld’s ee honograph, our new concert 
model, latest outfit, offered on a free loan. 

Standard Edison machine, the new machine on which Mr. Edison has been working for 
several years—the climax of this wonder worker’sskill. It eclipses all former phonographs. 
It has Wonderful improvements all its own! 

When 

down, and without any C. O. D. payment to us, so you can take it right to your own home and play 
the music there. You can hear vaudeville sketches, minstrel shows, comic operas, grand operas, 
waltzes, the old-fashioned hymns, a]l kinds of comic and serious music and songs right in your own 
home. All thison afree loan. Then when you are through with the free loan, simply retura the 
pegaceteeh outfit to us at our expense. 

, There a Catch in Ihis? I will tell you my reasen for this extra liberal offer. I feel that when 





Now Write for 
FREE Catalog 


I want to send you absolutely free our great new 
Edison Catalog, containing the list of records and a 
full description of the new S 
ask you asa favor to me to read this catalog any- 
way, even if you should decide that you would not 
wanta free loan. But anyway, let me send you this 
ong today, absolutely free, Le poner pyc men any 


SigntheCoupon 
with your name and address—no letter nec- 
essary; or, if you want, you may send a 
postal card or letter instead of the coupon— 
either way. But let me have your name and 
address today. Will you write at once? 


om evelD aenaee 


CA fdison, Xx te = y Q Gdison, 
You, Too, Should Certainly Get a 


is outfit includes the great 


e Say Free Loan We Nean Free Loan. We will ship you a machine without a cent 


ship you a phonograph on & free loan, you will help me advertise it by letting your friends and 
neighbors hear the concert at yourown home. Someone, somewhere. 
will then want to buy one of these phonographs, perhaps several 
people will want to buy. Tell your friends, please, that they can 
have an Edisonon terms of $2.00 a month, and absolutely at the rock- 
bottom price, Isimply want you toget an Edison phonograph on a free 
loan, and help me advertise it in that way. Write today for the 
Free Catalog. 


Mr. Edison Says: 
*‘] want to see a Ph 
in every American home *” 


The phonograph is his pet and hobby. and it is true that there should 
be no home in the country without this grand and magnificent enter- 
tainer. At any rate, you ought to seize. this opportunity to let your 
family hear the new style Edison phonograph free for awhile and 
hear all the music at least a few times before shipping back the 
phonograph. 

And remember, please, you can’t imagine what a talking machine 
is like, what the latest improvements mean, until you have h 

our new outfit. 








tandard Machine. I 





Fill out the coupon and send it today. 









Frederick Babson 
Edison Phonograph Distributers 
a Dept. 3118, Edison Block, Chicago 


Without any obligation on me, please send your 
Great Edison Catalog free and F nue and your 
Free Loan Phonograph Trial Offer. 





FREDERICK BABSON § 








Edison Phonograph Distributers Mitigdeoe 
Dept. 3118, Edison Biock, CHICAGO 
CANADIAN OFFICE 





. Just fill in this coupon; no letter is necessary. 
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Just for Today. 

Get a hustle on you or the husking 
will give somebody cold fingers. 

How about the seed corn? I heard 
a young farmer say a day or two ago, 
“T found a stalk of corn in my field this 
year that had four ears on it. Two of 
them were pretty good ears, too.” “Save 
the best of those ears,”.I suggested, 
“and plant the seed next year and see if 
you don’t get a lot of stalks with more 
than one ear on them.” That’s the way 
to make your yield bigger. 

You can sell many a planting of corn 
for seed, just by hanging some of -your 
finest out under the back stoop where 
folks can see it. Bra‘l up twenty or 
twenty-five ears in a stviny and tie the 
ends of the last husks good and strong 
and swing the whole on a stout nail. 
It will look good and be gcod. 

If the hired man dumps the potatoes 
clear down from the top of the bin to 
the bottom, may be he doesn’t know that 
he is damaging the keeping qualities of 
your crop. Give him a bit of hint. He 
will take it kindly. Handle potatoes care- 
fully, almost as you would eggs. 

Better sell! part of the potatoes, at 
least, this fall. You will save the shrink- 
age, which is no small item, and save 
handling them so many times. Sprout- 
ing, too, is quite a chore in the spring 
when you have so many other things to 
do. 

Don’t leave any potatoes out in the 
field to be frozen. Get them all in as 
early as you can. 

Boiled potatoes are grand for hogs and 
hens, too. 

Leave the crates of apples out in some 
well ventilated. house till the . weather 
gets pretty sharp, then down cellar with 
them. They will keep much longer than 

COFFEE WAS IT 
People Slowly Learn the Facts. 





















“All: my life I have been such a slave 
to coffee that the very aroma of it was 
enough to set my nerves quivering. I 
kept gradually losing my health but I 
used to say ‘nonsense, it don't burt me.’ 

“Slowly I was forced to admit the 
truth and the final. result was that my 
whole nervous force was shattered. 

“My heart became weak and uncertain 
in its action and that frightened me. 
Finally my physician told me, about a 
year ago, that I must stop drinking cof- 
fee or I could never expect to be well 
again. 

“I was in despair, for the very thought 


of the medicines I had tried so many 
times, pauseated me, I thought 
Postum «but could hardly bring mysel 


to give up’ the coffee. 

“Finally I concluded that I owed it 
to myself to give-Postum a trial. So I 
got’a package and carefully followed the 
directions, and what a delicious, ‘nourish- 
ing, rich drink it was‘ Do you know I 
found it, very easy to shift from coffee 
to Postum and not mind the change at 
all? ' 

“Almost immediately after I made the 
change I found myself better, and as 
the days went by I kept on improving. 
My nerves grew sound and steady, I 
slept well and felt strong and well-bal- 
anced all the time. 

“Now I am completely cured, with the 
old nervousness and sickness all gone. 
In every way I am well once more.” 

It pays to give up the drink that acts 
on some like a poison, for health is the 
greatest fortune one can have. 

Read the little book. “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter?. A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true and full of human 
interest. 








if they were put right down cellar when 
first . picked. 

Keep the cellar window open all the 
time. save when the mercury gets to 
playing tag with zero. 

Swing shelves down cellar sometimes 
get pretty heavily loaded this time of the 
year. Take a squint at yours. If need- 
ed, strengthen them to avoid a rapid de- 
cline in canned goods. 

Stick to the plowing these days. Old 
Jack is after us. He likes to stick the 
plows fast in the furrow. Tough on 
the plows, though, and tougher on the 
farmer’s pocketbook. 

Don’t call a single furrow done un- 
less it is six inches deep at the least— 
no kinks—clean, true, turned clear over. 

It often happens that the first ice of 
winter is the best we have. Get yours 
in- when that first ice comes’ and laugh 
when other folks are groaning because 
they. get fooled out of theirs. 

It doesn’t need an elaborate building 
for ice. Just a good, well drained. .thor- 
seenly ventilated: house, with lots of saw- 
ust. 

Let the women folks have the benefit 
of good, well-seascned wood. If you 
burn coal, fill the bin this week, sure. 

Look out for stoves that have cracks in 
them. More than one farm house has 
gone down to ashes through a little bit 
of a crack in the stove or flue. 

Save all the odd bits of boards for 
kindling. Any that will ever come handy 
about the buildings, put away and keep 
under cover. 

Got the new account book for 1911? 
You'll need it in a few days.—Farmer 
Vincent. 


Value of Small Fields. 


The actnal earning capacity of a farm 
where diversified farming is practiced, is 
almost, if not quite, doubled when the 
farm is divided and fenced into’ small 
fields. The young farmer can make no 
better investment in the beginning than 
to buy good fencing for dividing the farm 
into small sections, and then keep and 
grow a variety of farm animals. 

It is almost invariably the case that the 
small well fenced fields on every farm 
soon beeome the most fertile fields. ‘The 
reason is that these fields are pastured 
more, fertilized more. and cultivated mere 
than the larger fields. The only disad- 
vantage in small fields is that more turn- 
ing is required in plowing, harrowing and 
cultivating them. But this loss is more 
than balanced by the greater usefulness 
of the fields for pasturage after crops 
have been removed. 

With almost any crop in a field, after 
the crop has been harvested there is from 
a month’s to several months’ good pastute 
in the ficld in the form of wild grassés 
and catch crops. There is always good 
grass and other valuable herbace along 
fence rows, and where the field is not 
fenced this goes to waste. 

Farm animals of all kinds do much bet- 

ter where they have a change of pasture. 
Where the farm is divided into well fenced 
small fields the stock from the permanent 
pasture may be turned into these fields 
after wheat. oats, clover, and other hay 
harvest at a time when grazing in the 
permanent pasture is short. In _ these 
small fields as new feeding grounds, the 
animals keep on growing and producing 
without check during late summer, and 
the permanent pasture has a rest and a 
chance to renew growth for good late fall 
and early winter use. 
Where clover is grown on the farm. the 
first crop may be harvested for hay. Soon 
a new growth will start and this will 
bring in good returns if it can be pastured 
with pigs or calves. The small clover 
fields in mid avd late summer are espec- 
ially valuable for pigs and hogs.—H. H. 
Shephard, Franklin Co., Mo... 


Mt 
Don’t forget that clover is a biennial. 
If you didn’t give it a chance to reseed 
itself the second year you will have poor 


returns from that field this season. Some 
will say it was winter killed. The fact 








OUT OF YOUR FARM 


St the improved methods of 
p-4n a. ture at foeene 
during your spare time. 

American 


Farmer’s School 






—— 2s << 
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YOU SATISFIED 


YrouRnR Jou? 








and your present earning or are you ambitious. Want 
to get ahead”! If you wili let us we canshow you how 
to become an auto—driver—like the above man 
at the wheel, His job isn’t“ work”. It’sacinch. Such 
experts 


EARN $35 TO $40 A WEEK 

and there isa big demand for them, Our Home Study 
Course trxins you in your ewn home in a few weeks 
time. A smal] down payment starts you. le 
models of working parts showing every detail and 
movement free to every student. rite today for our 
free pros us and samples of lessons. 

We are constant touch with owners and garages 
requiring competent men. 


Buffalo Automobile School 
27 Franklin St., Buffalo, WN. Y. 
The Auto Schoo! that comes to yeu. 





If AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS 
Big Pay, Nice Work, Great Demand for Men 


Fit yourself for position of chauffeur or repair 
= We teach you by mail to become thoroughly 


efficient in ten weeks and assist you to secure good 
position. Highly 
mobile necessary 


endorsed—reaso: no auto- 


tolearn. Free model of autemobile 
Send for First Lesson Today—It’s Free 
supplied with first-class chauffeurs) 


203 Empire Bidg.. 
The Original Automobile School 




















is the plant has run its natural course. 
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I’m Thankful. Aren’t You? 

I am thankful, not simply on Thurs- 
day, November 24th, but every day, be- 
cause my folks are so well. 

Makes me thankful, too, that my cows 
have done first-rate this year. Never 
better, thank you. Wonder if that is not 
because I have tried to do better by them? 

Again, the field crops have. turned out 
well. Have a good crop of corn to husk. 
Buckwheat fairly good. Oats a fine crop. 
Got a hew kind and they turned out well. 

Still. another thing 1 am thankful for 
is that I have added a few good tools 
this season. Some of these will save a 
lot of ‘aches and pains in my body, and 
help to get things along faster too. 

And- then, I tried to vote right this 
year. -Always did that, between you and 
me, but this year I did my best to vote 
for the best man, letting party go to the 
wind. Seems to me that the,time has 
come when we have got to do that. Go- 
ing to be swamped if we don’t. 

When I think about it, I am thankful, 
too, because I am learning a little better 
how to do my farm work. No one of us 
ever did his leve! best’ yet. Always a 
chance for a little better. I, mean to 
try to do better still another year. 

But the biggest thing of all I have to 
be thankful for is that all the young 
folks are turning out so well. My! What 
would I do if some of the boys should 
kick up the muss some boys have I 
know of? TI believe I would quit and 
give it up, if I had to endure the misery 
of mind some folks do. But I have not. 
Been blessed right along. 

So I’m just as thankful as I can be. 
Nre you?—E. L. Vincent. 

4 oo + 
Caring for Corn Fodder. 

Out of the large acreage of corn cut 
and shocked this year, much has been 
husked and is now in condition to be 
placed in stack. Some farmers, however, 
find it. a satisfactory method to feed their 
corn in the bundle rather than husk it. 
The bundles can be handled in much the 
same way as corn fodder. 

It is well to so arrange the stacks that 


they will shelter the feeding yards on 
the north and west sides. Placing a 
layer of straw. underneath the long 


stacks will save much fodder from mold 
and decay. It is best to build the stacks 
narrow and high; for low, broad stacks 
are quite sure, when the snow comes, to 
become buried in the snow before they 
are fed out. It is also a good plan to 
build the stacks of fodder in sections of 
about ‘three or four loads, rather than 
one long, continuous rick. When so 
eonstructed they can be fed from top to 
bottom in sections as they are stacked, 
and in this way time, temper and feed 
will be saved. 

The narrow stack of corn in the bundle 
is quite sure to cure out nicely, while the 
wide stack is almost sure to become dam- 
aged from Heating or mold. The round 
stack of three or four loads had~advan- 
tages in feeding, but does not serve the 
purpose of a_shelter for the yards like the 
continuous long stack. 

I have frequently stored corn in the 
bundle in my barn, but the rats and mice 
usually destroyed a large amount of the 
grain and cut the bands on nearly every 
bundle before it was fed out. - Further- 
more, it is quite sure to heat when stored 
in the barn’ before the advent of freez- 
ing weather. 


Many farmers are using the shredder 


this year. Shredded corn fodder is an 
excellent substitute for hay, but great 
care must be exercised in storing it, oth- 
erwise the mass will heat and spoil soon 
after it goes into the barn. Shredded 
fodder will keep more safely in the barn 
or stack -where it is trodden down.—W. 
H. Underwood, Johnson Co., 1M. = * 
we - & } 

Alfalfa is the greatest of legumes and 
should be more extensively grown. Wing’s 
hook, “Alfalfa in America,” can be’ se- 
cured through this office for $2.00. 


+ + ¢} 
I saw a piece of your paper and it 
looked like a good paper so here’s $1 for 
ten years’ subschiption—J. A. Huffaker, 


It sometimes takes a year to make a 
“South Bend” Watch—six months to cut 
out, finish and assemble the 150 parts and 
another six months to give the watch the 
final adjustments and regulation, 

That's longer than was required to build 
the towering’ Flatiron Building in New 
York. There are more than 1,500 different 
operations on every “South Bend” Watch. 





Each watch is given 250 inspections to 
make sure that those operations were 
doubly-caretully done. 

That’s why a “South Bend” Watch is a 
doubly-good watch. 

But every good watch needs “personal 
adjustment” to the owner by a retail jew- 
eler, for good watches, being sensitive, 
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| Great 













Good Watches Are 
Dept. C 


give the farm itself. Cover, 


and lasts. 


Genas 


nails. 
a beautiful 


New York’ 




















Burnet. Co., Teras. 


watches. Just ask for the book, ona postcard. A 
THE SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY 
. (36) 


Get out of the rut 


Give your buildings the: benefit of progress—same as you 


Genasco Ready Roofing—the economical roofing that protects 


is made of Trinidad Lake asphalt—Nature’s everlasting waterproofer. 
prevents cracks, breaks, and leaks, and does away with damage and 
repairs. Easily applied without experienced help. ‘ 
The Kant-leak Kleet does away entirely with cement and large-headed 
Keeps seams absolutely watertight. Saves time in laying. Makes. 
nish. Ask for Genasco rolls with the Kleet packed in them. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. Mineral or smooth surface. i 
sphere trade mark. A written guarantee, if you want it: Gold medal (fiighest award) 
cattle, 1909. Write for samples.and the Good Roof Guide Book. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest 
manufacturers 6f ready roofing in the world. 


Cross-section, Genasco Stone-surtace Ready-Roofing 
















Great Skyscraper © 


‘run differently for different people. Cheap 
watches are stiff in their action, therefore 
don’t keep time for anybody. 

Those who ride much over rough roads 
should have their watches regulated to 
allow for that, just as those who walk a 
great deal ought to have their watches 
adjusted to shai peculiarity cf theirliving. 

ail Order Watches can’t be so regu- 
lated. That's why they seldom keep time. 

You don’t want an inaccurate watch, no 
matter low little Ps can get it for. 

A “Sourth Bend” Watch costs only a 
little more than common watches and 
keeps perfect time. 

It is an everlasting source of satisfac- 
tion and you certainly wané satisfaction 
in a watch. 


“South Bend” 


Frozen in Sold by 
— Wa t Cc bh 14,680 Retail Jewelers 
Perfect Ti in the United States 


Ask your dealer to show you the “Studébaker” or the “Polaris” — 
both are “South Bend” Watches... But first write for our book, “ 
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How 
Made.” It’s alive. with interesting things about 
ddress 













every building on the farm with 
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Be sure you see the hémi- 


producérs of asphalt, and largest 


PHILADELPHIA 


Sah Francisco Chicago 


Gravel 
Trinidad Lake : 

- Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
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Care and Use of Straw. 

Straw may be only a small item on 
your farm, but at the same time it is an 
item that must not be wasted. 

This year we had all our grain stacked 
in a shed, and immediately after thresh- 
ing, the straw was hauled into the shed, 
before rains had the opportunity of spoil- 
ing any of it. 

We expect to use it in two ways: the 
wheat, rye and barley straw largely as 
bedding, the oat straw as feed to eke 
out a short crop of hay. 

Neither will we allow. our corn straw 
to be wasted, in fact, we would rather 
lose the grain straw than that. We shock 
it carefully, so as.to cure it in the best 
possible manner, then, when the first 
shredding outfit comes along, it is blown 
into the barn. The finer material is ex- 
cellent fodder, the coarser shreds make 
a good bedding and absorbent. 

Our object in thus taking care of the 
straw is to ultimately return every stalk 
to the soil, at the same time using it to 
the best possible advantage. 

We were not always as careful in 
handling straw. Before we had our 
shed, the grain was stacked and the straw 
was left in a great rick out in the field. 
One straw stack was placed near the 
barn. 

Every day in winter we were forced 
to’ ter? the day’s bedding from the snow- 
covered rick, a great waste of time and 
straw. The cows were given free access 
to the. straw, and it was not very long 
béfore they had torn a stack to pieces. 
Most of it was wasted, of course. A 
pile of straw, eighteen inches deep or 
more, would be trampled down solid; 
this was hauled to the fields as manure. 
But we did not receive near the returns 
from our straw then as under the pres- 
ent method, wdhen no rain is allowed to 
strike it. 

With corn fodder it was much the 
same. . After a laborious husking by 
hand, the stalks were stacked near the 
barn, and every day during the winter, 
while the supply lasted, a dozen or more 
biiidles weré thrown to the cows. In 
this way much food value was wasted, 


ss: WISE WORDS 
A Physician on Food. 





A physician of Portland, Oregon, has 
views about f He says: 

“I have always believed that the duty 
of the physician does not cease with 
treating the sick, but that we owe it to 
humanity to teach them how to protect 
their health, especially by hygienic and 
dietetic laws. 

“With such a feeling as to my duty 
I take great pleasure in saying to the 
public. that in my own experience and 
also from personal observation I have 
found no food to equal Grape-Nuts, and 
that I find there is almost no limit to 
the great benefit this food will brin 
when used in all cases of sickness an 
convalescence. 

“It is my experience that no physical 
condition forbids the use of Grape-Nuts. 
To persons in health there is nothing so 
nourishing and acceptable to the stom- 
ach, especially at breakfast, to start the 
machinery of the human system on the 


day's work. 
“In cases of indigestion I know that a 
complete breakfast can be made of 


Grape-Nuts and cream and I think it is 
not advisable to ovérload the stomach 
at the morning meal. I also know the 


great value of Grape-Nuts when the 
stomach is too weak to digest other 
food 


“This is written after an experience 
of more than 20 years, treating all man- 
ner of chronic and acute disease, and 
the letter is written voluntarily on my 
part without any request for it.” 


Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Rea- 
son.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true and full of human 
interest. 


—_ 
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considerable fodder being trampled into 
the ground. Now, shredded, kept nice 
and dry, and fed directly in the mangers, 
there is no waste to amount to anything. 

Straw may be used in many other 
ways. It is the best possible material 
to place in the scratching shed for 
poultry, and as.a bedding in the roosting 
room, It protects strawberries during 
the winter, and furnishes an excellent 
mulch during the summer. In fact, there 
are many farmers who believe that for 
small fruits and orchards, a straw mulch 
is superior to a dust mulch. Of course, 
where there is a large acreage, the dust 
mulch is more feasible. 

As a ditch filler, to prevent additicnal 
land washing, water-soaked straw is also 
good. Thrown upon a rude framework, 
it furnishes excellent shelter for hogs and 
young steers in winter. Or, instead of 
being fed in the stable, it may be fed 
from racks in the yard, placed so that 
the cattle cannot waste it. I have known 
men to purify the stable air with lime, 
and then let the manure accumulate in 
the barn, keeping the cows clean with 
plenty cf straw. The manure is then 
hauled directly to the field. Other farm- 
eis, with only small storage facilities, bale 
their straw and place it under shelter. 

Selling straw, even if at a good price, 
is the worst possible use to which it may 
be put. It is just‘as bad as selling great 
quantities. of timothy hay. The straw 
must be put back into the soil, if not 
in its direct. form, at -least in the shape 
of manure. There are tco many ways in 
which bcth grain straw and corn fodder 
may be used, to give any man any possi- 
ble excuse for burning, wasting or selling 
it—William A. Freehoff, Vernon Co., 


Wis. 
> ¢ + 


Inspect the Winter Water Supply. 
The water supply being scmething we 
eannot possibly dispense with, it is im- 
perative, as winter approaches, that ev- 
erything be ‘not only in prime working 
order, but ready to do’ the most efficient 
work: after the change in season. 
Pump platforms, tanks and hydrants 
will require careful -inspection before the 
solid freeze up. Some of them may de- 
mand repairing, or banking up, to shut 
cut ‘the extreme cold later on. 
Whenever any pipes are exposed or 
very near the surface of the ground, they 
should be: well covered with straw and 
manure to prevent their freezing up dur- 
ing the winter. All cut-offs also should 
be amply protected from the cold. 
Then, one must look after all piping, 





especially that which’ is underground. 
Where there is the least suspicicn of 
underground trouble, it should be lo- 
cated now, while we can reach and rem- 
edy it. This is the time, also, for mak- 
ing any and all pipe connections that will 
be necessary before next,.spring. 

It will be an excellent plant to put 
the windmill or gasoline engine in good 
condition, ciling well, and tightening up 
all loose burrs about thént.. As the tem- 
perature drops lower, the dirt and grime 
which “have been collecting around 
the working-parts of thé’ machine dur- 
ing the summer , months - will become 
thicker and- firmer, causing these parts 
to work hard, increasing the strain on 
them. : 

Besides the wear and tear thus in- 
curred, you are very liable to face a 
water famine some bitter cold, winter 
morning by having the machine refuse 
to budge.—M. Coverdell, Worth Co., Mo. 
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The public control and regulations of 
corporations will lessen the abuses of un- 
checked industrial power; the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources provides for 
the future of our nation. Both widen in- 
dividual opportunity and increases na- 
tional, as well as individual efficiency.— 
James R. Garfield, Former Secretary of 
Interior. . . 
o ¢ ¢ 


-Just received my first copy of Success- 
ful Farming. I am satisfied that I have 
paid 25 cents many times for less infor- 
mation than is contained in this copy.— 





W. B. Turman, Scott Oo., Ark 
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ENGINE GANG 
PLOWS THE STRONGEST AND 


HEAVIEST MADE 
We are the Pioneer 


Manufacturers of En- 
gine Gang Plows. We have had the exper- 
ience necessary to build plows that meet 
demands of the exacting farmers of today. 


P. & 0. Mogul Engine Gang 

Five Sizes— 

5, 6, 8, 10 and 
12 Furrow 







ing plow men 
in the country said: 
in vy cave been up 
stthe plow game; we 
ee tried them all, but the 
Mogzu! is a little the ‘slickest’ yet.” 
The Mogul is the latest and best, with new 
features not found on any others. ‘Platform is 
level; levers bunched in the center, aqving half 
the walking. Self-castoring gauge wheels and 
rolling coulters which do not interfere with 
each other. Simple and strong. 


P. & 0. Senior Engine Gang 


Four Sizes: 






h toes aking for 
nma 

any the plow that fs still doing business 

while other plows, weaker than ours, were 

strai or ied to pieces long ago. 


P. & 0. Disc Engine Gangs 


Si and 6 furrow. The sim- 
mctonan $4 best disc plows made, 


Write for our pamphlet on Traction Engine 
Plowing. It fully describes the P. & O. Plows 
and gives valuable information as to capac- 
ity of the different sizes, etc, To get this 
particular pamphlet, ask for Catalog No. E86 


PARLIN & ORENDORFF CO. 
Canton, Illinois. 


Write Quick 
for Prices on 
QUAKER CITY 
FEED MILLS 


Get our Big Free Book and low price direct from fac- 
tory—fora latest improved Quaker City Feed Mill that 
meets Ms needs. OGrinds’gastest, dose best work 
with least . Grinds ear corn, shelled corn, all 


medium or the finest 
wellas 


NO DEPOSIT—FREIGHT PAID 
ition you. We 
Ec’ seara of oa? 
Address 

























iow. 






8741 Filbert St. 
er The 
8701-7 8S. Ashland Ave. 


AGENTS—$33.30 A WEEK 


Jack Wood did it! He writee—“‘ Hurry u 
100 more 


first lot in? days 
— best seller 








finest steel. all over. 
byone 





1 ‘ 
Soa eee og 


THOMAS MFG. O0., 2271 Wayne St., 
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The Rural Telephone. 

The farmers of this eccuntry should 
have @ telephone system joining them to- 
gether. Time is money, andthe phone 
a time saver, therefore, it is a money 
saver and ‘maker to the farmer. It is 
cheaper to talk than to walk or ride. 

The greatest hindrance to the gen- 
eral use of the telephone is lack of 
knowledge on the part cf the farmers 
who desire telephone service of how 
cheaply it can be obtained and just how 
to organize their .own companies and 
build and operate their own line. 

The object of this article is to urge 
the farmers to build and own their own 
telephone lines and to show them how 
easily it can be accomplished by acting 
co-operatively. 

The first thing to do is to organize 
a telephone company. Talk the question 
over and make the farmers understand 
the value to them of the telephone and 
that it is a good business investment and 
not a luxury; that a telephone in the 
house saves hundreds of miles of driving 
during the year; -is a time saver and 
a positive personal convenience. 

A telephone in the house enables one 
to call the doctor during the night and 
also call out the fire department of town 
in case of fire. In case of an accident 
it may be the means of saving a life by 
saving the time it would take to get 
the doctor. You .can give a general 
alarm in case of burglars, and save many 
a trip to town. It will put you into 
quick touch with the railroad station, 
bank or any other business place you 
may wish. 

In fact the telephone makes it possi- 
ble for the farmer’to transact . business 
at the farm which otherwise would take 
him away from home and cause him to 
lose valuable time It will also save 
him from the discomforts of winter 
travel and eliminate the loneliness of farm 
life. It makes the community all one 
family ; enables the farmer's wife to visit 
with her neighbors and helps to pass 
pleasantly many a lonely hour. 

People who have a telephone have a 
decided advantage over those who do not. 
In fact you cannot be up to date with- 
out it. Yomxmay-save the entire cost 
ef your telephone in) one business trans- 
action by keeping posted ‘on the market. 
I have never known of an instance when 
a farmer has taken out his phone when 
once installed, in his home. This one fact 
speaks voltimes in its. favor. 

After ther neighborhood has been can- 
vassed and ‘it is found that ten or more 
will take the instruments, it will be safe 
to organize a company. I think a single 
co-operative company is best. In this 
case each subscriber pays his share of 
the cost of installing the system and the 
future running expenses and repairs. 

The writer of this article was the 
first to subscribe and organize a com- 
pany of this kind and built ten miles 
of line costing @%ch member $20. We 
have yearly dues of $3 which pays all 
the running expenses and also creates 
a sinking fund that will keep the line 
in perfect repair. We have the best long 
distance instruments and direct connec- 
tion with the Keystone Telephone sys- 
tem which enables tis to reach all points. 

Any of the large telephone lines of the 
country will be glad to get your business 
by paying the regular toll rates when 
you desire to use their lines and will put 
in a switch board free that will give 
you direct connection. Farmers can 
furnish their own telephone poles by 
making a bee. --They can cut the poles 
and distribute them along their line at 
no cost to themselves but their labor 
and can also stretch the wire and do 
all the line work. 

I think it more advisable to hire some 
experienced lineman ftom the ccmpany 
which they desire to connect with to 
superintend the work. It will cost for 
material, outside of the poles, about $15 
a mile; for instruments from $10 to $12 
each. The telephone is in easy reach 
of all farmers and every farmer should 
have one. And don’t sel] out to some 
big company that will raise the rates on 
you oe A. Umoselle, Atlantic Co., 


Let the Engine Do the Work! 


Brighten the Life on the Farm 
for Yourself and Your. Family! 


This kind of? ‘Work. is 
especially tiresome and: 
‘disagreeable during thé 
édld winter months. | 
This little marvel of a © 
gasoline engine will 
» banish all this drudg- 


“20} poydde szemg “60,‘ST eum eg 






mila & 
Johnson 


Farm Pump Engine 


Non-Freezing and Trouble-Proof! 


The Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump Engine 
meets every demand on the farm. Can be 
attached to any pump in shortest possible | will not render drinking tanks useless. Brings 
time. Costs but a.trifle each day for gaso-| big dividend on investment through big ad- 
line. Does the work better..and more | vantage it gives in stock raising. 
rapidly than two hired-mén.could do it.| Complete Power Plant for Dairy or Laundry 
Runs in coldest weather as — asO2} This Farm Pump Engine has four-inch pul- 
hottest summer day. ley ior running Cantera omen « yg 

as churns, separators, was mac etc 
Comes to You Ready to Co to Work Just as useful to the women as the men. Will 

Here’s a “hired man” that is ready to start to/ clip hours from their work every day. By 

work the hour it gets on the farm. Easily moved | gaving labor it saves health. 


Keeps Your Water Tanks From Freezing 


Gives continuous supply of water so that ice 


about. Needs no cement foundation or special 
setting. Comes on its own base and is ready for Have Your Own Fire Department 
work the moment itis set in place. Tank holds Connected with eny force pump, a Fuller & 


asy to start and/| Johnson Farm Pump E give you 


day’s supply of gasoline. 
ample protection against fire for either your 


stop. Any child can run it with safety. 
ere’s an engine that is made as carefully | house or barn or other farm buildings. s 

as those used in the best automobile engines. | water to top of roof with a steady stréam. 

It is air-cooled. Important working parts in| Will pay big dividend in reducing cost of your 

metal case. . fire insurance. : 


Don’t Delay! Order a-Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump Engine Today 


Get the benefit of this powerful labor-saver | You Should Have Our Big Book on Engines 
during the winter months. will not only pump Send a postal for it today! It’s Free! 

all the water you want-—800 to 1,000 gallons per 

hour when attached to any force pump—but will| , We want everyone to know. about this won- 
also lighten your work in numerous other ways. | detful time and mosey saves Se pea re Me 
Just't the thing for a little workshop. Will run a ee tone oo oo -- coal Rooker Soa 
sm athe, saw or grinding wheel in a way that you can see one of these F Pump Engines. 


will ri 
- + than a Windmill, but does work that; If you are interested in | = eg of ae 
power, ask for catalog of Fuller & Johnson 


a Windmill can’t 

Is always on aS job, no matter how cold or | Double-Efficiency Engines. 
how fat Ge weether le, ov how coon or Bow Toll: this matter over with wife, then 
light is the wind. (163) | send that letter today for our big free catalog. 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO., 11 Sylvan Street, MADISON, WI6- 


















Because Hub Gore is guaran- 
teed by its makers to retain its stretch and 
wearing qualities for two whole years, and be- 
cause 
















Romeo or Juliet slippers demand Hub Gore. 
To be sure you get it look for the little “Heart” 
trade-mark on the inside of both ces 














fo: FREE 


CATALOGUE 









Safe--Swift--Sure Perfect hammeriess non-clogging 


action. 24 to 32 inch Genuine Im- 
ported Barrel. Fail! rib gives I nstantancous nigh. Hina breech block, all 
working parts‘covered up; snow and dirt cansot get in. lid ‘steel wall always between 


shell and shooter. Taken dows in ten seconds ae © ry —y walnut stock, fine finish. 
— gauge and drop of stock optional. Ne yep a Sent with privilege 
inati Don’t buy aati! you have read our ROOK de describing this pump gus and our su- 

7 line of singles and doubles. Ask for it today. THE UNION ARMS CO., 418 Auburndale, Toledo, 0., U. 8. A. 
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It 
Mahomed to the mountain since the 
mountain would not move to Mahomed. 

And ,that is just the conclusion 
reached by the wide awake educators 
when they declared that if the people 
cannot and will not go ‘to school they 
will také the school to the people. And 
hence the Breakfast Bacon Special. 

On looking over the market reports 
from day to. day it was discovered that 
there were fewer hogs than there should 
be. The state of Iowa alone is short a 
tremendots number of hogs. And ‘Iowa 
is the greatest hog state in the union. 

Why this shortage? The consumer 
it in the advance in price of meats. 


was a wise conclusion to move 


felt 
The 





Lecturer. Described in order from left to right. 


advance, it was said, was due to scarcity 
of hogs. ,. The railroads felt it in the 
loss of tons of freight. 

And why this scarcity? The railroads 
didn’t know, and the consumers . didn’t 
know, and the farmers didn’t know. Who 
did know? The college men who had 
every means at hand to find out why 
there was a scarcity of hogs. 

So it was perfectly natural for the 
railroads to say to the college men, 
“Let's get together and see if we can’t 
relieve the situation by teaching the 
farmers how to raise more hogs.” 

“All right,” the college men _ replied, 
“Hlow will we go about it?’ 

“Let’s run a special train over our 


| mee 

















Mr. Ramsell and Maj. Spillman who talked packimg honse to children,’ Miss Neale 8. Knowles, Domestic 
Science lecturer, Prof. H. M. ‘Cottrell, Rock Island Agrictlturist in cliarge of train. Prof.Bliss, lecturer on 
hogs, J. T, Brink, magazine man of Rock Island System, Farmer Geo..Godfrey, 
Editor Successful Farming: C. A. Bartell, Secretary to Prof. Cottrell, Helen L. Watts, Domestic Science 
Taken on rear of train. 


nished the speakers. They called it ‘the 
Breakfast Bacon Special. 

This is no new way of teaching the 
farmer. . There had been corn specials, 
and dairy specials, and oat specials and 
what not. The idea had spread abroad 
through the land until, North and South 
nad been made familiar with carrying 
education to the people by the train load. 

But never before in Iowa, nor else- 
whére that we know of, had one of these 
specials included instruction for the 
woihen. In this the Breakfast Bacon 
ial made a new move. While the 
were talking hog raising to the 
farmers up front, the women were as- 
sembled in the middle car listening in- 





hog lecturer; Alson Secor 


tently to the gospel of sensible, health- 
ful ways of cooking bacon, and other hog 
meats, and: they expounded on the sub- 
ject briefly of balanced rations, co-opera- 
tive work of self improvement through 
clubs, and better home life in general. 

Elsewhere we print the cooking recipes 
that the ladies handed out after talking 
to the women for half an hour. 

The story would not be complete with- 
out telling how the school children were 
instructed on hog meats and by-products. 
The packing houses of the state had ex- 
hibits of the different meat preparations 
and by-products and one of their men 
talked instructively and entertainingly, 
telling how the hogs were handled’ at the 





system and give lectures at the towns. 








We will furnish the train and crew, 
furnish the lecturers.” 

So it came about that the enterprizing 
agriculturist of the Rock Island System, 
Prof. H. M. Cottrell, who: for years .had 


you 


been an agricultural professor, worked 
up enthusiasm enough among the railroad 
officials, the commercial clubs, and the 
business men generally to finance and ad- 
vertise the scheme and the college exten- 
sion department of the State College fur- 





* Fig. 1 shows frame of cheap individual house and 


packing plants from the time they were 


Fig: 2 the house complete 


bought until ‘they were sold as dressed 
meats to the. jobber. 

Up front the men were told that there 
was a scarcity of hogs because of two 
things—feediiig too much corn, and: lack 
of- care at ‘farrowing: timé. Too much 
corn unfits the sow for maternity. It 
weakens the..pigs,.it makes the sows too 
fat, too cross, too tlumsy. Corn alone 
kills. Get that into your head. Then 
feed clover ‘hay, alfalfa hay, tankage, 









A “"REO” Stoel Shing 
Is FIRE WSURA 


Edwards’ fam- 
ous ‘‘Reo’’ Steel 
Shingles are 
FIRE-PROOF! 
Reduce fire in- 
surance cost 
ONE-FIFTH! 


$10,000 IRONCLAD BOND queranians 
your roof lightning-proof when built 
of material thatis the Nation’ 8 roofing sen- 
sation—the famous 


Edwards “REO” Steel Shingles 


“Reo” Shingles actually outlast buildings 
themselves! The “Reo” roof you put on this 
season will last than your 
Outwears four wood shingle roofs; outwears , 
six ps companion roofs. Cost price of 

for you get them of us at 


Manclacturer's Factory -to-Farm Prices! 


Alb frei t Pp repaid at Ay prices. Quick 
service. you r roof you can lay 
7 hammer +f Ak nails: x rest is easy! 


No. te a postal be) nears Te 
pleter jculars about fee wonders 

Shingles. Send the postal today, or 
ovied us a letter—the book will reach you by x 
tarn mail. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1106-1146 Lock Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


3 Roof 
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Save all the work and 
time of harrowing and 
make a rfect seed 
bed by using the 


Rotary Atenkment 


gn eg ae only genuine. Send 

name, for Free Book, No, 60 

or see yourdealer now. You 

can’t afford to be without a Kramer. 
KRAMER 


THE CO., Paxton, ili. 





















ey 
f rs. cent a 
per horse power per hour. Nothing can equal. 


o/ Nv GUARANTEE 
AS @ We buildall sizes. Hop- 
per ei or water tank 
nducements 
to introduce in new lo- 
calities. Write stating 
size and style wanted. 


WITTE TRON WORKS CO. 
1652O0akland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Set fully d 
will do all we > olaim for it. 

eae CHOKE OR CLOG 
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OREGON ORCHARD 
$1500 PER YEAR INCOME 


An investment of 8% month with us will give you an 
aonual income of 81 We have the largest orcbard in 
the West. Write today for information. 

R. M. Everhard, 113 National Bank Bidg., Medford, Ore. 


CATALPA SPECIOSA 


TREES 


Mine are true to name. Write for free Booklet. 
B. C. ROGERS, Box 43 Mechanicsburg, Obie 
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Organized Work with the King Road Drag 
Continued from page 4 


only to sink into the mud where it 


benefited nobody. 
You all know how they’d pile the 


sod and stones in the middle of the 
road; how everybody was compelled 
to drive down in the gutter, When 
the sides got cut up so they were 
worse than the middle the teamster 
took to the middle of the road. That 
was soon full of chuck holes and 








One of Ransom’s patent cement block culverts 


ruts because it had‘no solid bottom. 
It.is this class of roads, that makes 
it cost the farmers about 20 centg a 
mile a ton to haul his produce. to 
market. 

“It costs us about $5 a mile a 
year to drag the roads and keep 
them good all the'time,” said Mr. 
Ransom. 

How often do you drag? 

“Probably ten times a year would 
be the average. This year we have 
not had to drag much because of the 
drouth. We never touch the roads 
unless they need it. Many little show- 
ers can come and we do not drag 
because they do not make the roads 
muddy.” 

In regard to the expense of keeping 
up the roads with a King road drag 
Mr. Ransom said: 

“We figure it doesn’t cost a cent 
to drag the roads. You see it’s this 
way, About so much work has to 
be done on the roads with scraper 
and big road grader. (D. Ward King 








Showing cement protection for tile culvert The 
post also acts as guide showing end of cuiverts 
says the road drag will do it all). 
We have made it possible by the 
King road drag to do five miles of 
grading as cheaply as we formerly 
used to grade one mile of road that 
wasn’t kept dragged. Another thing, 
these road men are the best. kind of 
road inspectors. I have each man 
carry a spade with him and when he 
sees a wash started or a hole form- 
ing at the approach of a bridge he 
fills it up. If anything serious needs 
attention such as a bad wash or a 
broken culvert he notifies me. It 
only takes a few minutes to fix a 
place just starting to be bad. That's 
why we have such good roads. Auto 
drivers are high in praise of our 
Continued on page 33 





No amount of care and cultivation 
will make.a crab tree bear pippins 





{ 


It’s the same with paint. - All the formulas, fine machinery 
and painstaking care in the world will not make good ‘paint 
unless the ingredients are pure and of the best quality. 

My people do not have to take anybody’s word on raw 
material—they produce it. _They have their own linseed oil 
plants, lead mines and zinc. mines. They are paint makers 
from start to finish——not mere assemblers—and when they say 
their paint for your house, barns, hinery, fences, wagons 
and every other farm purpose is the best for you, it isn’t a 
guess. They know. 

Have you a copy of our Farm Book? It gives just the 
paint or varnish for everything about a farm that needs paint 
and tells how to apply it. You had better send for a copy of 
this book and then locate a Sherwin-Williams dealer: The 
book has thé information, the dealer has the right paint and 
you have the time and the ability to do the work. The result 
will be a farm in the pippin class. 


Address THE LITTLE PAINT MAN, care of 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


665 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio. In Canada, 689 Centre Street, Montreal 





The Kerosene Engine 


Wins Immense Success! 
en eee caredteece World’s Cheapest Power 


PB FN nathan -~ ago this was-an unknown engine, [oday 
wo doa are in actual ‘use, giving best and cheapest 
wer ever 
as popularity of ” Kerosene Engines is growing by 
ps and bounds. Users of this engine don’t worry because 
gasoline prices are rising. Coal oil frequently costs 6c to ise 
ss a pet. ailon than gasoline. 














troit” produces greater power from less fuel than any 
gasoline - —~H uns equally well on kerosene, gasoline, alcohel, 
ate, etc, 
Why bar 4, gasoline engine, and and pay two prices for fuel, w’ 
he splend ane tl ” for much money, does more 

better work oil? Its simplicity, power and con- 
venience are wopdectel. Only three mo parts. Speed and 
fuel consumption under absolute control. Children -— it with 
ease. Mounted on ny A on portable. Does work of engines 
weighing four times as m 


The Amazing “DETROIT” 


From Factory to You—ON TRIAL 











You ord size * Engine from 2 
clusi va, on days’ ss oe an ayy ied gr ~ nt that we ‘wil 
refu every < this engine ou are not 
ae eA won tobe t othe w agle dpdae. Every engine getea 
Ready to run when. save cane from a) ndings bolore on the engine You purchest. Every 
Starts without cranking. = it”’ saad by our entire capital. 


One- 
fourth the weight of otheren- Detroit 
tion Bo nee. eos ae eeniteeh. non ‘markable © ongine. 
Only three moving parts. Serceéne onai: sine eve i 


cis—no fuel pump. Overrans WYIt@ Quick | for Grand Introductory Offer 


apne Sos bares we will make a very special 
maker to user—only one profit. or orion ‘This isalimited offer. Quick action is important. 


Light weight saves freight. (55) off a line today—on = postal for F: 


—for Free ik and 
Detroit Engine W: 


“The Book of Revelations” 


pixing oll the, the ty all the details 














380 Bellovue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


“HOW AND WHAT TOINVENT". and 
* ~ —>|NVENT: ‘HOW TO OBTAIN PATENTS” ex- 
a plained FREE. Chester W. Brown, 


Patent Atterney, 912 F Street, Washington, » c 
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ALWAYS THE FARMER'S FRIEND. 
HE’ old_ stand-by of the 
ro American farmer, the one 
he has known best since he 
knew one plant from another, for hay, for pasture, 
and prominent in every well considered three-to- 
five-year rotation with corn and the cereals for re- 
storing nitrogen, almost the first plant-food con- 
stituent to become deficient, humus and lost vigor 
to his tired land, is the biennial, medium red 
clover, which according to his location and train- 
ing, he may speak of as June clover, meadow 
clover, broad-leafed clover, or common clover. To 
him it has been the Alpha and Omega as a forage; ferti- 
lizer, and weed exterminator, the ever-present friend in 
time of need, and to this day it is so regarded by. tens-of 
thousands if not 
millions, who only 
would lend a deaf 
ear to any sugges- 
tion that red clover 
had or could have a 


rival, and that any 
pretender, regard- 
less of claims or 
character must at 
best be but a cheap 
imitation, . put for- 
ward with intent to 
deceive the unwary 
and mislead the 
ms ignorant, . 

No one knowing anything.of the agriculture’ of the 
past two hundred years would have the temerity to de- 
clare that any other plant of its kind and purpose had 
wrought so widely, so well, or so profitably ‘for its 
possessors, and doubtless it never was -rated. higher, 
had a larger acreage, now about 5,000,000 acres, or 
more extended use than in -this..-first; decade of the 
twentieth century, champions of any possible competi- 
tors to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Its kin, all classed in the genus Trifolium, are said 
by the botanists to number 250 or more species, some 
65 of which are known in North America, but among 
these to which most attention is given are Scarlet or 
Crimson clover, White clover, Alsike clover, Mammoth 
clover, Egyptian clover, and Japan clover,.each having 
its peculiarities, habits and habitat, differing from :the 
others, but the big thing all the.time.in the. clover line, 
with the. exception of alfalfa or lucerne (Medicago 
sativa) is the red clover, . botanically identified . as 
Trifolium pratense. None of the clovers are properly 
called grasses, but are known as legumes, to which be- 
long peas, beans, and similar plants that bear their 
seeds in pods. 

DOES NOT HAVE ALL THE VIRTUES. 

The justifiable claims for its possession..of many vir- 
tues do not amount to assertions that it has no defects, 
for like most things touched, by human hands it has 
imperfections. While it makes a famous hay the man 
who feeds it too generously to his horses finds that 
unless it has been harvested and cured with much 
more than the usual care, under the most favarable 
conditions, it gives off a dust that causes the horses 
to cough in a way very annoying, not to say distressing. 
If perchance his pasture has much white clover and his 
horses graze there over night or Sunday in the summer 
months, they are pretty sure to slobber so much that 
from a bridle standpoint they are disagreeable indeed. 
If he turns his cows, or they turn themselves, into a 
lush growth of clover; and particularly when it is wet 
with dew or rain, the cows or sheep, and séme of the 
best ones, are liable to swell up right away td such an 
extent that speedy death is a pleasing relief to them 
and the occasion of much gnashing by the owner. If he 





Insects Fertilize Clover 


persists in trying to grow clover continuously on the 
same land he may find his land ‘clover sick,” and re- 
fusing to honor his requisitions until it has had some 
years of rest, or perhaps suitable medication. 


CLOVER. THE. FAMILIAR. 
FAVORITE 


By ED. CoBURN 





real competitor or | 
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aaa HAS A WIDE RANGE OF 
i GROWTH. 
Clover in some of 
its forms grows well eran 
in the humid parts of the United’States and South- 
ern Canada, but its principal field may be included 
virtually in territory having its northern line ex- 
tending east and west from Duluth, Minnesota, and 
on the south from Springfield, in southern Mis- 
souri.. This is applicable especially to red clover. 
It does best on well drained, lime-impregnated 
loams, and is not at home in sand, compact clay, 


Hon. F.D,Coburn or prairie soils that are largely gumbo. Barring 


the alfalfa branch of the family it is not wholly pros- 
perous in the Rocky Mountain, Pacific Coast and lower 
Southern states. Alsike clover, on account of its hardi- 
ness, can be raised farther north than its relatives, mak- 
ing a dense growth, and it is excellent for hay of a fine- 
ness that causes it to be little wasted in feeding. ’ 
RIGHT SEED ALL IMPORTANT. ,- , 

As in alfalfa-growing, the basis of a satisfactory stand 
of clover is good seed, and without it the other efforts 
and painstakings for success are largely in vain. There 
is no other seed of which dealers offer so many grades 
and qualities, and there are no others in which there is 
more cheating. As an example, one sample is cited which 
sold for $5.20 per hundred pounds, but being in reality 
only 48 per cent clover seed and only 18.26 percent of 
it viable, its actual cost was at the rate of $28.48. per 
hundred. In this hundred pounds were nearly 26 per 
cent weed seeds, and more than 26 per cent of dirt, sticks 
and stones, together with an average of: nearly 140,000 
weeds to the pound. The Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, reports that several samples.of red clover 
seed imported from Germany were found to-contain from 
20 to 40 per cent of yellow trefoil seed alone. America 
exports clover seed largely, much of it of high quality, 
while importations of low quality seed aré constantly 
being made for purposes of adulteration and sale in mix- 
ture with better seed, whereby large profits are assured to 
the mixer and seller. Rated as “good” red clover seed 
should contain not more than 100 weed seeds to the pound. 
yet out of 163 samples tested by Canada authorities but 
two contained less than 100 weed seeds per pound; only 
22 had less than 1,000 per pound, and many pounds car- 
ried from 10,000 to 40,000 weed seeds. 

Among the more common weed seeds in red clover are 
yellow trefoil, of about the same size as the clover seed 
and difficult to separate from it, two or three kinds of 
dodder, three kinds of plantain, ragweed, dog fennel, sor- 
rel, oxeye daisy, chickweed, lamb’s quarter, peppergrass, 
two or three 
kinds of pig- 
weeds, crab- 
grass, green 
and yellow fox- 
tail, and witch- 
grass. 

Red clover 
seeds vary in 
size, form and 
color, their 


bein : , . ae 
—— one . Clover Header at Work 


to 
one-twentieth of an inch. They are smooth, triangular, 
and in color range from deep violet to light yellow, and 
when fresh have a somewhat polished appearance, turn- 
ing when the seeds are old or dead to a dull brown. Hav- 
ing a very hard shell the seeds sprout more slowly that 
some others, and instances are not uncommon in which 
it has ‘failed to grow until the second year from sowing. 
A bushel weighs 60 pounds, the yield is from three to 
nine bushels per acre—seldom the latter quantity, how- 
ever, and generally it is gathered from the second cutting. 
PROPER METHODS OF SEEDING. 

The most common custom is to sow early in the spring 
when the soil is honey-combed by frost, on fall-sown 
wheat, rye, or beardless barley, or with oats, 10 to 20 
pounds per acre, varying with locality and conditions, 
sometimes harrowing the seed in and sometimes leaving 





Continued on page 47 , 
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Great Price Wrecking Sale! 


READ THIS WONDERFUL FALL OFFER 
THE CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY 


DUR LARGE STOCK INCLUDES“ ElETY THOUSAND BARGAINS! | ®=AD. EVERY WORD OF THIS 


magnificent 
motive. is the largest stock of manufactured articles to you will escily understand why we call our literature, catalogs, 
found under the sun. It is bargains everywhere. and booklets “Price Wreckers.” This is our vocation— 
Seventeen years of honest dealing besides our capital stock | wrecking prices. We save you from 30 to 50 per cent. 
d surplus of over $1,000,000.00 is your absolute protection.| We are known as “Tho World’s Bargain Center.” 
‘You make no mistake on any selection from this page in Every single article on sale in this ad. is guaranteed brand 
nding your order at once. We guarantee satisfaction. new and first class. Write us today. See coupon below. 


PRINT LINOLEUMS. MAGNIFICENT SUIT Less THAN COST} LADIES’ PATENT COLT BLUCHERS. 
MP-59. A Splendid e@ captured an Entire Stock at his is a rare opportunity to se- 
es of Print Linoleum in ata ras ae ow rice. You get the co grade patent leather shoes 
t imitation of quarter benefit. lack cheviot suit. at @ give away price. They are made 
ral oak. 6 ft, newest west model, anilored by experts. Coat the latest city style. Dull mat d mat top; 
Cc round cack style; ve t po r single perforated toe caps. _ 
breasted. tye: x0. Be with ie oe and extension sole. 




































































Patterns of 
Beaute te) Wp ences i eet sn ne rT 
noleums colors; . an 
ds. wide. State with e — only 
colors wanted. Sateen yd.. State 426 trousers.......++. cocccecnes $4. 95 pcr dozen. .....$10.80 

























Comstertable Reoking Chair. MEN’S PATENT BLUCHER SHOES LADIES’ ALL WOOL SKIRT. 
1-A-754, Boo While they last 6,000 pairs Panama Skirt. Made 
F Parlor or  aipest a 20 Bh . cares Colt Blucher the every latet , cane effect.” Beau- 
oes, at & sa ou mmed wit ilk t. 
frame. of $ We took the entire ul oa tin covered — 








Broad, diamond- out ub of the factory: “This A 
’ ita Sack, ay holstered; . oe? isan Nobby apd dressy 












is perfect fitting shoe. 
broad large ndsome, 6 to 11. Widths C, D, E and 7.0). like it. Colors, black or blue. 
jurable. Covering is. biack EE. $1. to 30 in waist, 37 1044 front. 
drill in imitation leather. Price per pair. . 27-A-119. 
Retail value $7.00. Our price. ..$3.98 Price per dozen pair. $21.00 (Postage 16c)............ 




















_ me Wool e Regular Stan Se oe Weigh 
° 24-B. This is our Wool vy Weight 

anaes eee i 7 in ogame cone i -4  - mie 
Ends have deep Ley Mord.| HELEee lected eee Made for good, 
ers and are finished with silk ms ™ hard wear and are soft and warm. 
tape. Soft, warm, comfy. Col- , ue. wae rohan wood brown, 


1.98 or, gray. Does not show soil 24.B-4000. 
gasizes 34 to 46, + at Pisop * 35eli: like character. We sell many better eS. 
uare 





“ot No. 928. Common Star A. 
Star 6to 2,16 ip. Red Cedar Shin- 
gies. 6 in. Clear butt. 
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nuickly. Positively guaranteed. Size $1.9: 9 
Shipping weight a 7 4 lbs. A big $1.98 -B-4005. Drawers. sizes 32 3 5 Red Cedar, White Cedar,also Fancy and 
bargain. Price per pair............ to 44 ing. waist measure, price €|Butt Dimensions Shingles at low priccs, 








LADIES’ TAILORED suit. PLUMBING MATERIAL. STEEL ROOFING. 


This Ladies’ allored 
myn Gn You coud 
ot buy the material alone {Prices mean a sav. 
or this suit beautifu tare bret +e 30 to 60 per aving 7s 

ae pete fitting. It an illustration ofa bath- - 
t front, sermi-fi fi at f en g Seam. 
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Shore b black or navy ee Bioes 22 32 ‘to be / Our Hich-Grade Galvanised R 
4 in, bust sneasure. me ST 95 a8 re this acne out ra Proof Roofing at prices wnat io trom Ant. 
Price Only. ....-+++++++++: them in detail. te us today, HFSS, "fells af about our freight pre offer. ; 
HIGH QUALITY SMYRNA RUGS. IGALVANIZED yy WELD FENCING NEW 
Heavy, revere: Wo secured this Fencing Lot No. 901. Yellow 








eae ttern. Redor green 
border colors from being weather beaten Nou es Brit Kiln Dried. : 


und; 
blue or red. (Rm it is as good as new. 

This is only one itom out of our 20,000,000 
ats Te I a2, “state W ; tay, A 1 Bic ft. of Building Lumber. Our General Mer. 
colors wanted when ordering. co tays, 12in.apart. — chandise Catalog lists a thousand other equally 
30x60 i. 0. 36x72 in.$1.60] Wt. per rod 6.8 ibs. Prize per rod. 1 6c good bargains from the lowest grade Sheathing 
6x9ft..,. 3.26 9x12 ft...6.95]wWe ha have a complete stock of Wire ne and Fencing.|Lumber to highest quality Hardwood Flooring 


ELEGANT OAK DRESSER, 7 Superior Gasoline 


M, P, 45. 
sible Smyrna Rug. andsome e r at Salvage Sale. Aside Pine Ceiling; teched and ama Ta 












































. An Astonis Oak Pumping Engine. 
r Value, Colonial st 
5 rawers brass pulls, safe ae The Se eS pumps 





igh: uae bevel y fap + at magamplete 
carved top, rounded scroll stand. . 
rds, shapely dresser to) 40x19 ng 30 da ee 


ns, God casters, lendid gold- 
n in on so oa 
Worth dbl. Price only ra] catalog. H. P. Frice....... 


SEND Us THIS COUPON || THE PRICE WRECKING CATALOG. HOW TO ANSWER 


ublish a 4.900 page handsomely illustrated catalog FAL A ri “The 
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Chicago House Wrecking Co.: 430 tecker.”” is a book descriptive of our operations, It explains our 
Hen Be. at Bherifte Sales, Receivers’ Sales and Manufacturers’ Sales. The 
| saw this ad. in Successful Farming 8 are shown true to life and fully described. Our broad, binding guarantee 






good 

is fully outlined. The liberal terms we make our customers have made us 

thousands Spy everywhere. No chance for you to g0 wrong. Your 

money back ou are not satisfied is the bey-note of our business methods. 

Low prices combined with quick, accurate service has given us a vast army of 

—— customers, Our Catalog is the most wonderful book published ong 
a ft 





| am interested in 


















Send me your 1000 page catalog. 
Name 


Town 
Ceo State. 









Each one costs over $1.00 to — yet we give it to 4 absolut 
free without obligation of any Kind. Just fill out t nm in the next column and send 
to us at once, and we will im media mail you free of a charge this magnificent Boqnomy 
Guide, “The Great Price Wrecker.” If there are any special articles you are interested in say 
so on this coupon. We give you comple information. 
CHICAGO HOUSE G@ CO., 35th and iron Sts., CHICAGO, 
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Various Considerations of The Hog 
By F. D. COBURN 
Sec’ y State Board of Agriculture, Kansas 
Continued from October issue, 


Small Bites That Go Down Well. 


sheep now. Not too many ewes in a 
field. Get a good, strong, thrifty sire and 
feed them all liberally. 





VERMIN A GREAT DRAWBACK. 

In these days when it ‘s so entirely 
practicable, at almost no cost at all, to 
have swine free from lice there is little 
excuse for any farmer permitting his 
stock to be the prey of these detestable 
vermin, and yet nothing is more com- 
mon than to see the hogs, df high-class 
blood and breeding too, on farms man- 
aged by men of supposedly superior in- 


Ei pay later. 


It comes a little hard to pull your 
weasel and pay a lot of money for a 
thoroughbred sheep, but that is more or 
less because we have not been educated 
to it. Whem we buy. tools we. want to 
get’ the best. Just so with sheep. But 
a sheep is a thing that we ought to prize 
even more than a good farm: implement. 

The longer the legs of the sheep, the 
higher you have to build your fences. 


If you want early lambs, mate your 


You'll get your 


Ringing hogs isn’t a thing any of us 
really enjoy doing, but for the sake of 
pease and to keep a whole pen it pays 
well. 

Dry straw for the hog houses often 
pays for itself in comfort, and anything 
that brings your hogs comfort makes them 
grow faster. Crowd them along every 
way you can, Dry straw will help. 

If you have more small potatoes than 
you know what to do with, swing the 
three-pail kettle and boil a lot for the 
porkers. Salt sparingly and don’t make 
them a steady diet. Once in a while, 
that’s enough. Just to give variety. 

Farmers many times get the name of 





telligence, almost swarming 
while their hair, especially back 
of the ears, on the neck and 
breast end back of the fore legs 
is matted with nits in al! stages 
of incubation, daily adding 
fresh recruits to the hosts of 
predacevus pests. As these 
have no other sustenance than 
he blood and juices sucked 
rom the animal upon which 
they subsist it must be evident 
that a thousand of them, more 
or less, pumping from their 

ost night and day must have a 
harmfully devilitating effect 
and contribute to an enfeebled 
edndition poorly adapted to re- 
sisting or warding off such 
diseases as swine are heir to, 
apart from the expense of the 

ed maintenance ration ne- 
eessary to support such a severe 
and constant drain. Hogs so 
infested, if attacked by. cholera 
or any other disease are much 
less likely to recover than those 
not infested. The hog-louse 
affects no other animal, but 'de- 
votes its entire atténtion to 
swine. Riddance or prevention 
is had by. the. application of 
some of the various coal tar, 
petroleum, or tobacco solutions 
by frequently immersing the 
animals in a tank. by spraying, 
or thoroughly scrubbing. The 
same preparation should be 
used also to rid the pens and 
sleeping quarters of lice if they 
have been occupied by animals 
that were lousy. It is of little 
use to spray the upper part of 
the hog and leave the underside 
untouched, because the lice will 
multiply in this untouched sur- 
face ahd soon spread over the 
animal’s entire body. Rémedies 
sre of no use unless the pens 
and sleeping quarters are rid of 
the lice as well. 

Professor Shepard of the 
South Dakota Experiment Sta- 
tion has a device with which 
the hogs do théir own dipping, 
especially in mild weather. This 
is a tank set in the ground in 
the corral or pasture, say eight 
or ten feet square and ten inches 
deep, made from two-inch 
plank, and connected with a 
water tank or supply. This 
Vath tank is kept about two- 
thirds full of water, into which 
hag been poured a quart or two 
of some approved dip. The 
hogs will wallow in this 
aed the vermin fare badly, 

jie the skin of the hogs is 

pt ‘in the very pink of con- 


When the bath is fresh the animals 








with live,| But after all,’ legs are not what count 


being close 








LET’S “TALK TURKEY” 


There is no question but the farmer on the cover of this 
issue is going to get over the fence, and have turkey fer his 
Thanksgiving dinner. Notice the gleam in his eyes—he can al- 
most taste that turkey’now and his Thanksgiving dinner—such 
a feast it will be. 

There is going to be a big feast for Successful Farming 
readers this coming year. Never in the history of a farm paper 
have there been such plans and such preparations for the read- 
ers as we are making for SUCCESSFUL FARMING’S au- 
dience this coming year. 

Are you going to get your share of the turkey? I wish I 
could sit dcwn at your table one of these evenings and tell you 
just what Ihave in store for you this coming year. I know 
that you would be truly thankful that the time has arrived 
when SUCCESSFUL “ARMING can give its readers more real 
value. than. ever before and more real value than any other 
paper published for farm folks. This is a strong statement, 
but we are prepared to back it up with the forthcoming issues. 

There will be articles by Coburn, Henry, Holden and doz- 
ens. of other men of national reputation. THE POWER OF 
THE FARMER SERIES will be continued by General Fred 
D. Grant and Lawrencé O. Murray. Articles on soii fertility, 
fruit growing, hog’ raising, ete., besides our regular depart- 
ments devoted to live. stock, poultry, etc., which are written 
by the best possible autherities. 

From new on SUCCESSFUL FARMING will be more 
crowded than ever with a4rticles, editorials, illustrations and 
special money making ideas for people’ on the farm. Never 
in its history have I been more enthusiastic about SUCCESS- 
FUL FARMING. During six months over 100,000 of SUC- 
CESSFUL FARMING’S big family .have renewed their sub- 
scriptions; 80,000 and more of these subscriptions are for 
more than two years in length. Thése figures do not include 
the thousands of new subscriptions. 

Do you know what this means? It means that the, people 
who have been reading SUCCESSFUL FARMING during the 
past year, have stam their O. K. on it. They have liked 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING so well that they have urged their 
friends to take it and they have cried ““Let’s have some more.” 

They want more turkey and they are going to get it. I am 
sparing no pains, no eXpense and no time nor cost of labor to 
give my readers the best. There is rio article too high priced, 
nothing too good for the readers of SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 
Is it any wonder I am optimistic? : Can you blame me for 
feeling good? The farmers are coming into their own, and it 
is right they should, and SUCCESSFUL FARMING proposes 
to take second place to no publication in the hearts of tie 
farmers. ; 

If your subscription. to SUCCESSFUL FARMING expires 
during the next three months, (and it does if there is a renewal blank 
enclosed in this issue), please do not lose this opportunity to re- 
new while the subscription price is so low, only 35 cents for two 
years,—50 cents for three years—and ten years for only $1.00. 
See the NEW IDEA RENEWAL BLANK enclosed. Better 
use it now, while you have that impulse to do it. 

Climb the fenee and help yourself to your share of the 
turkey this coming year. Yours heartily, 

BE. T. MEREDITH, 
Publisher of Successful Farming. 


’ 








with sheep. So make it your rule to get 


‘ 


and stingy, when the truth 
is they are only economical. 
Many who accuse the farmer of 
being mean do not themselves 
know the difference between 
being eeonomical and ‘stingy. 
Economy means care in all 
matters pertaining to money or 
farm operation, Sometimes 
that leads to the expenditure of 
a good deal of money, for farm 
tools, ‘ete. Stinginess never 
does things like that. Stingi- 
ness never spends anything 
without » growl, 

The finest folks in the world 
are out on the farm. Mark that 
down, but don’t tickie yourself 
that you are in On the first floor 
just because you live on the 
farm. To be fihe is better than 
to belong to a fine class of ‘peo- 
ple. Don’t you think sot 

Whatever the fuel you burn, 
right now is the time to put it 
in. Don’t wait till Jack Frost 
grabs you by the hind leg ‘and 
pinches you like sixty: -Get 
ahead of him and keep ahead. 

Sweep up the barn floor every 
few days. Then it is easy to 
keep itso. It is the mark ofa 
good farmer to have everything 
up in good shape wheugver 
company comes. 

Have a hammer out in the 
barn all the time. Keep it in 
its place.. To do that you must 
havea place. Is that the Way 
with you!—Z. L. Vincent, 


>? 2 > 
About Pony and Collie Dog 
Contest. 


The publisher of Successful 
Farming invites the attention 
of his readers co the page ad- 
vertisement in this issue of ‘the 
Pony Contest, which is now 
under way. The contest will 
be “decided on the 15th of 
Deéember, and some boy or 
girl will be made very happy 
when he receives the splendid 
pony and cart, which is ‘to: be 
given to the boy or girl who 
earns it by sending in the most 
subscriptions, as explained in 
the advertisement. 


We want to call your ial 
attention to the fact that tliere 
will be twelve collie iven 
away also in the contes ese 
dogs are.ail Scotch Col and 


evéry one of them has.a pedi- 
gree. These dogs are from the 
kennel of Casady and Thomp- 
son of Jamaica, Guthrie County, 


-lowa, and are the finest stock 


we are able to secure anywhere. 
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puuiriok considerable’ of the liquid, and 

. Shepard is doubtless right: in be- 
lieving that it is helpful. in preventing 
or getting rid of harmful internal para- 
sites. After an experience of ten. years, 
in which time his hogs have had no lice, 
no skin disease and no cholera, he con- 
cludes he could not afford to do without 
this. deyice which enablés each hog to 
be his own physician. He recommends 
that the tank be'cleaned out and a fresh 
bath provided’ about every two - weeks, 
and perhaps oftener in a muddy time. 


. & ¢ @: 


Tf you give some friend Successful 
Pirrming for Christmas jay spread the 
cospel of better farming and give a pres- 
ent worthy of the 





day. 





léw-built sheep. 

Some racks for feeding sheep will. soon 
save enough to pay for themselves. You 
can make them. 

Hens like small potatoes boiled for a 
ration now and then. They make eggs 
fast. , 

Shift the old hens off. .They may die 
before spring, and they surely will not 
lay as many eggs as a young bird. 

Try a little race with: your neighbor 
folks this winter. Keep your hens well, 
clean out their houses often, spray for 
lice, ventilate the ‘houses the best you 
can and don’t forget the bone afd grit. 

Let tle eggs go often. I always be- 
lieve in gelling when you can get‘a good 
fair price. ‘ % 








Your Opportunity. 

The following letter shows what ldan- 
ing Successful Farming might do, and 
it also shows your oportunity to help a 
neighbor get a good thing. He writes: 
“I borrowed a copy of Successful Farm- 
ing from a subscriber of yours and I 
find it such a good paper that I will en- 
close 50 cents for. three year’s subscrip- 
tion to the same.” 

It is this continued boosting by’ our 

friends that makes Successful Farm- 

‘grow. If you do not like to loan 

yout paper to your neighbors send us 

their names and we will send them gam- 

e--copies and try and interegt, ¢bem. 

ou. will do yourself a good tur, and 
also. ! 
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Harvest the Ice Crop. 

The first fayorable freeze should be 
taken advantage of. If it is put off until 
late in the season, one is apt not to get 
any at all. If the pond or creek is near, 

it ip well to keep the snow swept off the 
ae from which the ice is to be cut. for 
a few days. This giyes it a chance to 
freeze to a greater thickness and it will 
be freer from the honeycomb. Once swept 
off the wind will keep, it free from drift- 
ing snow. 

Any building will answer for an: ice 
house, or part of a building. It is not 
necessary to provide a regular ice house 
with double walls. Extra precauticns in 
packing will take the place of these. It 
should aot be smaller that 12x12. Good 
drainage should be provided. If it lacks 
this naturally, cover the bottom with 
stenes and lay tile to carry away the 
water that melts from the ice. If the 
water cannot escape it will melt the ice. 
(Jood ‘ventilation of the building is also 
essential. This can be provided for by 
making some openings in the gable ends 
of the building. 


When the ice’ is right for cutting, it 


blocks, the size and shape being a matter 
of taste. The size should be as large as 
can be conveniently handled and the shape 
of each block as uniform as possible. If 
the cakes are not uniform in shape, they 
cannot be compactly placed in the ice 
house; while it they are too large one 
man cannot handle them. Any cross cyt 
saw answers the purpose for cutting, and 
a straight line should be followed. 

When cut, it is hauled and packed in 
the house. The bottom of the ice house 
should be covered with no less than six 
inches of gcod wood sawdust or chaff. 
Then pack the cakes of ice as close to- 
gether as pessible to within about one foot 
of the wall on each side of the: building. 
When one or two layers have been placed, 
fill the space between the ice and the 
walls with sawdust and tamp. Continue 
thusly until the ice house is full or until a 
sufficient quantity has been harvested and 
cover with about eighteen inches of hay. 
Sawdust may be used, but it makes it 
harder to get the ice out in the summer 








/and is no more effective in preserving the 
should be sawed into conveniently sized | ice 


Often two or more neighbors can com- 
bine and put up the ice together, which 
will lessen the expense and work to each 
one. One should always put yp more 
than ‘is needed, because part of it will 
melt during the summer however careful 
one is in packing it... It is well to put up 
about once and a half as much as will 
be needed. If'the two or more neighbors 
can keep a large quantity in one building 
there will be less waste than there will be 
when; the same amount is stqred in two 
separate buildings. 

A supply of ice comes in handy. during 
the hot summer months to preserve milk, 
cream and butter, In fact, it is almost 
a necéssity for dairy work in controlling 
temperatures. Then it is worth. its cost 
just for the sake of having it as a cheap 
luxury for making cold drinks, ice cream 
and for preserving foods such as meats 
ar‘ fruits for table use. Every farmer 
mc*es a mistakes when he does not take 
advantage of the chance to put up a sup- 
ply of ice.—Lynford J. Haynes. 
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HOMESTEAD FOR YOU 








You can still secure a Government homestead in 
Montana—where farming pays. These homesteads 
are 160 acres, and in some counties 320 acres each, 
along the new CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & 
PUGET SOUND RAILWAY. 

The available homestead lands are extremely 
fertile, growing successfully large crops of wheat, 
oats, barley, alfalfa, potatoes, vegetables, corn, fruits 
and sugar beets. Markets for the crops raised are, 
assured. 

Low round-trip homeseekers’ tickets on sale to 
points in Montana on the first and third Tuesdays 
of each month, during the remainder of 1g10. 


Descriptive literature free on request. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Railway 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, Chicago 
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Author of “How to Grow One Hundred Bushels of Corn per Acre on Worn Soils” and “How to Produce 
Big Yields on Worn-out Soils.” 


The astounding statement is 


made | precious store-house of 


nitrogen in the 


that there are ten million dollars worth | air, but has also taught us the way by 


or nitrogen in the air above every acre| 
of our land, “that it is free— free for the 
taking.” 

When we consider that nitrogen is the 
“most precious, the most important and 
the most costly” of the three elements 
necessary to make good soils, and that 
it is the element socnest farmed out of 
the soils, then every person who wishes 
to build up the soil, is certainly deeply 
interested in getting his share of 


r 


| 





the | 


which we can draw from its never-end- 
ing supply for the needs of our crops. 

The beacon light to lead the way to 
nitrogen restoration into the soil, is the 
legumes, the plants that have the power 
of fixing, the free atmosplieric nitro- 
gen contained in the soil. Nature has 
supplied. these plants by the thousands, 
some of them being the trees of the for- 
ests. 

On the roots of nearly everv legumin- 
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Fig. 1.<A Field of Vetch in Full Bloom 


precious lot of soil building material 
floating about in the air above his soil. 

Being assured that there is a great 
storehouse of nitrogen in the air above 
our soils, how are we to draw from this 
precious’ store-house its riches, and 
transfer them into our soils so that they 
will be assimilated into the systems of 
the growing plants, and thus secure for 
them an abundance of the element that 
makes vigor of growth? When our timb- 
ered and prairie scils were new, . they 
were filled with nitrogen, placed thete 
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ous plant are found the legume root-tub- 
ercles or nodules. These are the homes 
of the bacteria that draw the nitrogen 
from the air for their food, and, drawing 
more than they need, the surplus is 
stered in the soil for the use of the hus- 
bandman. 

If, then, our soils bave been, by the 
conscienceless system in vogue in our 
country, robbed of their supply of nitro- 
gen, and there are thousands of plants 
that can be grown which will rep'enish 


these supplies of nitrogen, and consider- 





Fig. 2.—Pilowing Under Heavy Crops of Vetch the Last Week in May 


through the centuries of this formation, 
by the growing and decaying of trees, 
plants and grasses. But the past fifty 
years and more of the _ crucifying 
methods of farming have plundered these 
soils of almost every vestige of nitrogen, 
unti] they bave in many instances become 
“Wastes too bleak to rear’ 
The common growth of earth; the 
foodfal ear.” 
Happily. scientihe farming has not 
tamght us of the existance of this 





ing that but one plant can be grown at 
a time for this purpose, then we must 
search for the legume easiest grown, or 
that will grow best under the varied 
conditions of heat, cold, wet or dry 
weather, and poor soil. Of all the le- 
gumes now used for the gathering of ni- 
trogen into the soil, I believe that Sand 
or Hairy vetch comes nearer filling the 
conditions mentioned 

It is claimed that there are one hun 

Continued on Page 26 
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FROST PROOF 
CABOT’S 
SHEATHING QUILT 


is not a mere feltor paper. It is ten times 
wrrmer than the best and costliest papers, 
and incomparably warmer than the cheap 
ones. Itis a matted lining. full of dead air 
spaces, that keeps out the cold in the same 
way that a bird’s feathers do. It costs but 
le a foot, and will pay for itself over and 
over again in saving fuel and protecting 
stock and stored fruit or vegetables from 
cold, and you and your family from discom- 
fort and doctor's bills. 
Send for a free sample and 
name of nearest agent 


Samuel Cabot, inc. 
7 Oliver St. Boston, Mase. 


Also Cabot’s Crensote Shingle Stains 
Conservo Wood Preservative 
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Farm Operations Often Neglec 


ial ie ee 
As one passes through the country and 


among the farmers, it is almost univer- 

sally noti that many farmers do not 

even fairly perform the different farm 
operations nor do they work out the de- 

tails connected with such operations in a 

satisfactory manner. It has frequently 

been proven that only the more success- 
ful farmer will be systematic and will be 
a close observer of the result obtained 
from his effort. Some cf thé things that 
farmers do not attend’ to properly quite 
frequently are these: 
Some do not plow deep enough. Plew 
from six to eight inches deep and occa- 
sionally subsoil. Reach the depth gradu- 
ally. That is, do not plow shallcw one 
year and then deep next year. 

Scme neglect draining fields. - Make 
open surface ditches if tile is not avail- 
able. Make these ditches in the fall 
when your land is dry. This will result 

in the removal of early cold water com- 
ing from snow and ice in the spring. Con- 
sequently the fields will dry out more 
quickly. Seeding will be done earlier and 
the season fcr growth of plants will be 
prolonged from five to ten days. » Drain- 
age will also make low lands productive 
and its fertility will become available. 

Some do not have a sufficiency. of hu- 
mus in the soil. Secure a hichet cortent 
cf humus by more liberal use sof farm 
manure, by plowing down green crops. 
such as clover, lupines, rye, buckwheat. 
ete. Organic matter down in the soil will 
ferment, hold moisture and reduce evap- 
oration to a degree. Plow vegetable mat- 
ter down deep, say seven or eight inches 
in the fall and about five or six inches, 
in the spring. 

Some do not have enough live stock 
on the farm. It is very essential that 
live stock raising be encouraged. live 
stock will consume the things the farmer 
raises, and will return them after obtain- 
ing the elements from the plants so nec- 
essary for their cwn sustenance. The soil 
in the fields needs the manure also. The 
farmer will not “sell off” the fertility 
from his soil in the shape of grains, hay 
or root crops. ’ 

Some are practicing proper forms of 
retation of crons. Some crons feed deep 
in the soil, others feed shallow. - Some 
feed heavy. some light. Some bring, or 
increase, the nitrate contert in the soil 
as do clover. Some leave behind larce 
quantities of vegetable matter and which 
later is incorporated into the soil and 
thus enriching it, other crons are highly’ 
exhaustive and return nothing fo the 
soil. Therefore we must rotate crops. 

Some do not have enough horse pewer 
or man power on the fatm. Work must 
be done in time and it should be done 
thoroughly and completely, in ordér 
that best results may be accomplished. 

Many are not pronerly sheltering their 
machinery. Usually farm implements and 
machinery are left to stand outside where 
it was Jast used. This may be in the 
corner of the field, in the ditch, in a wocd 
lot or in the farm yard and there all 
surrounded with weeds. 
is to tirhten all the bolts and repair all 
the broken parts immediately after beinz 
throuch with its use. Then draw into 
an implement shed. There either oi] or 
apply tallew or paint to parts liable to 
rust. Rust will weaken the parts and it 
is there that the machine will break first. 
It will not cost much to put uo an im- 
plement shed. Every farmer should have 
one. 

Sore do not properly shelter live stock 
in cold weather. Too often cows and 
yeung growing stock are left out in cold 
rains, sleet, ice anl snow. It will take 
so much more food to maintain it at its 
pormal. Jt pavs well to have well-ven- 
tilated and warm ‘stables fcr dairy cows 
and calves. 

Some fail in not preparing seed pron- 
erly. In seeding fall grain and in seed- 
ing spring grain, farmers too frequently 
do not cultivate the field enough. The 
fields are left too lumpy and uneven. 

Many farmers everywhere allow their 
barnyard manure to go to waste in the 
yard during the long summer months. 
The manure is left there to ferment. The 
summer rains leach it and when the far- 


The thing to do|. 


Before You Buy that Shotgun 
This Fall Just Think it Over! 


The Stevens No. 107 But it has the Stevens 
Single Shotgun lists at only guarantee back of it, 
$7.60. At the price it is the The same guarantee as 
best shotgun in the world. though it were 
one of our $60 
guns. 







The stock is made of genuine Walnut with pistol gri) 
and rubber butt plate. 

This gun has a positive ejector which throws out 
the empty shell when you open it. 
The No. 107 is made in 12-16-20 gauge. 


It Is Made to Shoot Both Black and Nitro Powders 
Special ‘‘Electro’’ steel barrel, choke bored and up to the Stevens standard 


in every respect. Barrel and Lug forged in one piece. 
If you cannot buy this gun through your Dealer, we will ship direct express 





prepaid. 4 

We make more expensive guns Also the wonderful No. 520 6-shot Repeat- 
such as the No. 335, Double Barrel, ing Shotgun, $25. This is positively the fastest 
Hammerless, which lists at $20. and easiest operating pump gun on the market. 


Send for our handsome illustrated catalog, which will 
give you all the points about our various guns in detail. 
Write today before you forget it. 


J, STEVENS ARM & TOOL COMPANY, Dept. 415, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


THE ee OF PRECISION. 


OBIN HOOD 
MUNITION 


NOT MADE BYA TRUST 


It’s results that count. We're urging you to 
try Rebin Hood Ammunition because we know that 
your experience will duplicate the results of this 
man who writes us from his home in Wisconsin as 
follows: 

“I have used your Robin Hood loaded shells for 
duck-shooting during the last nine years, and with 
the most gratifying results. Robin Hood Powder is 
clean, quick, and has the least recoil! of an wder 
I have ever used. I have fully demonstrated to my 
own satl: faction that the little load (12 Ga.) 3 Dr. and 
11-8 oz., 7 1-2ch. shot for early fall shooting and 8 j-4 
Dr. 11-8 oz., 7 1-2 ch. shot for late in fall gives me re- 
sults sles person can wish for, and with practically 
no recoil.” 


“IT’S ALL IN THE POWDER” 


Ours is made in our own mills from a patented secret 
formula, and is used solely in Rebin Hood Ammunition. [ts 
force starts the instant the primer is hit, aud increases @s 
the powder ignitex, creating a velocity that drives the shot 
with ever-increasing force through the gun barrel. ' 

This shows that the (ever-increasing) push {« all In 
direction, consequently there is very littie ‘kick” to Renin 
Heed Ammunition. Because the recoi! or “kick” from other 

wders a hte off your a no ve age that they 
. ve superior velocity or penetrating power. © press 
wasted on your shoulder is lost motion that shouid be applied to force the shot. ” T° 

Astonishing gains in marksmanship have been made by the convert to Robin Heod Ammunitié 
simply because it enables him to shoot where he points the gun Our four brands of powderare: - 

Rebin Hood Smekeiess, loaded in Robin Hood and Comet Shells. 

Peer'ess C mokeiess, loaded in Clipper and Capital Shells. 

Rapidite Dense, Smokeless, |oaded in Crescent and Autocrat Shells, 
Near Smokeless, loaded in Eclipse Shells. 

We also make a line of Metallic Cartridges, .22, .3%, and .38 calibre, that are without equal for target 
— oe, proctey. They are loaded with smokeless powder and are adapted to al! makes of firearms 

sizes. 

If you.will try our ammunition you will find that it kills forther-gets there quickcr—hits harder 
—and kicks less than any other ammunition. We would like to sell you Robin Hood Ammunition 
through your regular desler, but, if he won’t get it for you, write usand we will see that you are supplied 


Write for our catalog, anyway. 


Remember, we a-e the only ammunition manufacturers in America that magufacture smokeless 
pewder and load the products of uur own mills, 


ROBIN HOOD AMMUNITION COMPANY 
0 STREET, SWANTON, VERMONT — 
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If it is advertised in Successful Farming it has our guarantee back of it. 
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Quittor.—Bay mare five years old 
lame in right hind foot. Hoof got 
long and narrow and high at the heel. 
Could not find anything in it; kept it 
olled and poulticed it with flaxseed 
poultice and: used a bottle of Gom- 
bault’s Caustic Balsam on it; got a 
little better. Took her to a veterinarian; 
left her there one week. He soaked 
her. foot two days and blistered it 
around the top and the ankle. He 
said there was a nerve broken in her 
left hoof and a small growth on each 
side between the ankle and _ hoof. 
Veterinarian gave me some medicine to 
blister it with and told me to blister 
her ankle four times more, three days 
apart, which I did. Had her shod with 
half shoe and rubber heel. Kept the 
bottom of hoof packed with tar and 
oakum; got better for about a year, 
There is a hole at the bottom of the 
hoof in front next the shell inside 
about as large as a pea which runs up 
into her hoof about two inches; did 
run but not now. Also broke at the 
top in front last winter; ran a few 
days then healed up. The foot seems 
to be getting worse again. There is 
heat around -the top of the hoof and 
it is smaller and narrower across the 
heel than’ other foot. Mare stands 
with foot out forward as far as she 
can reach. What is the matter with 
her and what can be done for her? 
The ankle is also smaller than the other 
one. After she is driven awhue it is 
not quite so lame. Have kept a. shoe 
on that foot and kept it trimmed down 
pretty close and had the shoe spread, 
trying to make the'hoof spread out 
more.—R. A. W., Wash. Inject the 
quittor every other day for a week 
with corrosive sublimate one ounce and 
hydrochloric acid two ounces. Keep 
foot trimmed and let run barefooted. 
Blister occassionally: 

Cough Bleody Milk.—Cow has a 
hoarse breathing and often especially 
when she coughs, a’sort of jelly like 
substance color of water and blood 
comes from her nose in chunks, and 
when I milk her the milk looks all 
right until the end when sometimes 
blood comes in chunks or with milk 
in a stream from the udder; this has 
been going on for two months.—V. C., 
Mont. Better test the cow for tuber- 
culosis and if she has it do not use the 
milk. If it is not tuberculosis, ap- 
ply over the throat a light blister 
and give a teaspoonful of fluid ex- 
tract of belladonna in a little gly- 
-erine and water twice a day. Do not 
manipulate the udder too much at 
‘lose of milking and do not let it get 
too full. 

Bad Feet.—Mare sore in her front 
legs in the frog. Blacksmith put bar 
shoes on and I put on the frog tincture 
of arnica. Please give your advice.— 
H. K., Mich. Better let the mare rest 
1 while without shoes. See that there 
is no thrush in clefts of frog. Trim 
point of frog even with the sole, stimu- 
late growth of hoof with Spanish fly 
one ounce, lard four ounces, rubbing 
around top of hoof on the hair once a 
week, . 

Mange.—Horse with mange. Have 
need disinfectant on him, also soap and 
sulphur and lard. When I think he is 
better then he gets worse.—M. E. D., 
Wis. Unslaked lime one pound, subli- 
mate sulphur two pounds, soft water 
two gallons. Mix and boil down to one 
gallon. Let stand till cool for three 
hours. Pour off the clear liquid or 
strain and apply over the whole surface 
ymce a day with gentle rubbing. Give 
im the feed twice a day tablespoon of 
Fowler’s Solution. 

Dyspnea.—Jersey cow eight years old 
was fresh eight weeks ago, twin calves. 
Gives plenty of milk, over 13 pounds of 
butter a week. About three days after 
she was fresh she began to pant. She 
panted so fast it seem oa ohake. her 
ull over; worse in the y than In the 
morning and evening, but she ‘don’t 
sant as much now as she did. What 
is the cause. and what can I do for. her? 
—-H. H. P., Til. om your description 
of .the case, it is hard to diagnose the 
troubie. The difficult breathing may 








be due to a passive pencaere hyp- 
semia which is generally the result of 
cardiac (heart) lesion complicated by 
blood stagnations caused by pressure 
of large blood vessels from overloading 
with food, distension by gas, etc. The 
treatment would be to prevent this. 

Cracked Heel.—Colt with sore hind 
foot. I think it stepped on something a 
week or so ago; it swelled up twice its 
ordinary size. It has gone down, is 
swelled g little above the hoof yet. er 
heel has a crack in it just above where 
the wall grows on the fleshy part. 
What can I do for it?—H,. H. P., Ill. 
The crack on the heel is caused by a 
collection of pus, which toek place at 
the seat of the puncture. The matter 
came to the top in order to make its 
escape. Free opening is the treatment 
followed by antiseptic dressings. Try 
injecting iodine into the cavity. 

Dyspnea.—Four year old filly that at 
times seems to be afflicted in the wind. 
I thought at times it was just a habit. 
When I lead her out to water, she keeps 
snorting slightly or breathing hard, and 
also does this occasionally when I drive 
her, but she stands the driving good 
and when I stop her I never notice this 
and she hardly draws a long breath. 
She does this more when I first start 
out than any other time, and I also 
notice her sneezing a good deal when 
doing it. Please advise me through 
your paper as to whether you think 
her wind broken or not.—A. C., Ill. No. 
The habit is undoubtedly due to play- 
fulness and with more work will dis- 
appear. 

Canker.—Would you kindly advise 
me again in regard to my horse that 
I wrote you about last spring that has 
the thrush. I used the salt and calomel 
according to your direction and blis- 
tered his feet twice, the cracks in his 
heels are healed and apparently all 
right, but some disease is eating into 
his feet that I cannot stop. There is a 
hole through the sole of hisfeet onthe 
inside over an inch deep, a dark, 
watery discharge oozing from it. I 
have used calomel there, too, but it 
seems to make it worse. It is getting 
longer and deeper. He has not been 
lame from it yet, but lately he has been 
a little tender on them. It is only his 
front feet that are affected. If you 
can tell by my description what it is 
and how I can cure it, I shall greatly 
appreciate your kindness. I am afraid 
it may turn out serious if it runs 
too long. It is a horse nine years old, 
weight about 1500 Ibs.—J. N., Wash. 
From your later description of the 
case, I would expect canker. Have the 
cavities. scraped out and all diseased 
hoof cut away with hoof knife. Take 
up the foot and pour pure tincture of 
iodine into the cracks,once a day, hold 
the foot up a few minutes in order to 
penetrate every possible crack, then 
dress the foot with powdered alum one 
part and boracic acid two parts, dusting 
well in and plugging with cotton and 
oakum. It may be necessary to ban- 
dage up the foot to keep the dressing 
in place. 

Peor Condition.—(a) Driving mare 8 
years is dull. She eats good but does 
not drink. We had veteranarian see her 
and he said that it was caused by her 
kidneys, but. he failed to cure her. She 
drives fine but as soon as she stops 
she drops her head. We feed oats. 
(b) Mule seems dull and keeps thin. 
Eats good but when used scours, badly. 
T. S. M., Pa. (a) No doubt. this {ts 
caused by chronic indigestion. Give 
one of the following powders three 
times daily; pulverized nux vomica two 
ounces, ginger four ounces, bicarbonate 
soda eight ounces, mix and divide into 
24 powders. (b) Feed the mule the 
same medicine. Don’t water for one 
and a half hours after feeding. Grad- 
ually change the food. ’ 

Curb and Worms,—Horse with a curb. 
Veterinary fired him and is now healed, 
but every other day the leg stocks up. 
He cannot remedy this trouble. Please 
give a receipe for the long round worms 
horses have. This same horse has this 
trouble. Seems to lose flesh and always 
wants to rub his tail—M. K., Mich. No 
doubt after a time the swelling will 
cease to show. Exercise him every day, 
give the swollen leg a good hand rub- 
bing each time after exercise. Band- 
age with a durby bandage, let it stay 
on for two hours, then hand rub the leg 
again. For the worms give the follow- 
ing .dose each morning before break- 
fast: fiuid extract male shield fern two 
drams, tincture iron half ounce, tur- 





pentine ounce and a half, raw linseed 
ofl one pint, mix. Two hours after each 
dose give a bran mash. 


tter how old the blemish, ©3%% 
Rf ty + or how magy docta 


have tried and failed, use 
Fleming's 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


Use it under our guaran 


tee—your 
it doesn’t make the borse 
gosound. Most cases cured by 8 single 45- 
minute application—occasionally two re- 
stizee. Gores Bone Feavis. Ringboue and 
bone, o cases ali used 
on splint, curb or soft bunches. Write for 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best book on blemishes, and we qend i 


— Read it before vou treat any 
jameness in horses. 192 69 illustra- 
tions, durably bound in 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, (2) 
231 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
‘VISIO 


An Absolute Cure for 


Moon Blindness 
COpthalmia), Cataract 


Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
A trial will convince any horse owner that this 
remedy absolutely cures defects of the eye, irre- 
spective of the length of time the animal has been 
afflicted, No matter how many doctors have tried 
and failed, use * VISIO” under our GUARANTEE, 
Money refunded If under directions it does not cure. 
$2.00 per bottic, postpaid on receipt of price. 
VISIO Remedy Ass'n, 1946 Wabash Av. Chicago, tli, 























*Save-THe- Horse SpavinCure 


BEG TRADEMARK 





CONSUMERS ICE AND COLD 

El Paso, Tex., May 17,1910, Some time ago I tried it on large 
windpuffs ; these were hard and she was too lame to drive. 
Used one bottle and she worked al} summer on ice wagon and 

never showed a sign of lameness JOHN SCHUBERT. 
Easton, Pa.. May 23, 1910. Just purchased a bottle of A J. 
Odenweller for sprained ankle Have great faith, as I cured 
one ringbone of three years standing and a spavin with one 

bottle. L F HUSTED. R D 6, Box 
$ Ay ed Fry ny ey here 
. Send for copy. booklet & letters from business men & 
trainers on every kind of case Permanently cures Spavin, 
Ringbone (except low), Curb, Splint, Capped 
Hoek, Windpoff, Shoe Boil, Injured Tendons & all Lameness. No 
scar or loss of hair. Horse works as usual. Dea/ers or Exp. pare 

YRO\ CHEMICAL CO., 3g Commercial Ave., Binghamton. N. 


MINERAL 





$3 PACKAGE 
will cure — or 

mon re 5 
$1 PACKAGE 
Secseticn ies of 
Wanted 





vy HR - oes heron ak, Lee 
ore 
potticn delivered. Book 1D free. 
ABSORRBINE, JB., (mankinds1.0 
bottle.) For Synovitis, Strains, Gouty 
pg ee hy AY aoe 
W. F.YOUNG, P. D.F., 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass, 
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greater. 


all farm animals. 


_ dose is s 


‘nm 26 tb. pall, $1.60. 











Make Farm Profits Greater 


It is an actual statement of fact—proved by the successes of thousands 
of farmers—that “the Dr.Hess Idea” of feeding farm stock makes farm profits 
This idea teaches that “a poor ration, we/l digested, is better than the best 
ration, poorly digested.” In other words—good digestion is the one important thing in feeding 


DE HESS STOCK FESD 


formulated by Dr. Hess (M. D., D. V. S.)—is mot a ration, nor intended to take the place of ration. 
It is a digestive tonic which increases milk flow and flesh forming. It is given for one pur 
only—to assist in the better digestion of ration—to convert morecorn, oats, bran, hay and fodder, 
into juicy beef, fat pork, sweet mutton and rich milk. ¢ 
and gives them needed strength to stand the strain of heavy feeding. It increases appetite. It 
reduces food waste. It shortens the time required to fat a steer for market. It makes a milch 
cow give an increased mess. It puts farm teams and show horses in A-1 condition and it re- 
lieves many of the minor ailments of farm animals. 
Dr. Hess Stock food is sold on a written guarantee. You, Mr. Farmer, can add to the 
health and profitable condition of your farm stock by using Dr. Hess Stock Food. The 


| and fed but twice a day. 


*- 400 ths., $5.00; Except in Canada and Extreme West and South. DR. HESS & CLARK, 
Smaller quantities at a slight advance. 
= the Ist to ein tench rt Ate and 


scribe for your ail an 
Send 0 otanp and mention 


fills the empty egg basket—forces young chicks 
DR. HESS POULTRY PAN-A-CE-A {1% the empty cae basket forces yor young 
chickens for market and shortens the moulting period. How? By increasing the power of dig#stiok so tha 
more {ood is given to egg production and flesh forming and /ess wasted in the droppings, It cures gapes choleta, 
roup, etc. A penny’s worth feeds 30 fowls one day. Sold on a written guarantée, 


1% Ibs. 25ce.; mall or express 40c.; & ibs. 6Oc.; 12 ibsi $1.25; 265 tb. pall $2.60. 


Ex in and 
Send ae for Dr. Hess 48-page Poultry Books tree. 


- INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE 


Instant . Free 
—~5 His te-pege Volertaasy oF Bock trée tor therasting. 
paper. ' 

















It acts directly on the digestive organs 
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Ashiand, Chio. 









Louse Killer. 














Farm Operations Often Neglected 

Continued from page 17 
mer gets ready to haul it out to his field 
in the fall or in the spring, he has left 
less than one-half of his fertility in 
that manure. About sixty per cent 
of the fertility has been wasted through 
his carelessness. It is well to cover the 
manure heap so that it is in shade and 
also keep the manure heap moist at all 
times. 

Ordinarily. farmers do not keep ac- 
counts of the different farm operations. 
Too often-one is surprised to learn that 
a certain farm operation has cost so 
much and has produced so little in re- 
turn. Every good farmer should at least 
keep a credit and an expense account. 
The habit of keeping a farm account is 
one highly to be commended. 

Some do not properly select seeds. 
Such farmers hastily seed with almost 
anything and everything they have in 
the granary. Many do not evén fan 
the grain. This frequently restits in 
poor stand, poor grain, weedy grain, It 
takes the same amount of work to pre- 
pare the-fields for. poor seed -grain as 
it does for good and then why not seed 
with the best and harvest the best possi- 
ble crop. Frequent use of the fanning 
mill at a time when work is slack on 
the farm, cleaning seed grains and 
grasses will amply repay the farmer for 
his effort, when it comes to harvesting 
the crop.—J. F. Wojta. 

eS? 
Winter Care of Fall Calves. 

Where one is patronizing the creamery 
or selling milk or butter on the market 
it is more profitable to have calves come 
in the fall than in spring. The reasons 
for this are that milk brings higher prices 
then, and-one has more time to milk, 
and the further reason that the fall calf 
pronerly cared for is better than the 
spring calf. The spring calf cannot util- 
ize grass to any great extent until it is 
three or four months old. If it comes 


is 


in April or May it can use gras$ only in 
the fall months; whereas the fall. calf, 
if properly cared for during the winter is 
ready for grass as soon as it appears, 
and seems to labor under the impression 
that it.is a yearling. Its efficiency, growth 
and development, however, depéhd very 
largely on the care given it in the winter. 

As alfalfa, clover hay and grain feeds 
are plentiful in most parts of the West, 
it is easy to bring the calf through the 
winter in good condition. It should be 
fed a liberal ration, but not overfed. The 
best grain feeds are flax, meal, oats, corn; 
and barley. If the calf is a heifer and 
intended for. use in the dairy, it, should 
be given but little corn, the ration being 
made up mainly -of oats and barley with 
all the good clover or alfalfa hay it cafi 
eat. 

Sunlight is a very necessary feature, 
and the calf should by all means have it. 
No one can expect to grow a calf worth 
its keep if it is kept in a dark, damp 
place during the winter season. 

The fall. calf well cated for is worth 
quite as much in the following April as 
the calf with the usual attention dropped 
in March, April or May, and therefore 
five or six months older.—Wwm. .H. Un- 
derwood, 

oe SS 
Feeding Breeding Swine, 


Swine that’are to be used for breedets 
need different feed from those that are 
to be fattened for the market. The 
breeding swine should not be fat at 
any time; that is, fat from the market 
standpoint. They should be kept grow- 
ing on nutritious food from the time they 
are pigs and should never be fed the 
amount of corn, sugar beets and other 
fattening foods that the market hogs 
sometimes get. Excessive fatness de- 
stroys the powers of breeding in many 
animals. The professional breedér takes 
care to so feed his animals that are to 





be sold for*breeders that they hy do 
good’ work when they go into the hands 
of “the farmers that buy them. Very 


ae ‘& 


frequently, however, some farmers begin 
at once to undo the work of the breeder 
by feeding corn in excessive quantities. 

Among the feeds that should: be given 
is skim milk, which is. very ‘good, as it 
contains a large amount» of: protein, and 
is bulky. Clover is an exceptionally 
good feed in the green state, and’ even 
Clover hay steamed proves very - nutri- 
tious.. Oil meal cake contains much nu- 
triment of the right kind: Where:alfalfa 
can be-had it is also good. Oats‘in va- 
rious. forms furnish the exact: kind of 
nutriment most serviceable for the’ breed- 
ing animals. 

The sow that is carrying pigs needs a 
large amount of protein food on: account 
of the. extra ‘bodies she ‘is. building up. 
But care must be taken not to have too 
much protein in the food, as the starchy 
parts are. also needed. The starch-form- 
ing elements sho-ld be five or six times 
the protein elemer’:. This is about the 
composition : of oat-meal:' Bran is a 
highly nitrogenous feed ‘and shoiild’ be 
balanced ‘with something else when it is 
fed. All plants that have pods ate rich 
in protein and are thus good materials 
out of which to make food for bréeding 
swine—W. H. Underwood, Johnson @o.. 
o ¢ ¢ : 


Changing too suddenly - from gréea, to 
corn is liable to upset the digestiyé Sys- 
tem. Plan to continue green feed until 
late in the fall and gradually begin the 
feeding of corn, especially new corn. 

oo } 

Enclosed find my remittance for re- 
newal to Successful Farming for three 
years. I have been a little slow but had 
no intention of giving up the paper, ag | 
must admit that of several weekly and 
monthly farm journals that come ‘to Qtr 
house,: everybody «looks :for Su ] 
Farming, and I congratulate you on ay 
ing such a bright, clean-cut and néeWsy 





paper.—T.. D. Davis, Lyon Co., Kans. 
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LIVE STOCK 


Special contributions by farmers and stock- 
men welcomed 








Among the Cattle. 

Stringy milk is caused by. a_ certain 
form of bacteria that are slime produc- 
ing. They are usually found along water 
courses, and a cow wading in the water 
or oozy bank gets them upcn the udder or 
her limbs. .They never enter the milk 
until after it leaves the cow, and then 
are brushed into it by the milker himself. 
These germs will finally locate about 
watering troughs, dairy troughs, milk. 
-trainers and buckets. They do not hurt 
the butter, though they make milk nearly 
unfit to drink, although it is not hurtful. 
Itciling the milk kills them, or bringing 
it to a high temperature. Where, the 
lime is found in the milk, cleanliness is 
ordered. The cow's udder and limbs 
-hould be well cleaned before beginning 
the milking, and the hands freshly 
washed. This microbe has the power of 
liquifying the gelatine in milk. 

If you stunt the calf you stunt the ma- 
‘ure animal. Too many farmers take 
the milk from the calves entirely tco| 


- 











A mighty fine bunch of porkers 





soon, forcing the calf to subsist on calf 
food and bran or any substitute ‘for mil® 
that is really not a substitute. A stunt- 
ed calf never makes a good milker, 
breeder, or even prime beef. 

If you own a cow that shows swollen 
joints and limbs, be careful in using the 
milk. She may have rheumatism, in 
which case the milk would not be dan- 
gerous, strictly speaking; and she may 
have generalized tuberculosis, and in 
that case there is danger. 

The reason the milk of a stripper takes 
long churning is because in these the but- 
ter globule is very small and difficult to 
break up. Often the milk of one cow 
when fresh, if churned alone will require 
long churning to break up the globules. 
Put in the milk of another cow and this 
is changed.—IJ. M. 8. 

& “> “, 
Cost of Pigs. 

Last spring I arranged to keep an ex- 
act record of the feed cost of two litters 
of pigs; 12 pigs in all, four of them be- 
longing to a, young sow and eight to a/| 
five year old sow. All were Chester- 
whites,.and there was only two days dif- 
ference in the ages of the two litters. At 
this writing the older pigs are 47 days 
old and the younger litter is 45 days old. 
1 estimate the average weight to be 25 
poundg., They will not miss this average 
as much as two pounds either way. The 
average age is six and one-half weeks 
old and the sows and pigs have eaten the 
following kinds and amount of feed. They 
have free range during the day and are 
confined to small lots during the nicht. 
1 bushel corn at $1.00 . 
Oo’, 
102 
385 


bushels potatoes at 40 cents. 
pounds mixed feed at $2.00. 
pounds middlings at $1.70... 


2.04 
6.54 


x 
The feeding commenced a few days be- 
fore the pigs were farrowed. The mid- 
dlings and ether ground feed was mixed 


with pure water. The large litter had a 


ithe animals at all 





separate trough and feeding pen provided 


from their mother, but the sow and four | 


pigs all ate from the same trough. They 
were fed three times a day until the pigs 
were past five weeks old, then they were 
fed twice a day. The feed cost amounts 
to an average of a little over 88 cents 
each for the number of pigs. The sows 
were in gcod flesh when the pigs were 
farrowed and they have lost considerable 
flesh but are not what could be called in 
bad condition yet, considering that they 
have suckled pigs for nearly seven weeks. 

If we add estimated cost of feed for 
the sows during the gestation pericd, 
$4.42 cost of trouble of feeding, we have 
$19 cost of 12 pigs at between six and 
seven weeks old. This makes the actual 
cost of the pigs very close to $1.50 each. 
They would readily sell at $3 each right 
from the feeding lot.—A. J. Legg, Nicho- 
las Co., W. Va. 

? > 


Winter in the Stables. 

Winter is now well upon us and it is 
to be hoped that Successful Farming 
readers are well prepared for it with 
warm, light, convenient stables and barns. 
and plenty of palatable, nutritious food 
for all their farm animals. 

The first requisite for a stable is that 
it shall be conveniently and healthfully 
located; the next, that it shall so 
built and arranged in all its fittings, that 
it shall be comfortable and attractive 
for those who are to care for the farm 
animals. Given these, good animals of 
their class, plenty and a variety of foods, 
and the winter's work becomes a pleas- 
ure as well as a source of profit. The 
term, convenient, of course, carries with 
it the idea of a good supply of water 
so located as to be accessible by every 
animal without exposure to rains, snows 
or winter winds. 

I believe the ideal system of water- 
ing is to provide for it within reach of 
times. We do not 
have this, however, but have a trough 
always kept full in rear of tie-up, and 
each animal is untied and by simply 
turning around and stepning a few feet 
helps herself to water always at a tem- 
perature well above freezing. In fact, none 
of the family is obliged to step out of 
doors at any time in winter to get wood 
or water, to feed or care for any animal, 
to hitch up the team and get all ready 
for the sleigh ride or the day’s work. 

A warm and light stable well venti- 
lated is always a healthy one and the 
writer has yet to be convinced that any 
animal is ever benefited by being turned 
from a stable on a winter day to “ex- 
ercise” in the yard, however well it may 
be sheltered. 

A principle in connection with suc- 
cessful animal feeding, that is its very 
foundation, is that no animal shall ever 
be allowed to get unduly hungry. Hun- 
ger, long felt, dwarfs growth and 
interferes permanently with  produc- 
tion. The wise feeder understands 
thi: and provides against it. He knows 
aii animal may be full and well fed. He 
knows that an animal may refuse to eat 
really nutritious food, and still be hun- 
gry. He provides against the former con- 
dition by such a selection of foods as shall 
contain all the necessary nutrients in fair- 
ly good proportion, and against the Istter 
by having such a variety, each first class 
of its kind, that the appetite never ceases 
till the needs are fully sapenes. Variety, 
palatability, abundance, form the trinity 
of successful live stock feeding. 

I hope none of the Successful Farming 
family are deceiving themselves with the 
idea thet any young, growing animal can 
be overfed. I hope every colt, calf. lamb 
or pig has his annetite fully satisfied 
with the best the farm affords, that fits 
his needs every day. I hone every dairy 


|cow and every working animal is so fed 
jas to be at its best and that a sufficient 


surplus of food is given to fully main- 
tain its health and vigor, during even its 
hardest periods of labor—B. Walter Mc- 
Keen, Ozford Co., Maine. 
¢ + ¢ 
I have taken your good paper for a 
year and we could not be without it 
because it contains so many helpful 
things. —Miss Clara Engelson, McCook 
Co., 8. sak. 





henneries, if at all 

neglected, speedily be- 

come fertile breeding 
places for disease. Germs 

loves filth and propagate by millions 
in hidden cracks and crevices, 


De. HESS DIP 


and Disinfectant 


is the sure ‘preventive and remedy. 
Clean the pens and spray thoroughly— 
over head and under foot, using @ propor- 
tion of 1 part Dr. Hess Dip to 70 of water.: 
In this way you can prevent hog cholera, 
infectious pneumonia, mange, 

sheep ticks, lice, and all forms of 

skin and parasitic Bisease. If 

your dealer has’nt Dr. 

Hess Dip and Disinfect. 

ant, we will supply 

you. Write for 











The first or second $1.00 can cures. The third can 
is guaranteed to cure or money refunded. 
$1.00 per can at dealers, or express prepaid. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Obio 
Wil You Accept a 
Bull Dog Feed Grinder 
On 10 Days’ Trial? 
Be et ES Ee eee 
Seeriae el ae 

grinder , 








LEWIS MFG. CO., Box L, Cortland, N.Y. 


CATTLE EASILY DEHORNED 


All over in an instant. An easy method. 
Leaves aclean cut. Cows give more milk, steers 
make better beef after being dehorned by the 
KEYSTONE DEHORNER. Dehorning changes 
disposition of animals, makes them gentle and 
friendly to each other. Booklet free, giving 
valuable information about dehorning. 








M.T.PHILLIPS, 101 Main St., Pomeroy, Pa. 
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Preparing for Winter. 

The winter is at hand and it will bring 
with it its accustomed work of caring 
for the stock and looking after the neces- 
sities of the household. These are the 
things that should claim our attention 
now during the last of the old year. 

Are the crops properly secured and con- 
venient for use where wanted? There is 
much in having them in good condition as 
to quality and variety and where they 
ean be had to feed to the animals with 
the least travel and labor. Much can be 
saved in this way and especially when 
labor is scarce and high as it is now. 

And the quarters where the animals are 
to be kept through the winter, are they 
commodious and comfortable for the ani- 
mals, and convenient for those having 
the care of them? 

The stables should be roomy and well 
lighted with plenty cf windows, and the 
light should come from behind the animals 
and not in their faces. Have properly 
constructed floors on which the animals 
are to stand, with just slant enough to 
carry off the water. While the stables 
should be sufficiently warm there should 
be ample means of ventilation—enough to 
prevent all bad odors. 

It is better to have stables where all 
of the animals except the young calves 
ean be confined with stanchions or fasten- 
ings best adapted to all. Have the floors 
on which they stand of length correspond- 
ing to age and size of the animals. The 
calves can be kept in roomy pens together. 
There should be plenty of bedding of 
some kind for all of the animals as they 
should be kept dry and clean for their 
own comfort and better appearance. And 
this will add materially to the amount 
of manure made, which is something that 
should always claim the farmer's atten- 
tion. 

Have warm and comfortable quarters 
for the swine where they can be kept 
thrifty and growing all through the win- 
ter months, and also for the poultry suit- 
able for the winter layers that should be 
made to pay as good returns for feed and 
care as during the summer season. 

So much for the atrangement and 
work at the barn. Those at the house 
should be on the same liberal plan of the 
best kind and quality, for here is where 
the good wife and daughters have to live 
and work, during the entire year, and as 
far as possible and practicable the house- 
hold arrangements, while they may not 
be elaborate or expensive, should be of 
the kind that will conduce to convenience 
and comfort in the daily round. of care 
and labor. That will result in furnishing 
n model home for the farmer and his 
family —E. R. Towle, Franklin Co., Vt. 

> + 

An Experienced Farmer Says: 

If feed is scarce don't “rough” the 
hogs through, but sell them. The cheap- 
est pork is made young and hogs car- 
ried. over through & short winter are hard 
to fatten for it takes a quantity to get 
them into a condition where they will not 
be stunted. Sell them for what you can 
get and put your crop into young hogs 
again. 

To keep the colts in good growing 
condition the first winter do not let 
them get too fat. Give them the best 
of care and a little grain right from 
weaning—just a little, but begin at once. 

Barbed wire is the only fence a farmer 
can afford for all purposes, although 
woven wire is safer and may be- ttsed 
for garden, house inclosure and chick- 
ens. The best posts are burr oak, cut 
in the flow of:the sap. This is a hot 
time to make posts, but let a man cut 
his trees green in the full leaf and make 
them up any time in the winter. These 
posts will last double the time of a post 
ent in the winter, for I’ve tried it.—J. 
DeJarnatt Cooper, Will Co., I. 

ae 
Recipe for Removing Lice on Stock. 

Make a strong brine, have it warm, 
wash thoroughly. The salt from meat 
is best. One application when nut on 
thoroughly is sufficient—Aden J. Rig- 
ney, Garrard Co., Ky. 
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Crude Rubber Has Doubled in Price 


but You Get the Same “Ball-Band” Quality 


The price of crude rubber has more than doubled in the last year or two, owing 

to the greatly increased demand in the automobile tire and other industries. 

And the temptation is strong for the unscrupulous manufacturer of rubber 

' footwear to cheapen the quality of his product by introducing 
a large proportion of inferior compounds. 

You couldn’t tell the difference at sight, but you’d begin to 
tell it mighty soon in the wear. 

Your protection is to look for the RED ‘‘Ball-Band’’ trade- 
mark when you buy Rubber footwear, and to take no substi- 
tute that a dealer may offer you because there happens to be 
more profit in it. We use the best materials that money can 
buy; the most skilled labor obtainable. 

And it’s true that under such conditions we make but a 
fraction of the profit that the unscrupulous manufacturer, 
skimping on materials and workmanship, can make. 

But it’s also true that 8,000,000 people wear ‘‘Ball-Band” 
goods and will have nothing else. And the poor-quality man 
must fool a new lot of people each season, while 
we make thousands of new customers 
every year on the recommen- 
dations of the old ones. 



























the RED “Ball-Band” Trade-mark 


If you're not one of the “Ball-Band" wearers, get a pair 
from your dealer at once and note their superiority for yourself. 
Forty-five thousand dealers sell “Ball-Band” goods, Some of them sell other 
brands, too. But look for the RED~Ball-Band” trade-mark. If by any chance your 
dealer can’t supply you, write us, mentioning his name, and we will see that you are fitted, 


“Ball-Band” Arctics 


are the same quality as “Ball-Band” Rubber Boots. They give you the same comfort, 
the same long wear, the same perfect satisfaction. The same thing is true of our 


All-Knit Wool Boots and Socks 


which are worn by millions of outdoor workers, The “Ball-Band” guarantee of quality 
is back of them. 

But be sure to look for the RED “Ball-Band” trade-mark. Nowa- 
days, while crude rubber is jumping in price all the time, it’s more 
than ever your only protection. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO, 













TRADERS BANK(F « 
of CANADA 


If you intend to take up 
CANADA FARM LAND 


ou will find the services of our bank useful , 


and profitable. Our various branches through the 


wheat country afford special facilities to new comers and 


frequently save them annoyance and expense. Our local 
managers are always glad to meet settlers from the States 
and to render them any service within their power. 
Write to us to-day for information 
regarding the Province you are interested in. We will be 
pleased to advise you, and will also send a very complete 
little booklet concerning the Province. Address 202 


THE TRADERS BANK OF CANADA, Toronto, Canada 
TOTAL ASSETS $42,000,000 











It is is worth money to you to know that Successful Farming will. admit none but reliable 
seed advertisers to its columns. You know you will get a square;deal if you buy from Successful 
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Cholera Proof Hogs Possible 


An Interesting Experiment That Means Much 








In May of this year the Nebraska 
Swine Breeders’ Association and leading 
swine breeders, who have been much in- 
terested in devising means to check the 
ravages of cholera among swine in Ne- 
braska, were able to secure the services 
and co-operation of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry at Washington in the con- 
ducting of one or more practical demon- 
strations in Nebraska of the serum treat- 
ment of hog cholera. It was desired to 
hold the experiment at a place which 
would give the swine breeders and farm- 
ers the best opportunity to observe its 
progress. By reason of being a large 
market point, frequented by farmers and 
feeders from all parts of the state, the 
stock yards at South Omaha offered the 
most practical location for the test. When 
the proposition was submitted to the man- 
agement of the Union Stock Yards Com- 
pany they readily assented, saying that 
whatever operated to advance the inter- 
ests of the Nebraska stock growers the 





Century Farmer, Omaha. 

Mr. A. C. Davenport, Gen. 
Journal-Stockman, South Omaha. 

Mr. F. C. Crocker, President of the 
Nebraska Swine Breeders’ Association, 
Filley, Neb. 

Dr. J. H. Gain, of the Experiment Sta- 
tion at Lincoln, Neb. 

Drs. W. N. Neal and A. W. Miller, of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, station- 
ed at South Omaha. 

It might be interesting right here to 
explain the methods pursued by Dr. Niles 
in administering the serum to these 
eighteen animals. The animals were 
caught by assistants, great care being 
taken not to injure them in any way. 
Being light in weight the animal was 
held by grasping it by the hind legs, al- 
lowing the head to swing downward, 
with belly outward. The temperature 
of the animal was taken as proof that at 
the beginning of the test it was in nor- 
mal health, after which an antiseptic 


Mer. 


These hogs were vaccinated and remained immune to cholera 


Stock Yards Company felt it should sup- 
port. They not only offered to provide 
the necessary facilities to make the ex- 
periment, but agreed to furnish the ani- 
mals, under directions of representatives of 
the Federal Government, and the feed 
and labor required until the test would 
be concluded. Arrangements were ac- 
accordingly perfected for the test to be- 
gin in July, 1910, under the direct super- 
vision of Dr. W. B. Niles, who is in 
charge of the Government Experiment 
Station at Ames, Iowa. 

Thirty Chester White shoats, weighing 
forty to fifty pcunds, were purchased by 
the Stock Yards Company from Mr. Ja- 
cob Armbrust at his farm west of Oma- 
ha, after having been selected by Govern- 
ment representatives with especial care 
to see that there had been no recent cases 
of cholera in the herd. Mr. Armbrust 
stated there had been no cholera among 
his hogs during the past three years. 

July 23d four of these shoats were 
brought to the stock yards, where they 
were placed in an isolated pen and in- 
oculated with blood drawn from a hog 
which was known to be sick from cholera. 
Post mortem examination revealed lesions 
of the disease in the animal. The four 
shoats after inoculation were marked 
by placing a ring through the left ear of 
each and then placed in a pen together. 

On July 28th, when two of the four 
inoculated animals showed, by rising 
temperature and other unmistakable 
symptoms, that they were clearly strick- 
en with cholera, the remaining twenty- 
six pigs were brought in from Mr. Arm- 
brust’s farm. Eight of these were tagged 
by rings in their right ears and without 
treatment or inoculation of any kind 
were released in the enclosure with the 
original four infected ones. The balance 
of the animals, eighteen in number, 
were treat with the protective serum 
and immediately turned into the pen with 
the four infected shoats and the eight 
which were unprotected to await the de- 
velopment of the disease. 

The serum was administered to. the 
eighteen shoats by Dr. Niles, assisted by 
Dr. H. J. Shore of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry at Washington, and the opera- 
tion was witnessed by the following: 

Mr. G. W.- Hervey, editer Twentieth 





wash was quickly applied to the inner 
sides of the thighs to minimize possibility 
of blood poisoning from the use of the 
hypodermic needle. Dr. Niles then hypo- 
dermically injected into the inner sides 
of the thighs twenty cubic centimeters of 
the immunizing serum. Each of the 
eighteen shoats was treated in this man- 
ner and the entire operation was quickly 
and easily done. 

In the course of a few days all of the 
four shoats inoculated with the disease- 
producing blood were displaying more or 
less clearly symptoms of ‘the disease. 

During the night of August 7th two 
of these original four infected pigs died. 
An autopsy disclosed very prominently 
the usual lesions of sub-acute hog cholera, 
to-wit: marked reddening of the skin over 
the ears, abdomen and thighs; pneumonic 
areas in lungs; enlarged and dark spleen; 
hemorrhagic kidneys and ulcers: in large 
intestine. 

On the morning of August 15th another 
of the inoculated pigs was found dead 


The only remnant of the bunch not vaccinated 


and post mortem examination in this 
instance revealed typical lesions of chol- 
era. 

August 16th the fourth and last of the 
orginally infected animals expired, show- 
ing convincing proof of the disease. 

Before the last of the four inoculated 
shoats succumbed the entire eight unpro- 
tected animals were sickening and show- 
ing positive signs of the development of 
the infection from the four which were 
inoculated with the cholera-producing 
blood. This served to demonstrate the 
thoroughness of the exposure to the dis- 
case which the eighteen treated pigs were 
receiving through mingling constantly 
with their.sick companions. However, the 








ERE’S the best investment you can 
make now. Does the hard, dirty barn 
work—keeps the manure away from 
the barn and yard—saves all the liquid ma- 
nure (worth ¢ a ton)—saves lumber and 
paint which manurerots away—and keeps 
ammonia and other poisonous gases away 
from your stceck—eliminating danger of 
contaminating milk. Inspectors are strict. 


The Great Western 
Automatic Carrier 


features areexciusive. Get our big carrier book 

atonce. Read about the outfit to meet your re- 

quirement, The only carrier that runs on rigid 
' and rod track with splice 


Ont friction. Roller bear 
\ ings inwheels make easy 
~ running. ‘Ma other 

~, advan tisfac- 

\\ tion or money back 
is our guarantee. 
Write now for Free 
Book No. L266, with 
drawings of vari- 
ous outfits and de- 
tail information. 


SMITH MFG.CO. 
158 E. Harsison St., 
Chicago, Il. 


2 Crand Prizes 


and 5 Gold Medals —————""—} 
all the Grand Prizes and all the Gold Medals given to 
Pumps by the Alasks-Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Seattle 
last summer, were awarded to 
AMERICAN” Pumping Machinery 
The reason why ‘‘American’ fugals attain higher 
than others is the impellers are accurately ad- 
— and machined true to fit the cas- 
ng and the flowlines are all easy curves 
with no sudden change of direction of 
fluid in passing through 
the pump. 
“American” cen- 








The American | 
Well Works 
Office and Works: A 
Chicago 





urora, Ill. 
Office: First National Bank Building. 











EASIEST RUNNING MILL 


MADE 


A Duplex Mill requires 254 less 
power and will do twice as much work 
as any other mill of equal size. Grinds 
ear corn, shelled corn, 
fir corn, cotton seed, 


Kelly Duplex 
Grinding Mill 


aslly operated. Never chotes 
— for gm --u. — 
Duplex Mill & Mig. Co., Bsx231 Springfield, Ohio 
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W. SMITH GRUBBER CO, Smith Sta. La Crescent, 


Read the advertising pages. 
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; 
treated eighteen continued to thrive with- 
out any apparent interruption to their 
natural development and ate normally. 

August 17th two of the unprotected 
eight were dead. Autopsy simply con- 
firmed conclusions in the former cases, or- 
vans showing similar traces of cholera 
in both animals. 

August 18th one of the remaining six 
unprotected pigs which was desperately 
sick was stolen during the night. 

On the morning of August 19th an- 
other was missing. Both of these ani- 
mals were helplessly afflicted on the days 
they disappeared and manifested in the 
most positive form the usual symptoms 
of hog cholera. A night watchman was 


stationed at the pen from this time to 
prevent further interference with the ex- 
periment. 


August 22nd another of the check pigs 
died. In this animal the lesions were 
most marked, the heart, lungs and kid- 
neys being thickly sprinkled with minute 
hemorrhages, while the large intestine 
contained typical, button-like ulcers. On 
this day photographs were made of the 
three remaining unprotected pigs and of 
the eighteen which were immunized. 
These photographs are reproduced from 


which the differentiation may be easily 
noted. 

August 25th the sixth of the unpro- 
tected animals gave up the test. A post 
mortem examination showed unmistak- 
able cholera lesions. 

The seventh one of the unprotected 


pigs died during the night of August 28th 
and the post mortem showed the usual 
cholera lesions, The button ulcers on the 
inner lining of the large intestine were 
especially developed in this specimen, be- 
ing the largest and most completely 
formed of any found so far. 

The eighth of the unprotected pigs, 
though having shown cholera symptoms 
for about two weeks seems somewhat im- 
proved at this time and it is likely will 
entirely recover. 

Summarizing the test the results were 

- as follows: 

The four animals inoculated with the 
disease-producing blood died and post 
mortem examinations showed satisfactory 
evidence of cholera in each instance. 

The eight animals which were neither 
inoculated with the cholera blood nor 
treated with the immunizing serum, but 
simply exposed to the infection by being 
allowed to mingle with the four which 
were given’ cholera, all died in the proper 
course of time, excepting three, two of 
which were stolen and one which is still 
sick and may recover. Autopsies in these 
cases reveals clearly the traces of hog 
cholera, 

The eighteen animals to which the im- 
munizing serum was administered on July 
28th are, at this writing. in apparently 


healthy and normal condition, having 
made satisfactory growth during the 


progress of the experiment. 

The object of the demonstration was 
to illustrate beyond question the efficacy 
of the serum treatment of hog cholera 
and it has been most successfully 
achieved. It simply shows that the 
serum treatment properly administered, 
will make it possible for the farmer to 
protect his swine herd against cholera 
outbreaks in his neighborhood or even on 
his own place. 

Once established as successful, the serum 
treatment should be made available to the 
farmers and breeders in the state. Some 
means would need to be devised for the 
manufacture of serum in sufficient 
quantities to make ample distribution of 
it possible at low cost. Those connected 
with the State Experiment Station at 
Lincoln and leading swine breeders in 
the state are now working with this* end 
in mind. Iowa and Missouri and some of 
the other states have made provision 
along this line in the interest of swine 
raisers, 


2, 
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I consider Successful Farming an up- 
to-date magazine. It has a great deal of 
good reading aside from farming. The 
good advice it contains in regard to 
homes, etc., is just right—Mrs. NV. J. 
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The U. S. Government 
has bought Neponset 
Paroid Roofing every year since 1898—often a million square 
feet at a time—for use at home, Alaska, Panama and the 


Philippines, the coldest as well as the hottest climates. 


Do you need stronger proof of the wearing qualities, economy, 
and the satisfaction that NEPONSET Paroid Roofing affords? 

Do you want proof nearer home? We will give it to you. We 
will tell you where you can see a NEPONSET Paroid Roof. See 
how it looks, learn how long it has been on, and hear what the 
owner has to say about it. 


NEPONSET PAROID Roofing 


is sold on proof, not promises. 


NEPONSET PAROID Roofing for the NEPONSET PROSLATE Roofing, for 
roofs and sides of barns, stables, poultry _roofs and sides of residences and all build- 
buildings, Slate in color. Costslessthan ings calling for artistic roofs and siding, 
go wr keci re: fire. ina ‘ Looks like shingles, wears like slate. 

or br er houses, sheds and tempor- : 
ary buildings that require low-cost roots, PY cat mse heer mee sae ed nae 
useNEPONSET RED-ROPE Roofing. Far Paper for use under clapboards and shin- 
gles, in walls of residences, etc. Keeps out 


superior in every respect to tarred felt. It 
has been the standard low-cost roofing for dampness, cold and draughts, Cuts fuel 
bill one-third every winter. 


twenty five years. 
Counsel Department Tell us what kind of building you 


Consult Our Building intend to erect or repair. State exact 
sen 


dimensions and we will you illustrated suggestions for different types of buildings, or give you 
expert advice on any building question. 


Bird Neposet dealers everywhere. If you do not know the one in your locality, ask us. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, 107 Neponset Street, East Walpole, Mass., U.S. A, 


Established 1795. Originators of Complete Ready Roofing and Waterproof Building Paper. 


NewYork, Washington, Chicago, Portland, Ore., 8an Francisco, Hamilton,Ont., Winnipeg, Montreal, 8t. John 
MILLS: East Walpole, Mass., Norwood, Mass, Phillipsdale, R. I., Hamilton, Ont., Font Rouge, Quebec 














Don’t Strain Your Back With Heavy Lifting! 


You can lift as much as three strong men with but little exertion if you use the 


Burr Automatic Safety Tackle Block 


You do not need the assistance of a hired man to change wagon boxes, stretch 
wire, move heavy stones, lift and move injured or dead animals, when you have 
a Burr Block. Just the thing for the garage for changing auto bodies and lifting 
the chassis for underneath work. 


Burr Automatic Safety 
Tackle Block 


does all the work of a chain block in a much better way. It isthe only rope block that com- 
pares with a chain block yet does not gouge or chew the rope every time it is locked. 


The Burr Block Is Easily Manipulated 


You can raise or lower the object any distance —the thickness of a sheet of paper if 
necessary—and know that it will not slip or give. Wet, greasy rope makes no difference 
with the Burr Block. ; 
% You can buy the smallest size Burr Block (600 pounds capacity) for 75 cents. The 
largest size (capacity 5,000 pounds) costs but $4.46. There is no other apparatus that 
you ean buy for the farm that will give yousuch a big return on the money invested. 
Think of the time and labor you can save with @ Bare Block. r ws bp cond you 
nformation as to prices, sizesand capacity. Wew » where 

you can buy Burr Blocks. A postal will bring the information. Write today. 


BURR MFG.CO., 142 Viaduct, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


















Advertised pruducts usually possess special points of merit 





Tanner, Susquehanna Co., Pa. 
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That is why they are advertised. 
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Profits in Young Horses. 

In spite of the many uses to which 
steam, electric, and gasoline power are put 
on the farm and elsewhere, horses are 
used as much as ever and the supply is 
now not equal to the demand. 

If managed properly, there is much 
more money in growing and finishing 
young horses and mules for market than 
in feeding and fattening beef cattle. In 
fact the young horse that will sell for 
more than a steer at the same age will 
not consume half the feed. For instance, 
in feeding steers for market, feed is given 
to the single animal by the scoop shovel, 
while the colt or young mule of the 
same age would require only three or four 
ears of corn or a quart or two of oats 
at a feed to keep it growing and in the 
best of flesh. It will require no more nor 
better shelter than the young steer, and 
the trouble in keeping it will be only 
slightly more. The only extra expense 
in growing a. colt over other animals is 
the cost of male service, but this is more 
than balanced in the less cost of feeding 
and the greater selling value. 

The average farmer does not grow half 
many colts as is possible with his 
same farm equipment as to teams, barns, 
and pastures. For general farm work, 
mares which raise colts each year, or 
almost «very yeat, can do practically as 
much work as other horses with no ma- 
terial burdens. The mare in foal can 
be worked up to the day of foaling, with 
moderation, without inconvenience or in- 
jury For the first week or two after 
the young colt crrives the mare of course 
will not be able to work, but the good 


as 


A Valuaple Farm Crop 

farm manager can arrange his werk 
and breeding that during this time other 
work may be done which does not require 
horse power. The mare giving nourish- 
ment to the colt will of necessity require 
more feed than otherwise, but the same 
is true in growing any animals. - They 
must be fed, for through feeds and care, 
profits are made. 

The writer has a teaim of mares of about 
the same size, age, breeding and general 
qualities, worked through the entire year 
side by side. One of these mares breeds 
and grows a colt every year, while the 
other will not breed and hence has no 
maternal burdens. The one with a foal 
continually at her side and in the harness 
every week of the year keeps in much 
better condition than the mare which 
never owns a foal. This, of course, would 
not be true of all mares, as it is evi- 
dent that the mare with the foal is vitally 
stronger and more vigorous than the 
other. 

The small farmer should keep at least 
one tenn of mares for breeding, with per- 
haps an extra horse for road use or to 
take the place of one of the mares at 
ioating time. He could profitably keep 
three mares, a'lowin, two of them to 
bring foals each year and the third one 
to rest, in rotatiom. The larger farmer 
with more than one team could conveni- 
ently keep all mares and breed them every 
year. They could be bred to foal at dif- 
ferent. times so that at no time would he 
be entirely without the use of a team. 

As with every animal, the better stock 
used in producing colts the better prices 
may be obtained for them at selling time. 
Also, the secret of sticcess in growing a 
large and well developed colt is to keep 
it growing vigorously, with an abundance 
of free exercise. trom start to finish. Some 
farmers do not grow large and valuable 
colts because they do not feed the mares 


80 





| year 





enough milk producing foods during the 
period while the foal is following the 
mare, and do not feed the foal enough 
of a variety of flesh and bone forming 
foods after it is weaned. 

The value of a horse depends upon its 
strength and activity, which in turn are 
dependant upon good bone and muscle 
together with strong, healthy vital or- 
gans. 

Abundance of milk from the mare dur- 
ing the early growing period will pro- 
mote strong normal development while 
the foal is with the mare. Feed for the 
colt at this early period must be. given 
to the mare. As soon as the foal shows 
an inclination to nibble at hay and grain 
as well as grass in the pasture it should 
be encouraged in eating by itself. At 
first it will prefer to eat from the same 
box with the mare, and her feed box 
should be large enough, and filled well 
enough that both may eat with ease and 
secure enough for all their physical re- 
quirements. As soon as the foal learns 
to eat well from the same box or man- 
ger with the mare it may be- provided 
with a separate feed box, yet there is 
no objection whatever in their both eat- 
ing together till weaning time. At wean- 
ing time, the foal and mare will be better 
satisfied if they are given stalls side by 
side, for at least a few weeks. 

Colts above all other animals must de- 
velop into healthy and strong animals. To 
promote large and strong development 
they must be fed on feeds containing an 
abundance of protein and mineral matter 

clover hay, oats, wheat bran, together 
with some corn and roughage. Free pas- 
ture range every day in the year when 
they can be out is a necessity for both 
securing a variety of feeds and full de- 
velopment of frame and muscles. They 
must be where they can run and kick 
up their heels for promoting activity and 
strong heart and lung power, without 
which no horse is very valuable. Exer- 
cise on frozen ground or rocky pasture 
land will develop symmetrical and tough 
hoofs and strong feet in general, a 
very essential quality for a perfect and 
valuable animai. 

However small your farm may be, you 
can easily grow one or more colts every 
and. scarcely miss the feed and 
care. A young horse coming on every 
year helps, whether you need it for home 
use or can dispose of it. A team or two 
of colts to sell every spring will soon 
help to lift the mortgage or make sub- 
stantial improvements for the realization 
of a profitable model farm, 
big money in growing good young horses 
on the diversihed farm.—H. H. Shepherd, 
Franklin Co., Mo. 


Carelessness and Fire Insurance. 

Recently a farmer, while doing some 
repair work in his barn, laid a_ red hot 
iron on the floor, and before he knew 
it, the hay had caught fire and the Farm- 
ers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company was 
presented with a bill for $1,500. . There 
was quite a row for a time, but as there 
was. no doubt he did not set fire to the 
barn on purpose, the money was paid. 

A little later, in the same neighbor- 
hood, three stacks of oats burned down. 
There had been a terrific wind blowing. 
and a spark from the threshing engine 
did the work. The engineer had been 
warned three days before that his smoke 
stack was not safe. In addition, the 
farmer who lost the grain did not have 
any ladders about, had no barrels filled 
with water near, had net carried out any 
of the requirements of the state law cov- 
ering such cases, Again the man was 
paid. 

Thus for two consecutive times a mut- 
ual insurance company paid for careless- 
ness of members rather than cause a lot 
of bad feeline. It was perhaps the best 
that could be done under the peculiar 
local circumstances, but really, in cases 
of such rank carelessness, a company 
could not be held liable under the law. 
In fairness to the insurance company 
and as a matter of common decency, as 
well as for self protection, holders ‘of pol- 
icies should exercise all ordinary precau- 
tions against fires—Wm. A. Freehoff. 
Vernon Co., Wis. 


Practical, Reliable, 
Simple 


You Need This Engine 
On Your Farm 


Our Free Engine Book 
Tells You Wh 


every requirement of the man oO wants a 
simple, reliable engine that will give depend- 
able results—year in—year out—is met by the 


Weber 


Gas or Gasoline Engine 
Sold Under Our Absolute Guarantee 
Steady uniform speed, absolute inter- 

changeability of parts, actual power 

ones s rating. Let it do your pump- 
ng, grinding, shelling, etc. 
Sheffield Gas Power Co., 
104 Winchester 





Lumber fs high. A car load or two pays 
for an American Mill. Supply your needs 
and your neighbors’, No experience nee:ied, 
Haul mill to timber ff desired. All Sizes— 
All Prices. The Variable Friction Feed, 
Combined Ratchet Set Works and Quick Receder 
means most work 
with a 
Free Catalogue 
1 fists all-kinds of 
‘wood working ma- 
chinery. Ask for it. 
American Sew HIV 
a Co. 
119 Hope St. 
Hackettstown, \.4. 
1577 Terminal 
Buildings 
New York 
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Shell 120 Bushels an Hour 


Your own power, your own outfit. Shell 
when ready, no waiting, no per cent. to pay. 
You save timeand money by owning a Watts 


Power 
Corn 
Sheller 


and Feed Crinder Attachment 

No machine does better work. Cleans the 
cob, 13 inch ears down to nubbins and pop 
corn. Write for particulars and free trial 
plan. Nota cent to pay, not even freight, If 
not satisfactory. Can furnish with or without 
grinder as desired. Price very low. Address 


THE WATTS MFG.CO., Box30, Jackson, Mich. 


eel" B99 The Press That Bales 
‘Eli Two Bales a Minute 


Leads them all in speed, good work, 
safety, convenience. 
Come to headquarters. 
We make 18 styles of 
Horse and Steam Power 
presses. Get an “*Eli’* 
and be sure of being 


Send for free 
DRILLING & 


Well eroseterina tescancs, 


Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 


Read the advertisements in Suc- 
cessful Farming. 
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Care of Stock in Winter. 

An open shed is the best shelter for 

eep. If you have an old stable that is 

oo cold for horses and too good to be 
taken down, remodel it for sheep. Avoid 
making it air-tight when the doors are 
closed.as, the sheep’s life and health de- 
pend’ upon having plenty of fresh air. 

lf you have a piece of waste muck 
land that bas been tiled, do not pasture 
cattle on it for they will break the tile 
if you do. Do nct set out willows of 
elms on it, for their roots will fill the 
tile and burst them. Mix timothy and 
alfalfa seed together in the proportion of 
half Aud half. Seed the muck land, turn 
the sheep in and they will tramp it into 
the. ground so that the seed will grow. 
They will crcp the weeds and briers 
down close to the ground. 

Shelter for an average wool sheep is 
allthat is necessary if the place is dry 
and.out of the wind. It is their nature to 
flock‘ together and they will sometimes 
smother each other when a snow storm 
overtakes them in their effort to secure 
a place- of safety. 

Stomach worms are more liable to 
trouble them in wet weather than in any 
other time. The lambs suffer the most, 
sometimes falling dead when apparently 
in good health. The old sheep are not 
seriously injured by them. Keep the 
flock in a dry place. Hillside pasture is 
best. 

Begin to sort the breeding ewes late in 
the fall. They shculd be at least two 
years and six months old, superior in 
size and constitution. One hundred and 
twenty pounds each is fair weight. Put 
the yearlings with the wethers and sell 
the oldest ones. A little sulphur mixed 
with salt will keep them from pulling 
their wool. Feed them a few roots and 
bran with their grain now and then. 

One advantage in keeping sheep is that 
contagious disease does nct break out 
among them, carrying them off by the 
score as it does among swine. When they 
are sick they are easily treated, so that 
there is plenty of time to protect the well 
ones from those that are affected. 

A successful farmer in Indiana of long 
experience says that he has fcund sheep 
to be the most profitable crop that he 
can raise. An English farmer wrote, in 
1523, “A houseband cannot thryve by his 
corne without cattell; nor by his cattell] 
without corne. Shepe, in my opinion, is 
the most profitablest cattell any man can 
have.”"—Z. I. Davis, Michigan. 


oo ¢ 


Unprofitable Stock-Raising. 

Our farmers paid dearly fcr last win- 
ter’s lesson in stock-raising; and it re- 
mains to be seen whether or not they 
will profit by it. 

Nine out of ten start through the win- 
ter with a great deal more stock than 
they can care for and feed properly. As 
a rule a good per cent of this stock is 
in pocr condition, having been brought 
in from insufficient pastures. 


-No matter how well these animals are|# 


fed during the winter, the most of them 


come out the following spring in no bet- |} 


ter shape than they started in, and very 
frequently several head are lost from the 


herd. In either case a lot of high-priced |} 


feed went into their hides—and where 
is the profit ccming in? 

Unless you can feed and care for your 
stock as you should, and in a manner 
that will, at least repay you for what 
they eat, it’s high time for you to retire 
from the stock-raising arena—M, Al- 
bertus Coverdell. 
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Don’t overlook the fact that we pub- 
lish the best information on live stock 
feeding that can be obtained. 

The articles by Prof. Henry are the 
highest authority on the subjects they 
treat. 

A man who has been raising hogs for 
forty years refused to go and hear a talk 
on. hogs. There’s a standpatter for you! 
Are you that hidebound that you think 
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Tool Gabinets 


A boxful.of tools—good tools—just the kind you would select were 


you an expert nter or cabirict maker. That’ 


s what you get when 


you buy a Keen Kutter Tool Cabinet. In fact these ace the only tool 
cabinets made containing a complcte set of tools under one trade mark 
and guarantee, and it’s arcal guarantce—a fair and square guarantee— 
one that refunds your moncy if you are not ful y satisfied. 

Every tool has a place of its own and it’s there for service. Whatever 
the tool—however hard the work—you won’t be disappointed. 


Keen Kutter Tool Cabinets are made in many different sizes, the 

s varying with the number and kinds of tools selected. There's the 

Hy tools for any ordinary job, several hetween 

th.s and $50.00 and one at $125.00, which includes work-bench, vises, etc. 


**The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is 
Forgotten.’’—E. C. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. (Inc.), St. Louls and New York, U.S.A. 


50 size containing cnow 














Simmons. Trade Mark Registered, 
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Let Us Prove 
To You This 
Is The Best 
FarmEngine 
You CanBuy 








A FARM CUSHMAN will 


pump 500 to 2000 gallons per hour. Pipe 
water wherever wanted, Give fire protection 
day or night. Run anything from washers, cream 
separators and churns to wood saws and feed grinders. 
The Farm Cushman is a strong 3 H.P., lightweight 
wonder, Weighs but 165 lbs. Uses less gasoline than any 
other Z H. P. engine built. Water cooied—cannot over: 
heat like a hopper-cooled or aircooled engine. Absolutely 
non-freezing and trouble-proof. Designed and built by 
experts—powerful but simple, light but strong. Ready to 
run when it reaches you. Starts or stops instantly and 
needs no attention while running. Easily opera 


Get Free Engine Book 


Write for free book telling a!l about gasoline engin nam 
nearest Cushman dealer. Do it beiore you buy. — oe 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 2031 “N’* Street, Lincoln, Neb. 








CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 
Free 2031 “N” St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Book Send Free Book on Engines 


Name 


Coupon Address 
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you know it all? 


Has EXCLUSIVE FEATURES not on any other 
Odor Hood—Carries all steam and odors from cooking to chimney. 
Ash Sifter—Permits sifting ashes right in range, No dust. 

en’. hermometer—Te!!s exact temperature of oven. No guesswork. 
Stone Oven Bottom—Absorbs and holds heat in oven. a fuel saver. 

This is the Old_ Dutch Oven brought back to life, and restored in our 
erfect Imperial, Direct from factory te you at Wholesale Price. 
Easy cr-dit terms it wanted. Freight Prepaid. 365 Days Guarantee. 
gum, Write to-day for Free Catalog and Special Prices. 


THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE CO., 386 State St., Cleveland, Ohio 


OWN HOME-AT OUR RISK 
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Continued from page 16 
dred and twenty species of the vetch 
plant. However, there are but three 
used to any great extent in agriculture— 
Hairy or Sand vetch, Common or 
Smooth vetch or Spring tare, and Nar- 


The stems of the plant are long, slen- 
red and weak and will not support them- 
selves, so the plant has the trailing habit, 
unless grown with some plapt like wheat 
or rye to which its nutherous tendrils 
attach, and thus the plant finds support. 





Fig 8.—Corn After Vetch, Same Field Shown in Fig 2. Taken Middle of May 


row Leaf vetch. 

My experiments have been with Hairy 
or Sand vetch and I am now in the fifth 
year of my experiments with it. And my 
experiments have been with tracts of 





The average length of the plant stems 
in full growth is from three to six feet, 
yet I have known them to grow to twelve 
feet on ‘favorable soil. The plant stems 
are numerovs and grow from six inches 
to one foot in length before the winter 
season sets in. If seed is sown in early 
August, the plants will entirely cover 
the ground, protecting it from washing, 
thus affording a valuable cover crop. 

Vetch is supposed to have had its birth 
under southern European skies. In all 
Europe it is cultivated for forage pur- 


Dig a a 3 ft Hole, 
Ins Minutes | 


It grips easily—and 
the bow] fills quickly and 
can be removed from the 
hole without suction or dan- 
ger of splitting—works good 
in dry ground and better in 
damp. Digs cleaner, deeper 
Sota less one than - 
any other—wit — 
less effort. The Gs 


Post Hole Auger 


“*Gets There Every Time’’ 
and it pays for itself by the extra labor 
it ry" By attaching extra pipe it 
digs a 40 to 60 foot well in a day. 
Keeps sharp for years. tisfaction 

If yours 
can not 
supply you, write us. We'll 
send you an interesting 
we “Easy Digging.”’ 
wan Bros, 
Box 1g 








The well drillin bustngeso@iore erent poasibilition=ond: 
uick money soak sft ing Dakota men made —' 
$100,000 aw inten seems at wells. E. A. Price of Baflalo 
Minn., earned $ in 95 hours with our 


Waterloo Well Drilling Outfits 


have been standard for over 43 years. Every town 2, 
farm and ranch must have its own water sapply. 
drillers’ time booked six months ohne. Write tod +! for 
our page free illustrated . The finest and most 
complete ever published on this subject. (28) 


THE ARMSTRONG-QUAM MFG. CO. 
1328Chestuut St. (Established 1867) Waterloo, lowa 


poses, it being regarded as equal to clover 
in nutritive qualities. Sown in late 
summer or early autumn, it is harvested 
the next year. If sown in the spring it 
will mature in the late fall. 

I have sown the seed as late as the 
3ist of August and secured a splendid 
growth before winter, but generally it 
should be sown early in August, and can 
be sown as early as the middle of July. 





Fig. 4.— Vetch Showing Bloom and Seed Pods 
from twe and a half to one hundred 





acres a year, and not with small patches 
on experimental grounds. 

Sand or Hairy vetch is distinguished 
from other species of vetch by its com- 
pact coat of hairs covering the entire 
plant, and by its long flower stem cov- 
ered with small, slender, beautiful purple 
flowers, similar in shape to the flower of 





If sown in the open, sow with an ordin- 
ary two-horse wheat drill, and if sown 
in corn, sow with a hoe corn wheat drill. 

A bushel of vetch contains sixty 
pounds. Fifty pounds of seed sown to 
the acre is sufficient. I never sow any 
other crop with it unless wanted for seed 
or hay. If wanted for seed or bay, sow 





No. 5.—Vetch in Corn 


the black locust. A field of this vetch 
in full bloom is one of the most beauti- 
ful of rural landscape scenes. Illustra- 
tion No. 1 shows a field. of it in full 
bloom. The seeds are small, black and 
round and of uniform size. The plant 
is ap annual. 


with not to exceed a peck of rye to the 

acre. The rye will hold it up so that it 

can be cut with a mower. If planted for 

seed, allow both vetch and rye to ripen 

and cut both crops, thresh with a 

threshing machine and separate the seed | tion 
Continued on page 48 





Price $10 and Up 


0 a day and more, easily, 
ame firewood, lumber, lath, posts, 
etc., for yqurself and neighbors with a 


Hertzler & Zook 
Portable Wood Saw 


Fully Guaranteed for One Year 
The antes Zook is the cheapest ond best 
saw Direct at eeteey ices—fines 
” rials. Easter than 
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Fall Pigs. 

The fall of the year is not nature's 
season for pig growing. The weather is 
cold, green food is gone when they need 
it most, and the pigs must be kept indoors 
a large part of the time’ to keep them out 
of the storms and snow. What nature 
fails to supply must be supplied by us— 
warm bed, feed in abundance, and plenty 
of water. It is absolutely necessary to 
give fall pigs the best care one possibly 
can. 

The manner in which pigs are cared 
for in cold weather makes a great deal 
of difference in the growth they make. 
Qne may feed heavily and supply plenty 
of milk or slop, but if it is given to them 
cold, when the weather is'down to zero 
or below, there will be’ but a small por- 
tion of it consumed. The remainder will 
freeze in the trough and have to be 
chopped out before the next meal is 
served. 

The reason for this is plain. No animal 
can consume a lot of ice cold food and 
drink in cold weather. It chills their 
bodies just as a cold meal served in an 
unheated room chills the human body. 
When pigs get cold they are sure to pile 
up. This is bad too. When pigs pile 

some of them become too warm and 
when they go out again the crisp wintry 
air chills them through and through. Sud- 
den changes of temperature such as this 
work havoc with the digestive organs. 

Fall pigs, or any other hogs for that 
matter, should be kept off of the manure 
pile during the winter. The manure heap 
not only causes colds in the head but also 
is in a state of heating more or less con- 
tinuously. Pigs that are permitted free 
access to the barnyard always go to the 
manure pile to sleep in preference to their 
own bed. They do this on account of the 
warmth generated by the manure. And 
this is where the harm is done. When 
they pile up in the manure they are 
heated by a sort of steaming process. The 
vapor from the manure makes them wet 
and when they get up and go out into 
the cold again they are very easily 
chilled. They go around with their backs 
humped up; their hair curls up, and al- 
together they present an appearance of 
unthrift. The cold facts of the matter 
are, that they will turn no profit for the 
food consumed. It is even doubtful if 
they pay their way. Young pigs are much 
more easily chilled than mature hogs and 
for this reason they should be kept away 
from the manure heap. 

If they are permitted to run at large 
in the snow numerous little balls of snow 
will roll up and cling to their bristles. 
When they return to the shed the warmth 
from their bodies melts these little balls 
of snow, thus the bedding becomes wet 
and the pigs are robbed of all chance to 
keep warm and dry as they should. Pigs 
that are permitted to become wet in cold 
weather cannot be prevented from piling 
up in the house. A great deal of com- 
motion and fighting for the warm places 
is thus brought about. 

An item which I believe is as important 
as any is to give hogs, and especially fall 
pigs, water or slop that has had the chill 
removed. A slight trial at feeding slop 
slightly warmed in freezing weather will 
tell its own story. Hcgs will partake of 
considerable more of warm drink than of 
cold and do not suffer the chilling effects. 

Alfalfa hay is about -the best food we 
can get in substitution of the green pas- 
turage of summertime. Expert hog grow- 
ers place a great deal of reliance upon 
alfalfa hay as a winter food for hogs. 

With all of the best of conditions in 
every respect, we cannot expect pigs to 
do their best if they are overcrowded. If 
room is scarce it would be far better to 
sell off part of the flock than to attempt 
to winter the whole herd in a place that 
is only large enough for half of it—Fred 
W. Greene, Washington Co., Nebr. 
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Unless land is very cheap so that pas- 
turage costs little it does not pay to keep 
a cow for the sole purnose of raising an 
ordinary calf. Any cow worthy of the 


name is capable of more than feeding one 


Pull Your 


Guarentesd 5 Years 
Triple-Power—aAll-Steel 


Clear wre stumpy fields with the 3-year 
Guarant Hercules, now sold on 30 days’ 
Free Trial. Test it on yourplace at our risk, 
Polls stumps out, roots and all. 400% 
stronger than any other pullermade. Triple 
power attachme:t means one-third greater 


Stumps 30 Days 


stump and the stump is bound to corhe. 
Also pulls largest-sized green trees, = 
rows,etc. Don’t risk dangerous and cost 
dynamite. It.only shatters stump 
leaves foots in ground. 


Special Price Offer 


We have a special price proposition to the 


pull. 
3 years. 
Ratchets, 


Caly 


The onl, stump puller 
one with 
pe with all bearings and 


working parts turned, finished and machined, 
reducing friction, increasing 
it extremely light running. 


HERCULES bute? 


first man we sell to in new sections. We 
are glad to make you a special price ‘on = 
first Hercules sold in your community be- 
cause that will sell meer, more for us 
and save advertising. Write us. at once 
to get this. 


aranteed for 
ouble Safety 


wer, making 
itch on to any 


Just write a postal for our special price—30 days’ Free Trial and all FREE BOOKS 
about the only All-Steel, Triple-Power Stump Puller—the Famous Hercules. 


HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO., 12017th St., Centerville, Ia. 


100 Bushels of Corn an Acre 


is not uncommon in the Southern States and has 
even been greatly surpassed in some sections. The 
South will produce as much corn and as good corn 
as any section of this country, and the value of last 
year’s corn crop in the South was eight hundred 
million dollars. Why raise corn on land in the 
North and West valued at $200 an acre when 
equally as good corn-producing land in the South 
can be purchased at from $15 to $30 an acre, and 
where the temperature in summer is no hotter 
than in the Middle West? And with the additional 
advantages of another crop or two from the same 
land and no long, cold winters. 


Let me send you our illustrated booklets ard learn what 
can be done in a country where fertile land car be purchased 
cheaply and where there are 312 working da:s a year. Low 

We round-trip fares Ist and 3d Tuesdays each month. (99) 

G. A. PARK, Gen‘! Ind. and Imm. Agent, Louisville & Nashville R. R. 


Room 204, Louisville, Ky. 
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W. S. Weaver, 


guaranteed against any repair bills for one year. 
about the Olds when youare offered *‘something just as good. ** 


Seager Engine Works, 1023 Seager St., Lansing, Mich. 


OLDS GAS POWER CO., Omaha, Neb. 
Manager c 


You really should have our inter- 
esting catalogue (mailed free). 
Olds Gasoline Engines 


have exclusive features that are abso- 
lutely necessary if a satisfactory en- 
gine, making them the most economi 

cal to own—30 years the standard 

gasoline engine of the world—you are 
Know 
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Read our guarantee on page two. It is iron-clad. 
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ARTICLE I 
If there is one point that should be 
emphasized in road building, it is this, 
that roads are as permanent as the land 


itself. Countless generations will travel 
these roads in the future and road offi- 
cers should consider well the location of 
the main roads, that in future years 
they may serve the needs of the travel- 
ing public at a time when it will be still 
more difficult to change the location. 

It is far less important that the indi- 


planted near either fence line not less 
than forty feet apart each way. 
Massachusetts maintains under its 
State Highway Commission a department 
that has the full charge of the roadsides, 
including the planting of trees and 
shrubs, or anything: of this character 
along the highways, upon which the state 
grants state aid. When the length of 
time necessary for one of these splendid 
shade trees to mature is considered, if 





we, cf the present generation are to en- 
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A well graded, well drained earth road built on Missouri bottom by lowa Highway Commission, Width, 
ditch to ditch, 40 feet; from shuulder to shouider on top, 20 feet. 


vidual should have a forty or an eighty 
acre tract “squared out” than that the 
road should follow the best natural loca- 
tion. To illustrate this point, in Carroll 
County, in one of the hillier districts, 
over $1,000 was spent grading through 
a certain hill on the secticn line and 
the grade secured was not then a very 
easy one. The road was_ re-located 
around the next hill on practically a 
level grade at a cost of $70 for the new 
location. Here an easy grade, a dur- 
able road, and a well drained road was 
secured at less than one-tenth the cost 
of a hilly road cn the section line. The 
wholesale re-location of roads is prob- 
ably impossible, it is not even desirable, 
but there are thousards of. cases where 
a re-locaticn must be made before a 
reasonable grade can be secured. 

We have thought little so far about the 
beauty of the roads, but we may not 
neglect this factor, for a well graded road 
with a grass sod covering the shoulders, 
ditch banks ard the sides of the road, 
with shade trees along the way, adds 





joy them, we should begin this work 
without delay. 

Such work as has been outlined in these 
principles of road building cannot pos- 
sibly be done, as we have in so many 
townships and counties been attempt- 
ing to do it. 

Before a perfect plant or a_ perfect 
animal may exist, the ideal cf form or 
color or development must exist in ‘the 
mind of someone. Before road work can 
be done so that the results accomplished 
may be in keeping with these principles, 
the finished form ard structure of the 
road must exist as an idea! in the minds 
of some man whe has been trained to do 
the work, and the organization must be 
furnished him with which to accom- 
plish -these results. There are many 
townships in every county in which not a 
single mile of well made earth road ex- 
ists, because there has been a lack of 
either supervision or organizaticn, or 
both. 

Perhaps as good as any illustration of 
a county organized to carry cn its work, 
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The roller has been a neglected implement in building Iowa roads, but it should form a part of every 
buiider’s outfit and used continuously on new work 


value to every acre cf farm land in 
which it lies, as we'l as comfort and de- 
light to the traveler. The road with 
some shade is easier maintained than one 
without shade. Particularly is this true 
if the shade consists of trees trimmed 
sufficiently high, to make a full and free 
circulation of the air beneath, and are 
planted far enough anart that the shade 
is not continuous. Elm trees are par- 
ticularly desirable for rcadside trees 





is that of Poweshiek county. 

In this county no noteworthy pro- 
gress had been made in road grading up 
to the end of 1908. A _ considerable 
amount of tiling had been done from the 
county road fund and cther work of 
purely localised nature. 

Early in 1909 on the recommendation 
and with the assistance of the State 
Highway Commission, the Board of 

Continued on page 53; 








Make Big Money 
Training Horses! 


Prof. Beery, King of HorseTamers and Ttainers, 
has retired from the Arena and will teach his 
wonderful system to a limited number, by mail, 


$1200 to $3000 a Year 


At Home or Traveling 
Prof. Jesse Beery is ac- 
knowledged tobetheworld’s 
poser horseman. His ex- 
ibitions of taming man- 
killing horses, and con- 
quering horses of all dis- 
positions have thrilled vast 
audiences everywhere. 

He is now teaching his 
marvelcusly successful 
methods r ers. 
system of Horse Training 
and Colt Breaking opens up 

a mest attractive money-making field to the man who 
masters iis simple principles. 

Competent Horse Trainers are in demand every. 
where. Les ig gladly pey $15 to $25 a head to have 
horses ta . trai cured of habits—to have colts 

trainer can always keep 





r n arness, A 
his stable full of horses. 
If you love travel, here is a chance to see the world 
ving exhibitions and making large profits. You will 
oarprised to learn how little it costs to get into the 
rse-Training profession. 
Write and Prof. Beery will send you full 
and handsome book about horses— FRE 
free circular of Beery Exhibition. Address 


Prof. Jesse Beery, 





iculars 
b 





25% to 30% of 


his stand in 
the field? An 


30 IDEAL Ave. Freeport, Ii. 











SOW WEIGHED 932 LBS. 
AT 23 MONTHS OLD 


hog In each community to advertise my herd. Write 
for a “How to Make Money from Hogs.” 
G. S. BENJ D No. 23 D 








Make Big Money Drilling 
: Water Wells 


Onur Free Drillers’ Book 


Keystone Well Auger Co. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 








10 to 80 bu. per hr. 











Saves Feed-Makes Fat 


Your cattle get more good out of Aal/ as much 
corm when siiced by the Dean Ear Corn 
corn is best for beasts. Cobs 
. Cattle like and grow fat on 
them w this machine. No 
waste. Alleaten. 1, 2and4holesizes. Slices 
orn 1 2toginches. Money back quick if not 
-tory; returned at ourexpense. Write 

tonight, aidress Dept. 11 
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Sweet Potato Pork, 
The sweet potato crop of eastern Vir- 
ginia is simply immense. The acreage is 
larger than usual; the yield is unusuaily 
large, and the quality unusually fine. It 
is truly a “bumper” crop. 
The price has already dropped _ to 
$1.50 a barrel, and will continue to fall 
until our growers wi!l be compelled to 
sell at 60 to 75 cents a barrel, in bulk; 
or put them up in pits for winter mar- 
kets. In the meantime, Virginia corn, 
also a “bumper crop” for eastern Vir- 
ginia, is going. to command 75 to 80 
cents a‘bushel. Of late years, those who 
have marketed corn early have been able 
to sell for nearly 80 cents a_ bushel; 
while those who held, have been able 
to get 85 to 90 cents, and now and then 
$1 a bushel has been received by the 
grower. 
With corn worth 80 cents a bushel, 
and sweet potatoes commanding less than 
30 ‘cents, it is cheaper to fatten pigs 
on potatoes than on corn. Potatoes are 
very rapid fattening food. They are 
very healthful also. Already, all over 
the sweet potato belt, pigs are being 
turned directly into the patches, and 
they enjoy it immensely. 
“To: ring, or. not, to, ring” the pigs 
before; turning them. in is still an un- 
settled question. If the pigs are ringed, 
they ean be turned in earlier, and they 
will graze on the surplus vines—sort of 
prune the potatces, as it were, and the 
potatoes will be all the better and big- 
ger for the pruning. Then, when ready, 
a tow or two can he plowed out every 
day or two as needed by the pigs. 
Another way is to let the potatoes 
set more mature, pretty = nearly fully 
developed, and put the pigs in without 
ringing them, and they proceed to root 
out the potatoes, as they need, until 
every potato in the patch has been con- 
sumed. The State Experiment Station 
is now. engaged in the work, and is ex- 
pected to determine wh'ch of the two 
plans is the most economical, all things 
considered. 
The yield of sweets will range from 
50 to 100 barrels to the acre this sea- 
son. A few rolls of 30-inch wire fence. 
and a few posts driven into the ground 
at long intervals, with corner posts a 
little more substant’al, will settle the 
fence «question which can be so con- 
structed as to change it easily and 
quickly to accommodate the pigs and: the 
potato patch. With pork ranging in 
priceg' from 17 to 25 cents a pound; 
corn; ati 80 cents a bushel, and sweet 
potateés, at 30 cents a bushel, there is 
no t as to the propriety and profit 
in féeding the potatoes, instead of corn, 
to the pigs. With plenty of potatoes, 
peas, and peanuts, in eastern Virginia, 
there ought not to be a shortage in pork, 
unless there be a shortage in pigs. Of 
peas, and peanuts for making perk, I 
will write later on, provided space be 
permitted in Successful Farming. (It 
surely will.—Editor.) Sweet potatoes are 
not only a popular crop but also a profit- 
able one, and made more profitable see- 
ing that it can be turned into pork at 
the ruling high price. The capacity of 
eastern Virginia, to raise pork, with 
peas, peanuts, and potatoes, is limited 
only by the people who grow them. The 
climate, soil and season is exactly 
adapted to the growth of the sweet po- 
tato. It is sweeter than those grown 
farther north and much more “filling” 
and “fattening,” not only for quad- 
rupeds, but for bipeds also—A. Jeffers, 
Princess Anne Co., Va. 


>? > & 
Sheep are essential if your farm needs 
a good fertilizer. Nothing will convert 
your patch of rag-weed into good fertil- 
izer as cheaply and as quickly as sheen 
will. Try this and note the results. 
o 2 } 
Watch the shoulders and backs for 
sores. Clean the horse’s coat at night 
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OUR own jeweler can now sell you for a mod- 
erate price, a watch made for men who care 
about owning a timekeeper of extreme accuracy. 
Such precision has never before been obtainable 
except in the highest priced watches. 


The 


Superior 


7 and 15 Jewel Models 


35 


to $15 


No watch more beautiful to look at has ever been 


made. 


Better materials cannot be had for watch- 


making. The Ingersoll-Trenton will last a gener- 


ation. But most conspicuous of all is the strict accu- 
racy which distinguishes it from ordinary timepieces. 


The Ingersoll-Trenton is sold only by responsible jewelers because fine 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 


watches should not be b 


stand them and their adjustmen 


mail nor from those who do not under 
ts, 


Your local jeweler can sel LT etennclly the the 
biawest sre in the laret ct. Our pice ket attached t each and 


you won't be over 


The $5 watch has 7 jewels and is in a solid nickel 1-T case. 
The $15 watch has 15 jewels and is in a 25 year guaranteed gold filled 


I-T case of the highest 


Equally accurate models in a variety of I-T cases at $7, $8, $9, $10 
and $12. 


We. guarantee each I-T and the jeweler will back up our guarantee 
with own, 


Before buy a watch read booklet “* Hi Watch,”” 
} on ee ya our pat wo Salles 6 ‘atch, 


of a watch ever 


106 Frankel Bidg., New York 
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Price Only 


BEST EVER 
TANK HEATER 


Burns Gasoline 
Safe, Reliable, Convenient and Economical 

A Best Ever Heater will burn without 
attention and give a uniform heat 
from 18 to 26 hours. 

This beats trying to keep up a wood 
or corn-cob fire. 

Another advantage is in the way 
the water is heated. 

Cold water is taken in at the bottom 
of heater, rises through a heated tube 
and is discharged at surface level where 
stock drink and freezing first takes place. 

Made of 24-gauge galvanized iron 
and will last indefinitely. 

Made in two sizes—one for tanks 
holding up to 12 barrels and one for 
tanks holding from 12 to 50 barrels. 

Price of small heater $12.00. $15.00 
gets the large one. These are cash prices. 

Sold direct to consumers. Orders 
promptly filled. Booklet No. 10 free on 
request. Better still, send your order. 


SCOTT MFG. CO. 
1519 Second Avenue, Moline, Ilinois 








and as soon as the slightest abrasion 
of the skin shows itself apply some good 
healing salv2. ove the cause of the 





sore. 


You can depend on what they tell you for we will not knowingly 


allow a dishonest manufacturer to advertise in Successful Farming. 
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IN THE DAIRY 


Contributions invited and inquiries 
answered. 


SS = Sa_S>sS 8 
For the King and the Queen of the 
Dairy. 

November marks the coming of the 
cows into their winter quarters. Make 
the change as easy as you can for them. 
As far as possible let the fodder be like 
that they have been having out in the 
field. 

Sour apples have little nutrition in 
them, but they sharpen the appetite when 
fed. in small quantities. The best way 
to feed them is to put them in a box, 
cut them with a clean shovel and place 
them in the separate mangers. Then 
you know how many each cow gets. 

The cold will take the life and vigor 
right cut of cows if they are permitted 
to lie on the ground when it gets’ frosty. 
That means that some of the feed you 
give your stock goes to keep out the cold. 
Can you afford it? Well, I should say 
not. 

Shee the lad that goes after the cows 
these chilly mornings so that he will not 
be all of a shiver when he gets back. The 
romance of the barefooted boy traipsing 
after the cows through dew and frost is 
beautiful to read about, but the boy 
doesn't take much stock in it, and who 
of us can blame him? 

Most always there will be a lot of 
sweet apples on the farm that cannot 
be used by the family. Give the cows 
some of these now and then. There is 
goodness in them. They make milk, and 
good milk, too. 

At milking time, let that be the busi- 
ness and not a big discussion on war, re- 
ligion, or politics. Relegate family quar- 
rels to the rear. Drive out all the cats 
or dogs that are in the habit of creating 
a disturbance, and milk. Milk steadily, 
quietly, carefully. The man who will do 
that right along through the year will 
see that his cows do better and put more 
money in his pocket than they ever did 
before. 

Being 
dairy are 
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When It’s 
“What for 


Breakfast?” 
Try 


Post 
Toasties 


Serve with cream or milk 
and every member of the 
family will say “ripping” good. 
And don’t be surprised if they 


want a second helping. 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd,, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





are you? Tell me that and I will tell 
you what kind of success you are having. 
Bosses never cut any great figure any- 
where. Real masters aré searce, but 
they are thé men who are winning the 
blue ribbons, the world over. 

Get your milk out of the barn into the 
milk can as soon as possible after it is 
taken from the cow. It catches lots of 
dust and bacteria in the barn. 

Pumpkins color butter the beautiful 
golden yellow we all love so well. They 
are nature’s own agents. I'll take my 
butter colored that way always, in pref- 
erence to anything that comes in a bot- 
tle. 

It is a good thing to have some cows 
coming in all along through the season. 
The churning comes quicker. The butter 
is better. 

Don't warm your cream by pouring 
hot water into it. Set it into a pan or 
other vessel with warm water in it if 
you will and stir well till it comes to 
the desired temperature. Then churn 
right off. 

The man who says, “I have some good 
cows, but I will have some better ones,” 
is the man after my own heart. He 
means business, and he will do business. 

You may as well set it down for a 
fact that feed is worth more than a mil- 
lion cracks in a barn. Shut up the cracks 
and stop the leak out of the mouth of 
the bran sack. 

Pack your own winter butter while it 
is gi't edged. Keep as good as there is 


for home use.—Z. L. Vincent. 
o¢ ¢ > 
Dairy Thoughts. 
Why, of course, the temperature of 


the cream has more to do with trouble 
on churning day than any other factor. 
Terribly tiresome when the cream re- 
sists all efforts to make it come to but- 
ter. Sometimes a small handful of salt 
added to the cream when it does not act 
just right will help matters. 

It is a fact that there is no cheaper 
cow feed at this time than the surplus 
pumpkins. They help to balance up the 
cow's ration. Cover them up in the 
warmest corner of the barn and they 
won’t freeze for awhile. 

Nice to have a cement floor in the 
milk house; also cemented corners from 
the floor up the walls one foot, at least. 
To be sure, a cow will always do bet- 
ter on the farm where she was born and 
raised than anywhere else, provided she 
has good, kind treatment all the time. 
Let me tell you, the production of first- 
class butter is an every-day business that 
cannot be put into inexperienced hands 
without meeting with disaster. 

Do not assume that it won’t hurt any- 
thing to be less careful in the care of 
the milk, because the weather is cooler. 
Few, if any, food products so readily 
absorb anything in the a, 3 milk. 
Have a special care for the héifer with 
her first calf. The attention she gets at 
this time fixes her future usefulness to 
quite an extent. Ccntinue milking her 
as long as possible to ercourage persist- 
ency in milking, and see that > food 
supply is abundant. 

If there was no difference in tastes 
there wouldn't be an ugly husband in the 
world, and all butter would taste alike. 
We wouldn’t have to be so careful about 
odors getting in it. The men folks could 
smoke tobacco around the dairy, if they 
wanted to. 

Cows are cows, now when there is 
such a good market for dairy products. 
You can’t afford to let the cows get thin 
and poor. Now the ccld nights have 
come, don’t hesitate to stalile them. Chills 
take a big slice off the profits. A cow 
kept in good flesh by liberal feeding and 
comfortable quarters will not be so sen- 
sitive to slight changes of temperature 
that would cause a back set in the milk 
flow of a cow as thin in flesh.—Fannie 
M. Wood, Rush Oo., Ind, 


> & 
If you want to give a good but cheap 
Christmas present send your friend Suc- 








A Case of 
“Wooden Leg” 


Would you hire a man with a wooden leg? 
Hardly! A wooden leg is a poor substitute for 
realleg opwer. | You would want a man with 
two good legs—full leg + ell substitutes. 

Disks and other contraptions in common 
cream separators are like wooden legs—they 
are mere substitutes for lack of skimming force 
gee a wrong principle of construc- 

properly built se tor produces 
plen ~ skimming force to do the work with- 
out disks or other substitutes. ms 
contraptions are needed in modern 
are disproved by the fact that 


Sharples Dairy Tubular 
Cream Separators 


contain neither disks nor other com- 
plications, yet produce twice the 
skimming force, skim faster and twice 
as clean as common s. Wash 
many times easier and wear several 
times longer in . 


consequence. 
The. World’s [ 
Best. World’s 
biggest se: tor 
works, ranch 
factories in Can- f 
ada and Germany. 
Sales exceed most, 
if not ale 
others com- jj 
bined. Pro- 
bably _re- 
place more | 
commonf 
separators 
than any one 
maker of 
such ma- 
chines sells. 
Write for 
Catalogue 
No. 137 
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SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST ——— PA. 


Chicago, San Francisco. € Portland, Ore. 
ah Can., te Can. 














SENT ON TRIAL, FULLY 
en —~ new, Y= 
separator for 
315-98. skims. hot or cold milk; 
heavy or light cream. Differen 
from this picture which itus- 


trates our large capacity. ma 
1 is a sanitary 
= Whether 





SOONER OR LATER 
you will buy a 


DE LAVAL 


The more you come to know about cream 
separators the better you will understand ihe 
overwhelming superiority of the Ds LavAL. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165-167 BROADWAY, 42 E. MADISON ST. 
WEW YORK, EHC AGO. 











M. J. Langenderfer sold $1350.00 worth of 
thoroughbred pigs from five of our 0. I. C. 1-2 
ton Sows in one year. 
Positively only perfect 
stock shipped by us. 
See our guarantee 





The H. S. Nelson Co. , 906 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 




















cessful Farming for one or mofe years. 





Read the advertising pages. 
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‘THE BALER FOR BUSINESS” 


World’s Record 


When L. Evans, Top- 
penish, Washington, broke ~~ 
world’s record for fast baling he 
was solving a business propositition. 
He figured that a day's labor cost the 
same regardless of work done. 
If his crew baled 40 tons or 60 tons, wages 
were thesame. He got his pay by the ton. 
His profit was in tonnage. He wanted a 
baler with capacity. He selected the 
“Ann. Arbor” Here’s a record of one 
day's work: 

407 Bales in the Forenoon 

567 Bales inthe Afternoon 

968 Bales in all, averaging 

146 pounds each. 
The capacity of theAnnArbor is limited only 
by the amount of hay you can get to it. 
No matter how much or how little 
you want to bale. find out about the 
‘Ann Arbor” line. We have built 

nothing but hay presses for 23 years-- 
Forty different sizes and styles, there 


— fortes BALER’S BOOK 


Sent on request-gives full information. 
Let's send you a copy, also one of our 
free Souvenir Pins. al4 


as i i 
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STOUT—STRONG—DURABLE— CHEAP 
; Soier eS thicker galvanizing. Investigate 


before you 160 styles for_all purposes. 
: ps Per Rod U 
Bargain Prices- eee tad oe tr 


catalog and free sample for test. -_ 
; THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE 
CLEVELAND, 


Dept. 64 = 


MMDAMrUZ DU 
















i] dt Cents aRod 


For 18-in. 14 8-4e for 22-in. Hog 
Fence; 15¢ for 26-inch; 18 8-4e 
for 8inch; 25¢ for a odie b 
Farm Fence. 48-inch 


far ain eos taat raed ¢ 


oaRiTSELMAN BROS, 


FARM FENCE 


1332¢ts. arod 
ote. for Bein. Hog Fence; 28 TT 
cts. for 60-inch poultry fet 
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ata and Farm Fence. 8 


shirngtosneneat-amanuraggters- prices. 


agents. Ourcata 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO, LL 10th St., Terre Haute, iad. 





La 
Also on Tron Fence. 
THE WARD i for apeciol Offer Bex 175, Decatur, ind. 


FENCE 

48 INS Sce 25c 
Best high carbon coiled steel 
wire. Easy to stretch over 
hilis and hollows. FREE 
Catal ences,tools. Buy 





Prices. Write today to Box 92 
MASON FENCE CO., LEESBURG, 0. 









from factory at wholesale | 


The Winter Dairy. 

There is a steady demand for dairy 
products during the winter season, and 
those of the best quality are wanted at 
excellent prices. Farmers so situated 
that they can produce milk, cream, or but- 
ter through the winter, will be sure of a 
ready market for the same at remunera- 
tive prices. And with suitable arrange- 
ments at the barn for the keeping of 
cows, there should be little or no trouble 
in getting the best results in return. 

The stables shculd be roomy, clean, 
well-lighted and convenient. The cows 
must be well cared for in every particu- 
lar if best results are expected, and any 
who are about to engage in this business 
should fully consider and understand the 
conditions so important to know. Have 
the best kind or breed of cows for the lo- 
cality and purpose, then have their 
quarters and feed to correspond. 

Much stress. is now being placed on 
sanitation, and’ this will apply to its ef- 
fect on ‘the health of the cows and the 
quality of their product. With the barn 
and stable arrangements complete as may 
be for the comfort and care of the cows, 
then will come the kinds and quality of 
feeds to be given them. 

All through the great West and South, 
corn can be raised in abundance, as well 
as the sown grains, and here also that 
great dairy fodder plant, alfalfa, is at 
home, and with all of these the most 
profitable as well as practicable ration 
for the production of milk and its prod- 
ucts, and of the best quality, should be 
readily compounded and used. 

Here in New England conditions are 
somewhat different. Corn is largely 
raised, but mostly as a fodder crop, to 
be fed green to the cows, to cure for win- 
ter feeding, or to be put in the silo, The 
common clovers are grown to a certain 
extent along with the other grasses. The 
past season the clover crop was unsually 
large and good, but this is not always the 
case. 

Perhaps in time it will be. found that 
alfalfa can be grown to advantage here 
in the East, and it is now in some locali- 
ties, the writer having seen the past sea- 
son’s excellent fields of it in Grand Isle 
county, Vermont, an island in Lake 
Champlain. 

From all the sources at command the 
best and most profitable ration should 
be produced for the cows giving milk. 
Every dairyman should endeavor to find 
out what is best for his own purpose, 
and there is much to aid him in the mat- 
ter. 

Regularity in feeding, 
milking are all important, as the cow soon 
learns what she is to expect from her 
keeper. Clean, pure milk is the first 
requisite, and with this the rest of the 
work with proper methods and care 
should be successful. 

Butter is now largely made in cream- 
eries, but the skimming of the milk is 
mostly done on the farm. A few still 
make butter on the farm, and with proper 
facilities the product is of good quality 
and in ready demand. 

In New England sweet cream is a 
staple product, with an increasing de- 
mand from the trade. It requires a large 
territory to supply milk for the city 
trade, while the condensaries scattered 
about the country are eager for their 
share of the product. At some seasons 
of the year even sweet skimmed milk and 
buttermilk are in @emand at good prices. 

So, as will be seen, with the constantly 


) | increasing p aemetne there is likely to be 


a corresponding increased demand for 
dairy products of all kinds and at all 
times of the year. Those having the fa- 
cilities for winter dairying should find 
it to be a very profitable business when 
rightly Condentt 

Another advantage of the business is 
the opportunity for the raising of good 
heifer calves for the use of the dairy or 
for sale. TWhis'is 2 matter that should 
not be lost sight of, as much of success 
in dairying will be found in keeping the 
herd well up to the standara in usefulness 
and real value by the addition of the 
best stock to be had.—Z. R. Towle, 
Franklin Co., Vt. 








watering and] 








Would you raise 
the butter- making 
efficiency of your 
herd one-third? 


Jersey blood will doit. Keep 
tab for a year on some of those 
““dead-head” cows that are now 
eating your feed and aren’t mak- 
ing good. Find out how much 
butter each cow is really making. 












There are revelations right in 
“ 
your herd. Be an — intensive 
farmer.” Get 





A Jersey Bull 


You can raise the butter-mak- 
ing efficiency of your herd nearly 
one-third—/et us tell you how. 


Write for the doings of the 
Jersey. 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, 
8 W. 17th St, New York, 


ARE YOU 
PROTECTED 
FROM LOSS 


ee een enema 
If valuable live stock should die or be killed by accident? Don’t 
another without oe ad ag 


I. & O. LIVE STOCK INSURANCE 


OF CRAWFORDSVILLE, OLS, Seeman mea, 















Costs af its of 
See ctiz.s Pr mot pa oe: nt “ot claime ruaranteed by Sos 
ited with Indiana Insurance De its. 


sil us what you ought to have ine —¥ ‘Give you Seu: 
e 
Write home office for full information and rates 


INDIANA AND OHIO LIVE STOCK INSURANCE CO. 
Street Crawfordsville, 


100 Main 
Strongest 


FOE FENGE trace 2 


High Carbon Double Strength 

Uotied we Heavily Galvanized to 

prevent mete ve soe agents. Sell at 

factory jays’ free trial. 

We pay at ltrolent. 37 heights of farm 
poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co, 












































mis BOX 2915 Winchester, Indiana. 
FOUR FOOT FENCE, sete CENTS og ROD 
1 
Sore Bist 
Se pecans coe 
ed, stiff, 





SHAW WIRE FENGE CO.. Scx 3, WARSAW, OHIO 


BOWSHER MILLS jj 


(Sold with or without Elevator.) 
Fer Every Variety of Work. 


piece stay. Write te tor 
descriptive circular 








LIGHTEST RUNNING. 
(Our circular tells why.) 
Tea sizes, 2 to 25 horse-power. 


Also make Sweep Grinders—Geared & Plain. 
‘N- BOWSHER C9., South Bend, Ind. 
Load 4000 Ibs 


Electric. 
Haildy Wagons 


8 days’ work in i equais Man 
The one wEsprenhatte. low-« own farm wagon. 
Wonderful steel wheels (unlike others se) all heights 
and tire widths. No rutting. Makes al sarm heal 
ing easy. look shows why it’s the wagon for you. 
Let us send it free. Electric Wheel Co., Bor 5O , Quincy, il, 

















JS/sVieht 
if on extra cost. — qual 


gas or electricity with a 


— ‘BING’ GLASS TOPLAMP BURNER 

It fits common lam Toad- 

vertise will send postpaid, one a a family for 

dealer’s name ard 25c to pay for rps and 
postage. Either No. | or No.2 size 

Minn. 


Bing Burner Co., Dept. 34. Minr 
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Organized Work with King Road Drag. 


Continued from page 11 


dragged roads. They say our bridges 
have the easiest approach of any. 
No jolts on our Jackson Township 
roads.”’ 

They had a road meeting in Owasa 
in August at which D. Ward King 





Iowa roads in fine condition in a 
half day without effort. But as show- 
ers are usually local it is up to each 
township to drag the roads when 
necessary. In this way the farmers 
would be the chief beneficiaries be- 
caus, they must haul theirproducts 
to market. Bad roads cost money. 
No larger load can be hauled to mar- 





The culverts ave maiked by cement posts. This avoids danger of running off the ends. 


Auto drivers 


appreciate this feature 


was the principle speaker. There 
were dragging contests and other 
features, the best of which was the 
auto ride over several miles of the 
dftagged roads. The crowd was large- 
ly brought together from all parts 
by autos, at least three-fourths of 
which were owned by farmers. 
Such an organization of road work- 
ers could easily put every mile of 


ket than can pass through the worst 
mud hole or rut on the route. A 
load can stick in a four foot bad 
place. It’s up to the whole popula- 
tion to favor and push g-od roads. 
A dragged road is better in win- 
ter, and is better in spring when the 
frost goes out, It is best all the time 
under all conditions, but because the 
drag is so cheap it is little used. 





Judging Dairy Cattle. 

All dairy experts recognize a definite 
type as associated with eccnomical milk 
production. The judge in the show ring 
bases his judgment entirely upon type or 
conformation. The points that go to 
make up the ideal type of a dairy cow 
mey be conveniently treated under the 
follewing heads: (1) Dairy tempera- 
ment: (2) feeding capacity; (3) con- 
stitution; (4) milk organs; (5) quality; 
and (6) pelvic region. 

POINTS OF A DAIBY COW. 

1, Muzzle; 2, forehead ; 3, nesk; 4, withers; 
5, back; 6, loins; 7, hip; 8, pelvic arch; 9, 
rump; 10, pinbone; 11, shoulder; 12, chest; 
18, beart girth; 14, side; 15, belly; 16, flank; 
17, milk well; 18, milk vein; 19, fore udder; 
20, udder; 21, teats ; 22, hind udder ; 23, thigh. 

Dairy Temperament.—This is __indi- 
cated by a rather spare, angular form; 
large, bright, expressive eyes, far apart 
and placid: a rather long, clean cut face, 
slightly dished; forehead wide and rather 
wide and long; wide juncture of head 
and neck; a large, straight, prcminent 
backbone with well defined spinal pro- 
cesses; ribs and vertebrae wide apart: 
sharp withers; spare, incurving thighs; 
and a high arching flank, all of which 
indicates strong nerve development or 
power to do dairy work. 

Feeding Capacity.—This is indicated 
by a long, broad, deep, capacious barrel 
(middle part), showing well sprung ribs 
diverging toward the rear; a bread muz 
tle, and a strong jaw. 

Constitution —This is indicated. by 
large, bright, clear eyes; large, open nos- 
trils: wide, deep chest: strong navel de- 
velopment; strong abdominal walls; ab- 
tehce of extreme refinement; and a soft, 
pliable skin, with plenty of secreticn. all 
ef which indicates strength and vitality. 
A heavy milker is one of the hardest 
worked of all animals and unless po» 
sessed of a strong constitution she can 
never do her maximum work, and an 
early break down may be expected. 

Milk Organs.—These include a large, 
evenly quartered, elastic udder, running 
well ferward and well up behind: large, 
tortuous milk veins running well forward 
and preferably branches; larve, capacious 
milk wells, preferably several on a side: 
and medium sized teats, squarely placed 
and far apart. : 

Large fleshy udders are undesirable, 
as. they possess a relatively small milk 
elaborating capacity, and are more sub- 
ject to disorders than moderately large, 
elastic udders. 

The milk veins, which carry the blood 
away from the udder, are deserving of 





careful attention. When the openings 
(milk wells) threugh which they ente: 
the body, are large, the size of the milk 
veins may be taken as a fair indication 
of the amount of blvod they carry. A 
large flow of blood away from the ud- 
der presupposes a latge flow into it, and 
since milk is secreted from the blood, 
the quantity which flows through the 
veins must be some indication of milk 
producing capacity. 

Quality.—This is indicated by a soft, 
oily, pliable skin, of medium thickness; 
short, scft, silky hair; yellow secretion 
in the ears; fine textured bone; rather 
smal] and refined ears and horns; yel- 


lowish waxy appearance at the base of 
the horns; and a _ general absence of 
coarseness in any part. 

Pelvic Region.—This should be large 
to afford room for the calf, especially 
during its delivery. A good pelvic regicn 
is indicated by a high, long, broad rump; 
broad hips and Icins; and good width 
between the pin bones. 

Additional Points.—The shoulders must 
be free from flesh and rather sharp at 
the withers; tail, long and refined: hocks 
clean, well apart and pointing directly 
backward, giving rocminess for the ud- 
der; front lees, straight and well apart, 
with toes pointing straicht forward. 

The ercutcheon, which refers to the 
rear portion of the animal where the hair 
turns up, was the subject of considerable 
study by a Frenchman named Quenon, 
who revarded the size and shape of it as 
the chief indication of merit in dairy 
ecws. At the present time, however, 
verv little importance is attached to this 
point.—John Michels, Fond du Lac Co., 


Wis. 
> + 


Churnings in the Winter. 

Long churnings and winter are. fond 
companions, and they make it very .un- 
pleasant for the one cranking the churn. 
This cendition may. be. evercome very 
earily by taking a few precautions, and it 
is less labor to look after the precautions 
than it is to spend the extra time at 





the churnings. Cranking a chum cannot 
be classéd as hard work, yet it gets mono* 
tonous and tiresome when it is prolonged 
beyond a reascnable time. 

Cream not being sufficiently ripe is 
often the cause of long churnings in the 
fall and winter. During the cold weather 
it does not sour so quickly as it does in 
the summer and often does not ripen at 
all. If it does not ripen properly ncr as 
quickly as desired, a little buttermilk 
should be mixed with the cream. Then 
keep it at a regular temperature until 
sufficiently ripe for churning and stir it 
often so that it will ripen uniformly: 

During the fall and winter the cows are 
generally well advanced in their lacta-: 
tion periods, and the fat globules are 
smaller and harder than at other times. 
As churning is simply the bringing to- 
gether of these fat globules by the agita 
tion of the cream, anything that tends 
to soften them or bring them into 
closer contact, will facilitate the churn- 
ing. This may be accomplished in two 
ways; by churning a heavy cream and by 
having it warmer. 

The cream should be from two to feur 
degrees warmer for winter churning than 
for summer, generally about 60 or 
degrees. ‘Lhe fat globules are naturally 
harder and smaller on account of ‘the sea- 
son and lactation period of the ecw, At 
a warm temperature they soften and are 
slightly larger. Ih this condition they 
unite more quickly when they come in 
contact with each other in the churn, and 
consequently the butter gathers in less 
time. 

A heavy or rich cream also has a favor- 
able influence. In a rich cream there is 
a less propcrtion of serum to fat globules: 
hence they are in closer contact and will 
strike each other more often, which will 
hasten the churning. 

One should churn so that the buticr 
will gather in about a half or threc- 
quarters of an hour. If it takes longer, 
something is wrong and should be over- 
ecme. Sometimes a handful of salt in a 
brine will cause the butter to come when 
it acts too stubborn. But long churnings 
will be the exceptions if the cream has 
been properly ripened, is churned at a 
sufficiently warm temperature and is not 
too thin. 

The butter should come in the granular 
form and the agitation be continued until 
the granules are the size of small ccrn 
kernels. If the cream is too thick to fall 
in the churn, it may be too cold. If it 
is too cold, warm water should be care- 
fully added; otherwise water the temper- 
ature of the cream in the churn. A small 
glass dairy therometer should be used. Do 
not trust to chance in getting the proper 
churning temperature. — Lynford J. 
Haynes. 

? 3? 


Sifting Winds and Rain. ' 

Are there any winds creeping ‘p 
through cracks in the dairy barn? - 
lot of cold will sift threugh a mighty 
small crack, and these sifting winds pen- 
etrate the housed dairy cows right to 
the marrow, chilling the animals, reduc- 
ing them in flesh, and lowering the dairy 
profits. 

Indeed, these sifting winds are more 
damaging in their effect on the dairy 
herd in shelter than is a direct wind on 
the herd out in the open weather, 
since they grow accustomed to the chill 
air, and besides can move about to keep 


|jwarm, ard turn their heads from the di- 


— of _ — a 

now, rain and sleet, sifting t 

these cracks, also chill thé Sor aoe 
helpless animals as they stand in their, 
stalls, thus wielding a most detrimental 

in?yence cn the general constitution and 

milk-producing qualities of the herd: all 

of which should behoove the progressive 

dairyman to vet busy with hammer, 

rails and strips wherever there is the 

least passave of air in the wrone place 

for ventilation ahont the dairy barn.— . 
M. Coverdell Worth Co., Mo. 


¢¢ 2 
The ttials of the soil robber are like 
unto the troubles of a sneak-thief dog. 
ven the hand of nature is raised against 


him. ‘ 
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Twelve thoroughbredeg 
SE @Scotch Collie 


Dogs FREE 2 


Any boy or girl living in lowa, Illinois, Indiana, C*io, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Nebraska, the Dakotas, Kansas, hhis- 
souri, Minnesota, or Oklahoma, may receive one of these 
Scotch Collie dogs if he wants to earn it bad enough. In 
“Who Want’s Me?” Other words, we are going to give one of these Scotch 
Collie dogs to one boy or girl in each of these twelve states. 
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DO YOU WANT ONE OF THESE COLLIE DOGS? > 


What boy or girl among our readers who would not like to have one of these fine Scotch Colliedogs? We are going to give away twelve 
of these dogs, and you see their pictures on this page. Everyone of thesé Scotch Collie dogs is full blooded and from pedigreed stock. 


| Promise Every Contestant a Prize 


to everyone who becomes listed as a contestant for this ontfit, We shall give away a great many prizes. Children who do not win the pony will be given 
prizes of their own choosing. We will send to all who get subscriptions for Successful Farming in this contest but who do not win the pony. a catalog 
of our splendid premiums and each person will be allowed to choose & premium in accordance with the number of subscriptions sent in and as ex- 
plained in our premium catalog. HKvery registered contestant gefs a prize in this contest which shows how absolutely fair it is. 


The Important Thing To Do NOW Is To Send Your Name and Address 


After I receive your name and address we will send you a certificate of entry to be filled out. All you have to do to become a contestant for “Dandy” 
is simply to send us four l-year subscriptions to Successful Farming at 25 cts each (ur the same as four 1-year subscriptions) and the $1 the subscri- 
bers pay you. We will immediatly register you as a full fledged contestant for “Dandy” and the complete outfit. This alone will assure you of a fine 
prize and an opportunity to win the pony and outfit. We do not believe in contests where only one child gets a prize and the rest get nothing, 


But the Very First Thing to do is to Send us Your Name and Address and Let Us Tell You all About How to Get the Outfit 










the wagon, 
and fly -net is just 9s 
as we were able 





ours This is Dandy and His Outfit to be Given Away to Some Boy or Girl on December 15, 1910 


Can you imagine any nicer If You are Alread 
et that you could possibly have|Working for the Pony 
han one of these Collie Dogs? |stiec unseat mer Whee send us mre obs 


First of all a Collie dog is the best dog on the farm and he.is#l80 the most popular mpg “om eee oe ae cae De pen oe 
dog in the city. He nut only protects the home and is splerdid ascompanion forthe com live in one of these Sm Be states and send more subscrip- 
children, but he is a thoroughbred whose father and mother ‘pedigreed. It tions and thereby ‘get more points thar anyone in your own 








woudn’t make any difference what kind of weather it was, your \dog would be 
glad to work day or night. Allof these splendid thoroughbred “Schotch Collies | fi3t©. ¥ oe wen athe tee. getting one of these splendid 
that we are giving away come from the kennels of Cassidy & Tho u, of Jamai- ug 


ca, lowa. They spend a great deal of time in teaching'bre@®ding 5 to drive var- = 
ious animals found on a modern farm and endeavor to make all of thédogs just as RIGHT NOW send us your name and = 
valuable - their ty = as P emege e Sheree alt ae can to commie Seerntnese dress and we will tell you in our first - 
and intel! ~~ unti ese dogs, which we are giving away, exemp e highest * 

type of Collie dogs. The boy or girl who is presistent enough to win pm fi these full ter the full particulars Send no MONGY.: 
bleoded Scotch Collies ought to feel mighty proud, and will be splendidly rewarded - 

for their efforts. Now I will tell you all about the pony contest and will explain fully Cut this Out 

and more in detail about these Collie dogs and the other prizes, which we are going 

to give away, if you will send us your name and address right away. Remember 





that if you live in Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Pony Contest Editor, Successful Farming, 
Kansas, Missouri, Minnesota. Oklahoma, or the Dakotas, you will have an oppor- Des Moines, lowa Nov. 
tunity to own one of these Collie dogs. Dear Sir,—Please send me “Certificate of Entry’ and a picture § 


of “Dandy,” and tell me all about how to secure subscriptions 
for Successful Farming and how to win “Dandy” = an outfit. 


Pony Contest Editor and tell me how to earn oneof the pedigreed 
Successful Farming, Des Moines. lowa 9?™™ "0 “rrr 


eeeee et ttt eneeeeteeseeeree 




















RAISING HOGS ON A LARGE SCALE 





By J.C.Coon -lowds Greatest Hos Propucer 
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The Breakfast Bacon Special 
(Continued from page 10) 
blood meal, oil meal, bran, shorts, grass 
—anything to balance up the ration. 
Feed corn sparingly to brood sows and 
growing pigs. 

Having the right idea on feeding the 
next thing to learn is that the sow must 
be cared for at farrowing time. You 
ean’t give the needed care unless you 
know when she will farrow. This means 
keeping the boar up, and keeping a rec- 
ord of service. This means giving her 
individual farrowing houses like the one 
shown, and giving her your personal at- 
tention at farrowing time. It means keep- 
ing all feed from her for about two days 
after farrowing, but give her water. 

Did the people want to hear such 
things? The attendance was an average 
of about 3000 a day. Did the people 
profit by the gospel of better care, more 
bogs, better cocking, more health and 








The Breakfast Bacon Crowd at West Branch 


happier homes? That remains to be 


seen. We know that the corn and oat 
specials have greatly improved those 
crops. We believe that the Breakfast 


Bacon Special will likewise leave its im- 
press upon the farmers, and indirectly 
upon every other business. 

It isn’t with the idea that we should 
raise more hogs, to eat the increased pro- 
duction of corn, sell the hogs and buy 
more land to raise more corn to feed 
more hogs, etc. No, no! We want more 
hogs so as to: make money with which to 
buy pianos, furnaces, water and sewer 
systems, lighting systems, fruit trees and 
shrubs and hog-tight fence for the lawn 
and garden. It is that we may improve 
the homes and home life of the farmers 
that the Breakfast Bacon Special was 
run through Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska 
and Missouri. 

Hogs—why, what its a hog worth? 
Nothing unless he will buy more cem- 
fort and happiness for the one who 
raises him. 

& a 


Butter Pointers. 


The most effective way of obtaining 
the cream from the milk is by the use 
of the separator. It gets nearly all the 
butter fat. 

Immediately after separating, the 
cream should be well aired and cooled 
down to about sixty degrees, and held 
at that temperature until slightly acid. 

The churning should be done at as 
low a temperature as possible, 58 to 62 
degrees, and not to be longer about it 
than 45 to 60 minutes. 

When butter is in granules the size 
of wheat kernels, the churn should be 
stopped. 

Make your butter as to salt and color 
to suit your customers, and put it in 
such packages as they wish. If you 
make good butter you can always get a 
good price for it. 

Don’t put your brand upon a poor 
tub of butter; send it off and let it be 
sold on its merits. It may be disastrous 
to your reputation to have a good cus- 
tomer receive a poor article, even if 
only once. 

Good milk, healthy cows, wholesome 
atmosphere, wholesome food and pure 
water, all these are necessary in the 
‘eo of the best butter.—William 

A. Freehoff, Vernon Co., Wis. 


oo + 
If that son has gone to farming for 


h send him Successful Farming for 
ay. = ner present. 


Hoge on a Large Scale 
(Continued from page 34) 
put together with hinges in such a man- 
ner that they can be folded up and stored 
in the dry when not in use. In the spring 
they are put into this fied and set up 
along the fence with bedding in each, 
Almost always a sow will find one of 
these empty coops and give birth to her 
pigs in that. But if one should have her 
pigs outside of one of these coops it is 
an easy matter for two men to carry one 
to the place and set it over the pigs. It 
is my aim to leave a sow at farrowing 
time entirely to herself, merely placing an 
ear or two of corn each day at her coop. 
Of course living water is in this field at 
all times accessible. In this way a pig 
is rarely tramped to death or laid upon, 
because the pigs will stay in the coop 
and the mother will leave the coop to feed 
or exercise and will be in the coop only 
to lie down. Moreover, the coops are con- 
structed in such a way as to leave room 
on each side for the pigs where the moth- 
er cannot tramp upon them or lay upon 
them. These coops are of simple con- 
struction. Five boards 10 feet long are 
sawe:, two inches toward one end from 
the middle, thus leaving one set of boards 
5 feet and 2 inches long and the other 
4 feet and 10 inches long. Then take five 
of these 4 feet and 10 inch boards and 
lay them on the ground side by side and 
along one end nail a 4-inch strip of board 
cross-wise of all five boards and flush with 
the end. Then 12 inches from the vther 
end lay a 2x4 cross-wise and with the 
edge upon the boards and nail the boards 
securely to this 2x4. Now lay down 5 of 
the boards that are 5 feet 2 inches long 
and nail a 4-inch strip cross-wise of all 
these boards, 4 inches from the end of 
the boards. Then nail a 2x4 edgewise to 
these boards 10 inches frem the other 
end. This will make the two sides and 
the roof of the coop and will allow one 
side to extend up over the other, making 
a comb at the top to shed the rain as 
roofs of houses made with oak shingles 
years ago. Then by putting two strap 
hinges on the under side connecting or 
holding together this roof at the top you 
will have the side and roof so constructed 
that they may be folded together to be 
put away; or being opened up will stand 
up on the ground. Then make a gable for 
one end connecting one end of this gable 
with one of the sides by two strap hinges 
so that the gable will swing back upwards 
over one side and thus the three pieces 
will fold together, and when putting it 
up for use this gable can be swung around 
and a hasp or hook put on the other end 
of the gable to drop into a staple on the 
other side and you will have the individ- 
ual hog house,. cheaply constructed and 
sufficient to shield the pigs and the moth- 
er from rain or wind, and the one end 
will be open to the sunny side. Then by 





A Cheap Individual Brood House 


drawing a smooth wire from the one side 
to the other and fastening it at each cor- 
ner of the opened end near the ground 
this will hold the coops from spreading at 
the open end and will not interfere with 
the pigs or the sows going in and out. 
A sow will keep her pigs in this coop for 
about two weeks and then they will nat- 
urally drift towards the main shed leav- 
ing the coop for use hy another. In that 
way I make 30 individual hog houses 
serve 75 to 100 sows. 

I aim to feed the pigs and the sows a 
little corn twice a day, but their feed is 
mainly grass. 

About the ist of June we begin to re- 
move the larger pigs from this field to a 
field surrounded by rabbit fence where 





Continued on page 39 





$18 T0 $30 


A WEEK SURE SELLING EVER-READY TOOL KIT 


DOUBLE THAT, IF YOU’RE A HUSTLER. 


» " tech ot Hammer, Screw 
Driver, Wrench, Pipe Tongs, Nail Puller, Wire Out- 
ter, Pinchers, etc. Reavires no effort. Just show 

and take money. J. W. wre nipple. Tex,, sold 2 in& 
hogre, protht 19.00. W. W. Strauss, Pa., (Lawyer) 
sold in 4 hours, profit $26.00. Joh hnson, Mo. 
wrote: “No canvasser but can sell hundreds aroun¢ 
these parts, Send ‘em on, money order enclosed." 
T hink how Soper. eee, home, store, sho 
all need i) No scattered tools. 


lleled chance for ambitious men to get 
y not go to work supplying demand, ap- 
Yours agents, collectin ng, t this 
ours for Onl e asking. e’ll help you make b 
now—send no money—just a car 


FOOTE MFG. CO., Dept. 1176 DAYTON, OHIO 




















1 Will Tell You How to Make 
Your Hens Lay All Winter {| 


Get into the 150 to 250 eggs a year a hen 
M vur hens wioter 
. You can fot the 


-—b~F. ts on the Hum re 
Guites and other Humphrey Poultry Helps. 


HUMPHREY, Gain St. Factory, Joliet, ill, 








4 20 —; Grinds more ear corn or smal! 
— Free with less power, than 
s other mill. Doesn't warm 
the eed, Lathe-centered Burrs 
, may be changed in three minutes. 
+4 Try it 20 days free. 
Write to-day for booklet. 



















Y Id May Brin. Vou 9 © Uergene 
\, Write for Our FR +R KE BOOK OK. gives tet of other edited 
_ A inventions, hie he my to protect them 

Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 
=", for report as to patentability; send sketch or 
' " Patents Advertised For Sale Free 
H. ELLIS CHANDLEE & CO ,1231 F St westingan, 8 C. 

Successors to W: Woodward & 


— ‘CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
Model Aeroplane 





Instructive to ex- 
perimenters. Self- 
propelled. Flies 


considerable dis- 
tance. 50c p > ene 
Agents Wan 

AEROPLANE MFG Co, 200 10th oF BROSELYR, N.'Y.,Dept. A 


IMMUNE HOG.--COME TOSTAY 


A postal card to the undersigned will 
bring you proof that Immuning is the 
only safe way to have cholera proof 
hogs. Write today 


ROBT. RIDGWAY, Box W, Amboy, Indiana 


Wh Steel Wheels 


av ae poe make yourold farm wagon mea" BOOK 


uf “VB os ioe Bevo ras 




















cause Cay never need re 

Write for our big free t repair FREE 
ing all about them and how 

pay. Empire Mtg. Co., Box5] 7, 


WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID, $8.7> 
for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires. With Rubber Tires, 
$18.45. Rerubbing your wheels, $10.30. I manufacture 
wheels % tod4in.tread. B gy Tope, O00; Shafts,$2.10, 
Learn how to buy direct. a 
$5.95, Wagon Umbrella Fas. ee Cin’tl, O- 




















AGENTS A live wire, $200 a week easy. 
§ Sei) the best Vacuum Cieaner on 
the market at a ‘price so ridiculous\y low that 
anyom can afford them Sells on sight. 
You be the one to get the thousands of do} 
lars in ag A posta! wi)! bring you fti'l 
particulars Freefu!. sized working sample 


Braham Co. Gc 903 Gineinnati, O. 
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We are told that for the season now closing the 
farmers of America have produced nearly three billion 
bushels of corn, a billion bushels of oats, and over 
seventy million tons of hay. A large part of all this 
vast product, which represents the labor of millions of 
men and teams for many months to grow and harvest, 
will be fed out on American farms during che coming 
winter to farm animals for the production of work, 
meat, milk and wool. Will all this vast quantity of 
feed be wisely and economically used, or will much of 
it be wasted through ignorance and carelessness? Fig- 
ure it as you will, this matter of stock feeding is of 
vital interest to every individual farmer and of vast 
importance to the nation. If we are to be better farm- 
ers and stockmen it must come through the increase of 
knowledge, followed by better practice. Many farmers 
are struggling to produce more crops and feed more 
afiimals when it would be wiser if they spent their efforts 
in trying to have better crops, better stock, and to feed 
that stock in a better way. 
STUDYING THE STORY OF PLANT LIFE AND 

, FEEDING ANIMALS. 

What I have to say may seem heavy 
reading to many, but I must first lay 
a foundation to build on if I am to 
teach the lessons I have in mind. I 
promise my readers that if they will 
but follow me carefully through this 
article they will find what fcllows in 
the next articles will be practical, 
helpful, and not hard reading. I 
shall show them that what the in- 
vestigators in the physiological labor- 
atories and those working on the ex- 
periment station farms have done 
goes in the direction of simplicity in 
feeding and managing stock. Science 
does not complicate practical feeding, 
but instead leads us along easy paths. 
But we must understand how plants 
and animals feed and grow if we are 
to follow the teachings of those who 
have so patiently studied these great 
problems. There are a few relatively 
new words which I must use in order 
to express my ideas, and I ask the 
readers to learn these and be able 
to use them if they do not already 
know them. They have not been 
afraid to learn and use the words “telephone,” “automo- 
bile,” and scores of others. Surely they should be able 
and willing to intelligently use every word which pro- 
gressive people employ in their discussions of subjects 
bearin. on practical farm matters. If the reader does but 
understand how plants form food for animals, what these 
food substances are, and how animals use them, all that 
follows will be easily understood. And having once 
learned a great lesson, it will never be forgotten. 

The grazing steer can neither comprehend the com- 
position of the grass he eats nor understand how it 
nourishes him. There are some farmers—often pretty 
good ones, too—who do not know much more about 
these matters than does the steer he feeds. Such men 
can get but little more out of life than does the ani- 
mal. They would never have been as good farmers as 
they are had they not already watched and learned 
from others who were willing to study, think, and 
practice better things. Knowledge and training pay 
on the farm as they pay elsewhere in life, and the in- 
telligent man, who thoughtfully cares for the soil he 
tills. the crop he grows, and the animals he feeds, gets 





W. A. Henry, Emeritus Professor ‘of Agricuitire. For- 
merly Dean of Agriculture UniVersity of Wisconsin. 
Author of Feeds and Feeding, , 


good returns from his efforts and enjoys life far more 
than does the ignorant man. 
HO'V PLANTS FEED AND GROW. 

Many of my readers have heard from the insti- 
tute platform or have read in farm papers or books 
much or all of the story which follows, but it will do 
no harm to repeat it, for I must bring all my readers 
to an even standard in order that we may move on 
together without any laggards. It was only about 
the middle of last century that men began to know 
how the plant feeds and how it grows. George Wash-- 
ington was a most intelligent farmer for his day: and 
time, yet he confessed in a letter ‘he once wrote that 
he was entirely ignorant of what plants got from the 
soil and how they grew. About the year 1840 the great 
Liebig and other scientists began to put into words their 
studies of these great subjects. These few pioneers were 
soon followed by others, until now thousands of men are 
at work in the laboratory, field, and feed lot on these 
problems, and more and more the light is breaking. 

And now for our first lesson: The 
plant takes water, nitrates, and other 
mineral matters from the soil through 
their roots and carries them to the 
living parts, principally the leaves. 
The leaves of plants take in carbonic 
acid gas from the air. The life and 

ctivities of the plant centers in its 
eaves, where is carried on the great 
work of changing over into plant sub- 
Stance what the leaves and roots take 
from the air and soil. The com- 
pounds formed in the leaves are 
transported to all parts of the plant 
jand are used to build up roots, stems, 
and leaves. When the plant is about 
through growing it turns the current 
iof nutritive material toward the fruit- 
jing parts in order to form seeds or 
jsuch parts as carry life over into the 
mext generation. The farmer who 
i ‘comprehends this will at once realize 
that to get good crops he must aim to 
produce perfect leaves with all the 
plants under his care, for without 
ample, healthy leafage plants cannot 
yield full crops of seeds or other food 
substances. The great effort of every 
plant is to reproduce itself. To ac- 
eomplish, this ‘it puts the choicest and most concentrated 
materiaj, into its seeds and reproductive parts. It is 
because of this that seeds, tubers, etc., are usuaily richer 
in“ food’ material for animals than the rest of the plant. 

OF WHAT PLANTS ARE COMPOSED. 

The great common building materials which plants 
elaborate are sugar and starch which are formed in 
the leaves out of carbonic acid gas and water. The 
woody part of plants which makes up so much of their 
substance is called fiber. Fiber is of the same general 
composition as starch and sugar, from which it is 
formed. Sugar, starch and fiber are together called 
“carbohydrates” in books on stock feeding, the word 
meaning formed of carbon and water. The oil or 
“fat” of plants and seeds is likewise formed from 
carbonic acid gas and water, but is much richer in 
and starch, with nitrogen additional. They are often 


heat on burning. Most plant substances contain little 
fat, though some, like the seeds of flax and cotton, are 
rich in fat. By combining the elements of starch and 
sugar with the nitrogen taken up in the ie 93 from 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Truth About 


Automobile Prices 


the Cut 





For two years there has been no material advancement in Automobiles. 

Models for 1911 are practically the same as those of 1910 and 1909. When 
manufacturers learned that Howard E. Coffin had produced his Masterpiece in the 
Hudson “33,” and saw that such a car would have cost $3000 in 1909 they cut 
their prices to meet its competition. The increased value this car gives is greater 
than is offered by a reduction of 25% or 30% on any Automobile. 


Labor costs more, raw material is higher. 


It was not a reduction in manufac- 


turing cost that caused the cut. It was fear of the only new car for 1911, the 


Hudson “33.” 


The air is filled with rumors of cheaper automobiles. 

Everywhere you bear that this and that car can now 
be bought at so much less than list Every day we read 
that this and that wel known automobile will in the 
future be sold at 25 per cent to 30 per cent less than yes- 
terday. 

The public listens with int t to the ex- 
cited explanations of manufacturers of why they can now 
sell for less, just as it bears the breathless excuse of the 
scared boy who runs by a graveyard on a dark night. 


toa 





Weare pardoned for saying, “I told you so.” for in 
our page newspaper advertisements which were pub 
lished in all parts of America, early in July, we predicted 
just this situation. 

We said then that it was to be the survival of the fittest. 
We predicted then that there would be changes. 

We were proclaimed mad prophets. Some said we 
were injuring the industry. 

This was before the prices were cut. Three months 
have proven our prophecy correct. 

You now see the result. 

What Stirred Up This Hornets’ Nest? 

The public bas not yet realized the cause for this 
genera! and not to be wondered at stampede. 

Manufacturers know. Most dealers are in the secret. 


Now it is your turn. 

Automobile production bas increased so rapidly, the 
demand has been so continuously large, that most makers 
have stopped advancement. 

Practically without exception, the industry has eased 
up on development. Prodiction was the cry. “More 
ears. Last year’s modelsare all right. No changes are 
needed.” 


It has been that way for two years. 

Karly in July announcements for 1911 were made. O 
models were to be continued. No changes, “just a few 
refinements.” Same cars—same prices. 

Everyone felt secure. 

All manufacturers seemed to be in the same boat. 

Everything seemed safe. 

All manufacturers apparently were continuing their 
1908 1909-1910 models into 1911, without any more thana 
change in the paint. 


But We Touched Off the Bomb. 


There was a startled, frightened gasp. Some first cut 
rices on the sly. Others did it openly, but without any 
ttom to their reduction. 


Ever- imaginable excuse was made. 
Some advertised that raw materia! prices are lower. 


Others said tha. labor was cheaper—as a matter of fact 
skilled labor is higher. 

It is no wonder that the public has looked upon this 
wild scramble to get business with a belief that ultimate 
ly all cars would come dow” in price. People have held 
off their buying because they have felt that all cars will 
Others advertised that prices were lower, 

use —— . but what's tie use saying it all over 
again. Excuses! Explanations! You know them all. 

We think it bas gone far enough. Prices for some 
manufacturers in their desperate attempt to keep their 
plants busy, are actually below what they can afford to 
build good carsfor. More injury will be done, we be 
lieve, in going on in this wild stampede. 

The public should be taken into the confidence of .the 
industry. That is why we are publishing this announce. 
ment at the cost of thousands of dollars. 


be cheaper. 





Here is What Really Happened. 


For two years nothing new was produced. Your 1910 
od not much different from the 1909 or the 1008 
model. 


In July it became known that Howard E Coffin was 
building a new car. 

The trade had not yet seen it. But the fact that 
Howard E. Coffin was doing it turned al! eyes toward the 
Hudson Factory in Detroit. 


In August little more was known Dealers were com 
ing to Detroit on every train They placed orders for 
more than 10,000 cars without having seen a single mode! 


It was Howard E. Coffin’s latest—tbat was all they 
cared to know. 

Conceru and wonder ripened into fear on the part of 
manufacturers. however, the moment the car was out 

Such a value was never before known. It would have 
been impossible at any price five years ago Two years 
ago it could not have been built for less than 

Only a few experts had seen thecar All wanted to 
know how such an automobile could be sold at such a 
price and they answered the question themselves in the 
next breath by saying “Coffin.” ‘“Hecandoit.’ ‘No 
one else can.” 


What the Announcement Did 


As soon as details of the HUDSON “33” leaked ont 
price beganto tumble. When we issued an advance 
catalog with descriptions, manufacturers openly began 
to lower their prices. When we advertised two weeks 
ago that the HUDSON 33" was Howard E. Coffins 
masterpiece other prices dropped. The commotion 
started It wa like the attempt of a merchant trying to 
sell straw hats on the first day of September. 

Prices were cut. You can buy last year's cars cheaper 

But do you want them! 


THE DIFFERENCE THAT CAUSED THE CUT 





The HUDSON “33” isa different car. Nosimilar model with a lit- 
tle bette: value could have caused thepanic that the HUDSON 33” 
has created. The car is so different from all others at any price, that 
cutting in prices was the only defense open. 

’ Hereisacar at $1250 that has fewer parts than any carselling 
under $2,000. It is a “dust proof’ automobile with enclosed valves. 

It is simple and accessible. The entire chassis is free from com- 
plicated wiring, rods and other never-to-be-understood mechanism. 

The motor is absolutely quiet. You can sit in thedriver’s seat and 
creep along at 4 miles ar hour or jump to 50 and detect hardly a 
quiver or a sound. 

Howard E. Coffin put into this car ideas that he has worked on for 
four years. He has combined all the things he has learned in the four 
previous successful automobiles he has produced. He has given a 
stronger frame than you will find on any car of its weight. By elimi- 
nating parts that have proved unnecessary, he has made a stronger car 
—a better car—and reduceu the price. 

‘You will find unique features in this car that other manufacturers 
will adopt next year, and the year after, just as they last year adopted 
methods that he brought out two years ago—in his famous car of that 
season. 

He uses no far in the HUDSON “33” except that contained in the 
fly wheel. 

Yet the cooling is so perfect that the worst mountain roads of Penn- 
sylvania could not boil the water in the radiator. 

Every oiling part, every portion of the car, is where you can get 
atit with noinconvenience. Any mancan drive the HUDSON “33” 
without having to be a mechanic. You cen get your Sunday ride 
without a half day’s tedious work of preparation on the car. 

If we could illustrate to you in this advertisement all the details of 
this car, you would understand why manufacturers have so quickly 
reduced their prices. We cannot give you all the details here. It takes 
a book totellthem. You must seethecar. Manufacturers got infor- 
mation before we got our car in the hands of dealers. 

We are shipping cars now. When the new fall stocks come on in 
all lines of merchandise, the old, unseasonable articles are reduced in 
price. 

That has been the havoc created by the HUDSON “33.” 


We don’t want you to buy a car from this advertisement. Don't de- 
cide upon the Hudson froin what we tell you here. But don't decide on 
any car until you have seen the cause for this readjust ment of automo- 
bile prices, These cars that have been cut in price were worth in most 
cases all that was asked forthem. They were the best to be had. But 
a new step has been made. 


No matter what car favorably impresses you, you should see the 
HUDSON ‘'33” before you select any. We will not be able to supply 
all the demand. Everyone who wants a HUDSON “33” will not be 
able togetit. Investigate now and decide early. 


Don't understand from this statement that the Hudson has pur- 
poosty undermined the situation. We have merely produced Howard 
. Coffin’s greatest masterpiece. He attempted nothing sensational 
He has produced no new untried engineering practice. He has pro- 
duced a car which in the simple way he eliminated extra parts—re- 
duced weight, added to efficiency and given a great car, has created a 
sensation that is sounding in the factories and designing rooms of 
every automobile company on the continent. 


The HUDSON “33” is being produced in one of the most modern 
manufacturing plants in America. Mr. Coffin’s great skill as an 
engineer, his remarkable ingenuity, his ability to create and to adapt 
is backed by a trained organization that has been together in the 
automobile industry since its earliest days. 


Within ten days to two weeks, the HUDSON “33” will be in the 
hands of dealers everywhere. Send to us today for a catalog. Goto 
Hudson dealers and talk to them about this car. If they haven't the 
car on hand, they will be able to show you photographs. Within a few 
weeks, deliveries can be made rapidly. 

Whether you want a car now or next spring, if you are in the mar- 
ket for an automobile at any time within six months, don’t fail to see 
this automobile that has made the cut in prices. 


Let us repeat that such an automobile could not have been built 
for $3000 three years ago. oday we give it to you for $1250. because 
the genius of a great engineer is back of it. Because a well trained 
organization is making it. You get the same quality of materials. 
the same detailed attention to construction and inspection that you 
get in cars selling at three timesits cost. In finish, in every respect, 
this car is in a class never before associated with the $1250 price. Can 
you afford, in the face of an advancement in engineering that has 
stampeded an industry, not to see this new car? 


“HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


2994 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The Hudson is Licensed Under Selden Patent 
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Contributions and Inquiries Answered lf 
bole = = 
TURKEYS FOR THANKSGIVING. 
MARKETING. 

Selling Alive Best Method—Cost of 
Transportation—Crating, Pre- 
paring and Shipping 
Dressed Turkeys. 

Successfully marketing a large ficck of 
turkeys in the fall is a very important 
part of that business and good judgment 
must be shown at this time of year or loss 
will be the result. At least a month prior 
to shipping, the turkeys should have been 
fed all the grain they would eat and it is 
supposed that they will then be in good 
condition. 

It is advisable to ship turkeys alive 
especially when the market favors this 
method. It would be a great undertaking 
to kill and pick a thousand turkeys for 
market while with very little extra help 
that number might be caught and cooped 
fer shipping alive. 

The best time of year to market turkeys 
is the latter part of November for the 
Thanksgiving trade. After retaining 
enough of the best for future breeding 
stock, ship all that are in condition at 
this time. Again just before Christinas 
make a second shipment. You will find 
that those unfit at the first shipment if 
well fed, will have gained weight and 
condition and now show up as well as 
those of the first shipment. A third and 
last shipment for the season, excepting a 
few late hatched, should be made just be- 
fore New Years’. 

It must be remembered that a difference 
of one cent a pound means hundreds of 
dollars to a turkey rancher raising them 
by the thousand and it will pay to be 
posted as to where the birds can be sold 
to the best advantage. Often it will pay 
to make a personal visit to the city and 
talk direct with the dealers. It may be 
that better terms can be made with the 
retailer than the wholesaler and if so, 
as many orders as possible should be 
taken from this source. 

There are firms who manufacture coops 
of different sizes for shipping turkeys 
and it is advisable to purchase enough 
of these coops to accommodate at least 
one-quarter to one-third of the turkeys 
to be shipped. If the coops are what they 
should be they will stand Icts of service 
and several shipments may be made with 
them each season thus cutting down the 
number to be purchased. 

The best method of shipping is by ex- 
press for the less delay in transit the 
better, and as a rule the express com- 
panies keep the shipment moving from 
the time it leaves the ranch until it is 
delivered to the marketman. The ex- 
press charges we find upon investigation 
will be from % to 1 cent a pound a 
mile or an average of 75 cents a 100 
pounds gross for 100 miles. It will be 
unnecessary to locate further than 200 
miles from a large market. Turkeys 
shipped at night reaching their destina- 
tion the following morning will shrink 
but little for the food will hardly have 
left the crops by that time. Express com- 
panies return empty crates by freight at 
a very nominal charge, from ten to 
twenty cents each. 

The market is quick to snap at extra 
quality turkeys at an advance over the 
regular quotations and slow to buy poor 
stock at a discount, so it will not pay 
either to raise or ship poor turkeys. Hav- 
ing the stock that should produce good 
birds and having hatched them early, good 
poults should be the result, but if for 
any reason they are not gilt edged stock 
at Thanksgiving time, keep them until 
Christmas. Don’t put turkeys on the 
market in poor condition, it will kill 
chances for ever getting top prices in the 
future. Produce birds for which the 





dealer will be writing and offering a cent 
or two a pound above market quotations. 
“If they are as good as the last shipped,” 
that is the tone of the letters wanted and 
oe bet of trade that should be estab- 
l ‘ 





[PouLtRy ra PROFIT! 


If a private trade could be built up for 
dressed turkeys at a fancy figure it would 
pay to market them in that way, but 
to compete with the tons of cold storage 
seal | viva, for much of the dressed turkeys 
are of that kind, it just won't pay unless 
double the price of the market quotations 
is received for turkeys dressed for the 
private trade. 

Turkeys should be kept 24 hours with- 
out food prior to killing, although it is not 
necessary to keep water from them for 
that long. Kill by bleeding in the 
roof of the mouth and pick dry, being 
careful not to tear the skin. Leave the 
feathers on the outer joints of the wings, 
hang in a cool place for 12 to 24 hours 
or until all animal heat is out of the 
body, then draw the bird, wash, and when 
dry, pack in a clean new case of uniform 
size, lined with white or very light ma- 
nilla paper. They should be packed 
closely in the case so that they will not 
be shaken around while enroute. 

Mark on the outside the net weight, the 
number of birds if more than one, the 
name and address of ehe customer, and 
in one corner the address of shipper, ship 
hy express and notify the customer when 
the shipment is made. Such turkeys will 
please the customers, and advertise and 
increase the trade.—H. F. Barry. 

* + 
Late Autumn Poultry Observations. 

Comfortable quarters for al] the farm 
animals except the chickens is the condi- 
tion of affairs on a prosperous farm I 
know of. 

There has been great improvement in 
the last few years in homes and shelters 
for poultry, but, alas, there are still too 
many farmers content to have cheerless 
winter homes for the biddies. 

It doesn’t do machinery or wagons any 
good for. hens to roost on them, and the 
hens need a warmer place to sleep than 
a machine shed or the bare limbs of a 
tree. 

On every inhabited farm may be seen 
a flock of hens. If they are profitable 
enough to have a place there they deserve 
a home better than some of the tumble- 
down affairs occupied by the poor bid- 
dies. 

Many who have fairly comfortable shel- 
ters for their poultry neglect to gather 
them up from the trees and fences and 
educate them to roost where they be- 
long. The first snow storm catches many 
a poor bird outside. And. how the poor 
fowls do dislike to wade around in the 
snow. Just a little coaxing for a few 
nights and feed about roosting time will 
enable you to get them in the building 
where you want them to stay. 

It takes a certain amount of feed to 
keep the hens alive. All the extra food 
the right kind of hens will consume is 
turned into eggs. Curicus, is it not? 
That some folks can’t see it is to their 
advantage to give the hens all the extra 
feed they will eat. 

The fellow who tells you mixed chick- 
ens will lay better than one of the pure 
laying breeds is talking through his hat. 
Each breed possesses one dominant trait. 
The Leghorn is the queen of layers, just 
as the Jersey cow excels the common cow 
in the production of butter fat—Fannie 
M. Wood, Rush Co., Ind. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
Charcoal for Poultry. 


Every hog raiser knows that charcoal 
and ashes are good to keep pigs healthy, 
and every chicken raiser ought to know 
they are good for chickens also. One 
summer the head of the house stored a 
barrel of charcoal in the barn for thé 
pigs. This was before we shut the chick- 
ens out of the barn, and every day when 
I went to gather the eggs, I found one or 
more hens in that barrel scratching and 
picking out small bits of charcoal. I 
eoncluded they needed charcoal in their 
business or they wouldn’t be eating it. 
So I put a panful of it in the chicken 
yard for them, and have kept it before 
them ever since. We never have sick 
chickens and I think the charcoal has 
semething to do with their healthfulness. 


POULTRY DISEASES 


And How toPrevent Them 


BY J.C. NUCKOLS 


Free Book—Saves Chicks 


Thousands of young chicks die because poultry- 
raisers lack the valuable information given in 
this book. As manufacturers of the celebrated 


ESSO CHICKEN CHARCOAL 
(Re-Carbonized—Twice-Burnt) 


we have a personal interest in saving these 
young birds and will be glad to send a copy of 
Mr. Nuckols’ book postpaid on request to every 
poultry-fancier. There is no ‘‘string"’ attached 
to this offer—the book is as free as air to you. 
MGB Y 0u can also have a small sample pack- 
age of Charcoal free for the asking. 
Or if you prefer a larger package, inclose seven 
cents in stamps to pay cost of mailing, 


THE S. OBERMAYER CO. 
649 Evans St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Raising Hogs on a Large Scale. 
(Continued from page 35) 


there is good pasture and water and there 
we feed them corn twice a day. In this 
way the larger and stronger pigs are re- 
moved from the sows for weaning and 
the smaller and weaker pigs get a bet- 
ter support from the sows, until finally 
all are in a condition to be weaned. 

As to feed. The main point with me 
is to utilize grass pastures as much as 
possible, as that is the cheapest feed. 
While the pigs are being weaned they 
need considerable corn, but speaking of 
stock hogs* generally, I aim to have first 
class pastures for all hogs and an abund- 
ance of it, and to give to stock hogs 
about 2 pounds daily of corn for each 
100 pounds of weight; and here comes 
an important item. During cool weather 
hogs are inclined to stay in their nests 





late in the morning. By feeding them 
early in the day and far out in the field 
they are induced to go out of their nests 
and to eat grass early. In warm weather 
they will only work in the fields during 
the cool of the morning and then it is bet- 
ter to feed them about 8 or 9 o’clock in 
the morning so they will get hungry to- 
ward even‘ng and go out in the fields to 
eat grass. During that season of the year 
it is well to drive them out early in the 
morning. ‘The object of this is to induce 
them to eat as much grass as possible. 

Now as to grass: I have a field of 
avout 160 acres that was sowed to timo- 
thy, blue grass, red clover and a little 

hite clover 16 years ago and it is in 

rst class condition yet, and the surpris- 
ifig thing is that there is considerable of 
red clover still in that pasture; although 
nt an ounce of red clover has been 
sown in that field for 15 years. I find 
timothy, blue grass and white clover a 
good combination as permanent pasture. 
I have tried alsike but with poor success. 
I have other fields of this mixture and 
then I have a field about 400 acres cov- 
ered principally with blue grass and 
white clover. These pastures of about 
800 acres are all fenced with woven wire 
fenceeand usually carry about 200 to 250 
head of cattle with from 400 to 600 head 
of hogs, big and little. This land being 
divided into fields permits the shifting 
of cattle in a way that will keep the 
grass down and prevent it from growing 
too tough for hogs. This spring I will 
sow about 50 acres in another field to 
faipe, anticipating the use of this as a 
hog pasture if we have a dry summer, 
ahd if not a dry summer, then it will be 
good feed for the cattle in October and 
early November. 

During winter I keep the sows in a 
lot by themselves, and divide the stock 
hogs in two lots, the smaller and weaker 
being kept in one lot by themselves. The 
main bunch of stock hogs run with the 
cattle which gives them an opportunity 
to nest on the sheltered side of feel racks. 
I aim to cvoid their nesting in close 
quarters so that they may have pure air. 
I have one large shed by the side of a 
hay barn which is open at the top for 
ventilation, but the sides are made wind- 


snow, aiming to give the hogs good venti- 
lation above for pure air but protecting 
them against a draft. This shel has only 
one small door on the east for the hogs 
to go in and out, and in the winter 
boards are laid upon the ground to make 
the floor dry and warm and then hee | 
straw is kept on these boards for - 
ding. In this way I never lose a hog if 
the winter from piling up. The main ef- 
fort is to furnish a warm dry. floor with 
dry bedding, and to exclude all draft or 
wind from the ‘sides and giving abun- 
dance of ventilation overhead. In this 
way hogs will nest side by side and none 
will be smothered from piling up. 

No creamery milk is used and no fer- 
mented feed or slops are ever used. When 
the hogs are noton grass we feed fankage 
1% pounds daily to each 100 pounds in 
weight of hogs and this tankage we feed 








dry, in troughs twice a day, each time 
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just before feeding corn. In the winter 
we feed the stock hogs all the corn they 
will eat clean. 

Since June, 1906, I have sold off my 
farm in Northern Kossuth County and 
of my own raising, 1,586 fat hogs. I 
have now on hand about 100 brood sows, 
75 stock hogs and 400 last spring’s pigs. 

Nearly all the hogs sold went to the 
Sinclair Packing House at Cedar Rap- 
ids, and as they came in large lots they 
were butchered separate from the other 
hogs, and Sinclair tells me that not one 
of them showed any sign of tuberculosis, 
while about three per cent of — those 
shipped by country buyers are more or 
less afflicted by that disease. On ac- 
count of this freedom from disease the 
Sinclair Packing Company pays me. con- 
siderable more than they do other ship- 
pers. 

In my judgment farmers of Iowa fall 
far short of what they might do with 
hogs by simply providing an abundance 
of good pasture for their hogs from early 
spring to late fall; and, of course, the 
best pasture is red clover, or timothy and 
blue grass in the early spring and late 
fall and red clover in the dry months 
Grass is very much cheaper than corn, 
and although scme corn is necessary with 
any kind of pasture, yet pasture is easily 
provided, and fornis an excéllent basic or 
principal feed. Aside from this, hogs will 
be much more healthy and even more 
thrifty if they have pasture with their 
corn. Of course the farmer who has but 
a few hogs and yo them slops and 
offal from the house finds a substitute for 
pasture, but think what he could do if 
in addition to his slops and offal and the 
corn he feeds them, fe would also have 
them on good pasture. 


¢ ¢ + 
When A. J. Lovejoy writes on hogs 
you sit up and take notice. It is worth 
reading. 
oe > & 


Ventilation of the barn is as essential 
as feeding a good ration. Stock live on 
fresh air. 

o % ¢ 


Successful Farming is eleah from cover 





ht by battening the cracks and hy 
Qnking the north and west sides with 





to cover. Don’t be affaid to give it as 
a Christmas present to some one. 


BUY LAND RIGHT.-- 
DON’T PAY T00 MUCH-- 


Come into the Gulf Coast section 
of this South, the greatest empire 
yet unconquered by the farmer, and 
raise two and three crops a year, 
each crop greater than those which 
you produce in the North. 

Thousands upon thousands of 
acres of lands are found in Mobile 
and the adjoining countiés which a 
few years ago were forests of yellow 
pine. The soils are the sandy 
loams with clay subsoils which are 
productive. No freezes, few frosts, 
no snow, equable climate the year 
around, the summers as pleasant 
as the winters, and a -ainfall of 60 
inches per year that'is equally dis- 
tributed—no irrigation. ; 

This Association is composed of 
the leading business men of Mobile. 
It has no land for sale but is formed 
to encourage emigration and to aid 
the stranger to find land that suits 
him at a price that is right. 

Send for our booklet. 


MOBILE PROGRESSIVE ASSOCIATION 
Dept. H Mobile, Alabama 








1 WILL MAKE YoU 
PROSPEROUS 


¥’ you sre honest and ambitious write me 
4 toasy. No matter where you liveor what 
ion, I will teach you the Real 
mail; appoint you Special 
my Company in your town; 
business of your own, 

and help you make big money at once. 


Unusual opportun for men without 
Capital Ay ty 8M KB. life. 
A uable Book and full particulars FREE. 

r today. 


ie NATIONAL 00-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
. B. MARDES Wakinntne Doe 
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$3,000 TO $10,000 
. We teach 


today. Instruction 
232 EN LAND & LOAN COMPANY 


CHOICE VIRGINIAFARMS 


ALONG THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY AS LOW AS 810 
PER ACRE; rich soil; mild winters; nearby Eastern mar- 
kets. For handsome Illustrated booklet, **COUNTRY LIFE 
IN VIRGINIA” (100 pages) and low twice-a-month excur 
sion rates address G. B. WALL, Real Estase Agent, C. & 
©. Railway, Box AA, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


ONE MILLION ACRES 

of School Land in Oklahoma, to be sold soon. Terms 
5 per cent cash;balance 40 years at5 percent. Rules 
governing sale, and description of each quarter sec- 
tion of land; and the improvements thereon in bea 
form. Can be secured for twenty-five cents. 

Address Southwestern Land Development Co. Guthrie, Okla. 


Cash For Your Farm or Business. } .’s'°: 


uyer 
and seller together, no matter where loca 
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. it 
you want to buy or sell. address, FRANK P. CLEVE- 
LAND, 1284 Adams Express Building, Chicago, III. 

















MONTHLY and to hy men and 
SIOD wenes eo cerstend tec ite samples; big fac- 
turer. Steady work. S. Scheffer , AC 215, Chicago 
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I Want to Send My Anno 


Reader oi Successful F 


It's All Told in My 4 Big New Books and 
Special EXTRAORDINARY Proposition 


HAVE just completed the most prosperous year in the history of 
my business. The Farmers of America have made this possible— 
by their tremendous orders for Galloway machines. The Farmers 

have been my friends from the start. They are with me today. 
When I started in with small capacity I had to charge higher prices 
to make a living for myself and family... But every “year the Law of 
Volume has been with me—I have cut down the prices and divided the 
profits with my Farmer Friends. The figures have shown this. Every 
statement that I haye made has been true. The farmers have 
proved this. And I would rather cut my profits down to bed- 
rock—and make Galloway Machines and sell them direct at 
‘ prices based on a 42,000 capacity than on 15,000 or 3,000 capacity. 


So I am now prepared to make you, my friends, the low- 
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profit-melon squarely in two with you. 1 gave away 9,000 


est prices in the history of the implement manufacturing 
business. True facts speak for themselves. A fact is a fact, 
and you can’t get away from it. And I want to tell you all 
the facts about Galloway Machines—I want to tell you how 
the Farmers have given me such a start in this business that 
no manufacturer in America can make Galloway quality and 
quote Galloway prices for 5 years from now. I know dealers 
and representatives of different machines knock Galloway. 
But the Farmers know Galloway Machines, and ‘‘every knock 
is a boost.’’ I'll tell you all about this in my special An- 
nouncement and Extraordinary Proposition for 1911 to YOU 
—and in my 4 Big, New Books on Galloway Spreaders, Gaso- 
line Engines, Cream Separators and my Galloway General 
Line. Which one of these books do you want—Or you can 
have them ali? Don’t miss this. NOW is the time to act. 
Join with us in the Galloway Co-operative plan. Every ad- 
ditional thousand machines that the farmers buy from me 
make it possible for me to lower the price on the next thou- 
sand. And I’ve done it again this year. I’ve divided the 


Positively only su. cessful Wagon Box Spreader 


on the market today. Drive chains will 
5 sizes 


melons to farmers at the Iowa State Fair, and I’ve got a 
profit-melon to divide with you—no matter where you live. 
It doesn’t matter what kind of an implement or machine you 
buy from Galloway. On my direct selling plan on long trial 
with satisfaction guaranteed or money back you have the last 
say. Probably I can tell you of a neighbor or many farmers 
near you who know me and Galloway Machines. I’ve got a 
proposition to make you this year which you can’t afford to 
miss. Act now. Don’t stop to think it over. You ought to 
have the books anyhow. Find out what’s going on whether 
you buy of meor not. Write me today—onthe coupon below 
or by postal or letter. I promise that you shall not be disap- 
pointed. I promise you, as a farmer myself and as-the farm- 
ers’ manufacturer, to give you absolutely the squarest deal 
that you ever had in your life, and I’ll leave it to you from 
Start to finish to be the sole judge. Write today. 


= 


I promise you quick, prompt shipments by shortest route, and safe delivery to you from my 
Transfer Points at Kansas City; Omaha; Minneapolis; Madison, Wis.; Pittsburg; Columbus, 
Dallas, Tex.; Portland, Ore.; San Francisco, Cal.; and all leading trade centers. But always 


The William Galloway Company ' 


Direct To You From the Only Real Farmer’s Factories—Let Me Prove to YOU Why Galloway jehi 








oncement for 1911 to Every 
Rrming— 
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Which of These Books Do You Want— 


ee ae 

. Galloway’s Grand New 1911 
Book oO. Catalog of Full Line of Man- 
ure Spreaders. Every farmer 





HAVE THEM ALL? 








Every farmer who keeps two 

OO 0. or three cows or more should 

have this book — Galloway’s 

**Oil Bath’® Cream Separator Catalog. Just send me your name 


aa President 






with practical modern-method ideas of running his place to get the 
greatest net results should have this book. I want you to have it—to 
put it on your table so you can read it the first night you get a chance. 


I’ve got just the spreader for you to suit the 
practical requirements of any sized place—from 
50 bushels capacity, upward. And on every 
one of the full line of Galloway Spreaders I 
make my bed-rock price to you—from $39.50 
y + ‘ upwa.d—on my regular direct selling plan the 
’ <* ar ° most liberal plan of dealing ever conceived by 
43 — . An any manufacturer. 

Just as soon as I hear from you I will write 
you personally—send you my personal an- 










































and address for it today. Mark the coupon. 

Don’t waste your money by ordering any 
cream separator until you get my proposition 
and price for 1911—better even than last year, 
and more improvements which will cost you 
nothing extra. My big new cream separator 
book tells you all of the facts—and comparative 
values. It tells you how you can test the Gal- 
loway alongside of the highest priced $85 to 
$110 separators sold by anybody today—to 
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Noy nouncement for 1911 with this big spreader “rn: paps ge 4 
ve ANE A x e bests ef. mine end eng qpedtel exesecsiionty prove that my new “‘Oil Bath’’ principle is the 
‘ Kad WwW K se proposition, which will prove to you bow you greatest invention 1n separators in history. 
-(]- Cw Pha FWY § , ee can make any Galloway Spreader pay for itscif You will get the lowest direct factory price from me every 
a WOE GROW MONEY TF YOU CME THE GALLOMAS ED, | within the first year, or much sooner on my time. Write me today for my big separator catalog and let 
at & 24 eae ce yD 3 liberal — ~~ oe q~ey or me qucte you prices that will astonish you. ‘This year 
money — lays’ free trial, freight pre- 
paid east of the Rockies and north of Tennessee—360 days’ approval test whatever price you Pve Started My Cream Separators at $33.50 and Up 
y pay. if satisfied. 7 
fk: Please be sure to get this 
000 I’ve Started My Spreaders at $39.50 and Up Book No. Galloway General Line Divide- 
j ce ” 
ta Without doubt the most author- : ‘ the-‘*Profit Melon Catalog 
ve O0O qe itative Catalog on Gasoline of mine to keep handy in the house to refer to on prices and quality 
a e Power Engines ever published. and values in ordering farm and home necessities. Don’t miss this 
rial ‘ : This book will show you why Galloway one—to save you 7 i this bers ral al 
eee — has put more Gasoline Power Engines on the o matter what gene catalog you may 
last farms of America than any other manufacturer, have now—or what you may be considering 
selling direct or through dealers. It is chock- ° ° ® 
ers full of practical information from cover to cover buying—I promise you that you'll be able to 
ta on just what you want to know. prove, at my risk, from this catalog, that it 
Ty ol et menage ith j ’ 9! ’ 
1 to _ Besides bring able to fara you wan jest pays best to buy direct from an actual manu- 
what you require in power, from 2 to 22 horse- ’ 2 
t to puwer in my regular Galloway Line of Gaso- facturer—from Galloway. Remember, you 
hal tine Engines, 1 am, vow ready to supply jou are to be the judge as to the quality, and re- 
with the Greates » u ue ° . 
low gine on Wheels Ever Invented—“The member also that I am running the biggest 
Galloway Boss of the Farm’’— 134 bunch of factories in the United States today, 
ap- Horsepower. Don’t think of buying any right here at Waterloo, Ia., in the interests of 
m- kind of an engine to run your pump—or to the farmers of America—selling direct to you. 
pump water—(and also to do practically all of : 
eal a I offer you prices “ hich will save vou many collars on every 
_ the chore work around your place) “y order whether you buy even $10 orjless. My prices are the 
om - ant _ ag Fay~ Proposition on this New Portable Puu.ping Engine of mine eunie @ as Panenh a wage piemtien when Rely 
you from $50 to $300 on the price of the engine you buy—to oo count — 
give you the best engine of any horsepower that is made today~ to take it back rll Divide Every Profit-Melon” in Half 
and pay all charges or expense to you if you are not satisfied. And also remember 
7 RTS + ERRAIMT © OE o& 
P’ve Started My Engines at $39.50 and Up 
My Personal Offer to You Which one of these 4 Books do you want, FREE—or you can have them all? Please just cut or tear 
) this coupon out—write in your name and address—mark the books you want and mail to me personally, 
1 don’t have to include in my prices to you the expense or salaries of big today, and I'll also send you my Special Extraordinary Proposition and Personal Announcement for 1911. 
a boards of directors—nor of traveling salesmen—nor brokers’, jobbers’ and retail 2? 0 No.1 Galloway Spreader Book—FREE 
up agents’ profits, or commissions. No middlemen at all come between you and me. Let me pay the postage on this big Galloway Spreader Book—Color Illustrated from cover to cover from 
ight All of that is cut right off the top of my prices on all Galloway Machines. . actual photographs—tells you latest scientific practical facts on soil fertilizing—also. 1, Why you should 
aid advertisements cost me less than 4 a cent per'thousand to send this buy a manure spreader. 2. How it will pay for itself easily the first year. 3. Why it should be a Gal- 


announcement to every reader. Of course it costs mea lot of money for my 4 
books and postage, but I’d gladly spend several dollars, if necessary, to put them 
and my proposition for 1911 into your hands and divide the profit-melon with you. 

That makes a new customer for me—on satisfaction guaranteed—and over 91 
per cent who buy of me once come back again to save more money. My profits 
are small on every sale, but the Law of Volume is my friend as well as yours. 
These books and advertisements are my only salesmen. But this is the cheapest 
way for you and for me to gettogether. So just write me today, the most con- 
venient way. A pencil and the coupon doesitall. Put it up to me by sending 
me your name. That's the idea. Will you do it—now? 


loway! Show everything point for point, that you want to know. 
? O No. 2 Galloway Gasoline Engine Book—FREE 
This is a big Power Book of practical farm information—full of actual photograph illustrations, 
mostly in colors, Tells all about line engines, comparative prices and also all about my aew 
“Galloway Boss of the Farm’’—1¥% Horsepower Portable Pump Engine on Wheels. Don’t think of 
buying any engine till you get this book. 


? O No. 4 Galloway Cream Separator Book—FREE 


How Many Cows do you keep?... ... (please mark number.) Send your name to me before ycu 
buv any kind of a cream separator. Keep $25 to $50 cash in your own pocket, in savings, and get a better 
separator than you would pay others $85 to $110 for—you be the judgeand jury. I promptly quote you 
prices direct from my factory to you—also send you my big free Separator Book and Special Extraordinary 
1911 Proposition. 

? O No. 4 Galloway’s “Divide-the-Melon’’ Catalog—FREE 

Don’t miss g-tting my Galloway General Line Catalog—which shows every product of Farm and 
Home use, besides the special Galloway Machines illustrated in this advertisement which the first 3 books 
above tell about specially. All sold direct from me to you on the Divide-the-"’Profit-Melon”” Square-in- 
Half-Principle of Prices to my Farmer Customers. 


William Galloway, President, THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY, 
198 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 


Here is my name and address. Please send me the books marked above, postage paid by you and 
FREE. Also your 1911 Personal Announcement and Special Extraordinary Proposition. 














bo Factories, or from my Factory 
ngfield, Mass.; Nashville, Tenn.; 
me personally, at Waterloo, Iowa. 
GALLOWAY, President, 


, Mmorized Capital $3,500,000.00 
# Galloway Sta.,Waterloo, Iowa 


e the 0. K. of Over 100,000 Farmers of America 
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Address. .....+++ eecerces cesccccees eocedcoe® voce Ce BEES] Seceosonsececede ered sesceces 
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The Rational Feeding of Farm Animals 
Continued from page 36 


the three words that I ask the reader to 
remember—crude protein, carbohydrates, 
and fat. 

Plants consist mostly of carbohydrates, 
next in abundance come protein, and 
lastly fat, though in some cases there 
is more fat than _ protein. Starch 
abounds in great quantity in all feeds 
as a rule. A hundred pounds of corn 
has over 75 pounds of starch. Some 
plants have much sugar; the beet root 
may carry 15 or 18 pounds of sugar 
in 100 pounds, while 100 pounds of po- 
tatoes carry over 20 pounds of starch. 
The more fiber there is in a plant the 
less useful it is to the animal as a rule, 
for fiber is hard to digest. Crude 
tein is associated 
parts of the plant and 
hold its life principle. 
crude protein or nitrogenous matter in 
the leaves, and especially in the 

Plants take mineral matter—lime, 
phosphorus, and potash—out of 
earth and store it in small 
everywhere throughout their 
Potash and lime 
stems and leaves, while phosphorus 
carrier of life’. goes into the 
especially the germs. 

PLANTS STORE UP SUN ENERGY. 

All plants require that energy be 


may be said to 
Hlence we find 


“the 
seeds 


ex- 


pended in their formation and growth. 
They cannot grow without the expendi- 
ture of energy any more than can a 
house or wagon be built without the 
expenditure of energy. The plant can- 
net create energy but must get it from 
some outside source. The sun is the 
source of all energy that builds up dead 
matter from earth and air into living 


plant substance. The heat which we get 
from burning coal is but condensed sun 
energy expended ages ago in building up 
plants that then flourished and were 
finally turned into coal. A stack of hay 
or a bin of grain represents a given 
quantity of sun energy or heat, just as 
much as dces a pile of coal. If a dried 
shock of corn is burned it will give off 
about half as much heat as the same 
weight of hard coal. The heat which 
escapes is that which was poured down 
on the corn field during the previous 
summer and was taken up and rendered 
latent or hidden in the corn plants that 
went to form that particular shock of 
corn. The farmers of France and Ger- 
many are unable to grow corn because 
in those countries the summer sun is 
not quite hot enough. Where corn 
flourishes the average summer -tem- 
perature must not fall below 70 degrees, 
which is above the prevailing summer 
temperature of Northern Europe. 

When plants slowly pass away by de- 
cay or are quickly consumed by fire, 
all their complex substances are broken 
down and once more become carbonic 
acid gas, water, and mineral matter. 
They give off just as much heat, slowly 
or rapidly, as was originally put into 
them when they were being formed. In 
nature nothing is lost. 

ANIMALS LIVE ON PLANTS, 
Let us next consider how animals are 


nourished by plants: Chemists have 
analyzed the bedies of many animals. 
They have found that the body of a 


steer, in good condition but not fat, ex- 
clusive of the contents of the stomach 
and intestines, contains about 56 per 
cent water, 18 per cent protein, 22 per 
cent fat, and 4 per cent ash. The body 
of a fat steer is about 48 per cent water, 
15 per cent protein, 33 per cent water, 
and 4 per cent ash. I am sure my read- 
ers will be surprised at the large amount 
of water in the body of animals, but 
such is the fact. The stockman who 
sells a fat steer hardly realizes that 
about one-half its weight is water. The 
working parts of the body consist of 
the bones, which, as we have seen, form 
about 4 per cent of its weight, and the 
nitrogenous or protein substances, which 
do not exceed 18 or 20 per cent. The 
protein substances comprise the lean 
meat or muscles, the tendons and liga- 
ments, the brain and nerves, all the in- 
ternal organs of the body, the skin, hair, 
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with the living active | 
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structure. | nure. 
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| carbohydrates, 


ete. The reader will again be surprised 
in noting the relatively small percentage 
of nitrogenous parts in the bodies of 
animals compared with the fat and 
water, for it is the protein part that has 
to do with life and action. There is prac- 
tically nothing in the bodies of animals 
that corresponds to the carbohydrates 
which make up most of plant substances, 
The life-part of the bodies of animals, 
then, let us always remember. Is pro- 
tein in character, ot based on nitrogen; 
while plants are largely composed of 
or based on carbon sub- 
stance, 
HOW ANIMALS FEED AND GROW. 


Let us next consider how animals 
grow by feeding on plant substances. 
First they reduce what they eat to fine 
particles by chewing. These particles 
pass into the stomach and _ intestines 
they are attacked by various se- 
cretions which convert much of the mat- 
ter into soluble form or digest it. The 
matter passes out of the in- 
testines into the body proper, while the 
part passes off in the ma- 
The animal uses the digested pro- 


for building up new and complex protein 
matter of animal nature. Then it puts 
these newly formed substances into ite 
body as lean meat tissue or other pro- 
tein parts. 

Neither the lean tissues nor any of 
the organs of the bodies of animals can 
formed from starch and sugar, for 
these substances do not supply nitrogen, 
and nitrogen is the basis of all protein 
tissues and parts of the body. 

The principal use by animals of the 
carbohydrates is to furnish heat and 
energy for the body, and so they form 
by far the largest part of all the food 
animals consume. The protein portions 
of the food may also be broken down to 
furnish heat and energy but are so used 
only in a minor way. 


he 


THE ENERGY OF THE SUN REAPPEARS IN 
TNE ANIMAL. 
When the animal breaks down food 


within its body, whether before or after 
it has become a part of the body proper, 
energy or heat is set free. Just as the 
energy prodaced by burning coal under 
the steam boiler becomes evident in heat 
and in the work of the engine, so the 
breaking down of focd fuel within the 
animal body furnishes the energy and 
heat which the living body exhibits. All 
this body energy and warmth comes out 
of the food, and this food was built up 
by plants, which used the energy of the 
sun for such building. From all this 
we learn that plants are builders of the 
dead matter of earth and air into higher 
living forms, in which process they store 
up the energy of the sun. Animals in 
turn destroy plants, and in so doing set 
free the sun energy which the plants 
have stored up. Plants grow and are 
destroyed that animals may live. 

Going back once more to the shock 
of corn forage: If instead of burning 
this shock of corn it were fed to farm 
animals, they would digest the food ma- 
terials it furnishes, and, taking them 
into their bodies, would set free a large 
amount of heat and energy, besides using 
a small portion for body enlargement or 
repair. ; 

THE ANIMAL A LIVING MACHINE. 


I am sure that hereafter we shall al- 
ways think of the animal as a marvel- 
ously complex living machine that gath- 
ers its own fuel and building material 
from plants, the air, and the water. It 
does not gather its food indiscriminate- 
ly, but selects it with care and then 
pulverizes and digests it, sorting out and 
passing off the useless portion, and re- 
taining only the useful. Through the 
burning of the food material this ma- 
chine maintains a surprisingly uniform 
temperature by ingenious devices, regard- 
less of the temperature of the surround- 
ing air. After it has thoroughly pre- 
pared the materials it builds a part of 
them up into its own substance or uses 
them for repairs, as the case may be. 
Finally, if required, it will convert a 


Continued on page 56 





Do you want a shirt that is roomy—so that it won't 
impede your movements when you work? 

That is lock-stitched throughout. that is guaran- 
teed—rip and tear proof; that has every wearing 


point strongly reinforced; that has the buttons 
sewed on extra strong? 

That costs only 50 cents. 

Then you want the President Work Shirt—the 
best shirt made—bar none. 

Made in all colors,in Chambray, in Khaki and in 
Sateen (black). 

Just read about the way we make the President Work Shirt 
SHOULDERS: Double-ply cloth, ample and roomy. 
SLEEVES: Roomy; with re-inforced gore where 

lock-stitched to shirt. 

SLEEVE OPENINGS: Mspecially stayed with heavy 
thread lock-stitched hundreds of times. 

FRONT PIBCE: Double-ply cloth, double stayed top 
and bottom, with double lock-stitched buttonholes. 

BUTTONS: Four holes instead of only two—sewed 
on with extra heavy thread to stay. 

BUTTONHOLES; Sewn through double thickness 
of cloth, heavily stitched. 

THE SKIRT: With special double cloth stay and 
gusset double lock-stitched, untearable, 
FINISHED: Throughout; all seams felled. Prac- 

tically no raw edges. 

POCK BT: With special pencil-holder—solld, un- 
tearable, 

All proportions are extra generous—one inch 
wider and one one- -half inches—no binding nor re- 
strictions when a man’s at work, Bach President 
Shirt is washable and GUARANTEED. 

Insist on the President Shirt, if you want the 
BEST your 50c. will buy. If your dealer can’t 
supply it, with our Guarantee Bond in the 
pocket, send his name, 50c., and your size, and 
we will see that you are supplied. Or, if you 
wish samples of fabrics and fuller information 

just send your address on a postal, 


PRESIDENT SHIRT COMPANY 
10 W. Wyoming St., Baltimore, Md. 


Where Money Earns h Most 


Faster In the West 


Idaho is developing along oota, 
——— lines more hing y = 


ies for lending money proktably 
We Pay 5%, 6%, or t 1% 


a unsurpassed. 
on our Class “C” Sa 
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ee remain with us. 
Regent, S26 “= 
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mA. te y] 
sbeolute s an ty for your 8a 
Address ingui: 


mtn Spee Bling 8 Tra 


1107 Malin 8t,, Beles, idaho 
in the Rain Belt of the Texas Gulf-Coast Country. Big 
crops, good markets, fine climate, no cold winters. Black 
prairie land. Easy terms. The rice, corn, cotton, orange, 
fig, and vegetable country. One crop will pay for the 
land. Write today for maps, circulars and information. 

M. M. LINK LAND CO., 
St. Louis, Mo., or Houston, Texas 


AUTOMOBILISTS ATTENTION 


Fur-lined coat never worn, lined throughout with the 
























Australian mink, elegant persian lamb collar. ccst 


best 
$176, will sell for $35, also pair of cinnamon bear robes 
| 630, cost 8120. 


Write. W. Seott, 181 East 27th 8, New York 
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Poultry Management. 


This time of the year we have some 
time to spare in studying poultry man- 
agement. In order to be successful we 
must obtain strong healthy vigorous stock 
bred for heavy laying. Select the smaller 
breeds for eggs, the larger for meat and 
eggs both, We must start on a small 
scale at first and enlarge as we get the 
experience. During the winter we are 
most interested in getting the largest num- 
ber of eggs, as market prices are high 
and eggs scarce, and it would pay well 
to put in a little extra time caring for 
our stock. 

Clean comfortable houses should be pro- 
vided for the stock with plenty of room 


for exercise. A house 12x14 is about 
right for twenty fowls. The house need 
not be expensive, but should be built 
tight and free from drafts, and it must 
be clean, dry and reasonably warm. The 
building should also be supplied with 


enough glass so as to give plenty of light 
and sunshine. The roosts, nests and drop- 
ping boards should be all removable as 
to be easily removed, cleaned and disin- 
fected. If a poultry house is lined on the 
inside with tar felt and supplied with a 
cement floor then the lice will shun it. 
The roosts should be kept cleaned and 
disinfected at least twice a month. 

Always try and feed at regular hours. 
Fowls should be supplied with plenty of 
green food. Grit and fresh water should 
be before them at all times. Some ani- 
mal food should be supplied; bones and 
milk. A mash should be given in the 
morning composed of cooked vegetables, 
bran and oats—sprouted oats and barley 
makes one of the best green foods. Al- 
ways try and have clean food as this 
makes healthy stock. To give fowls exer- 
cise in winter we must supply them with 
plenty of scratching material. Feed all 
grain in the litter so as to keep them 
working: cabbage and mangels nailed on 
the wall will also give them plenty of 
exercise. On real cold days give them a 
little corn at night. This helps them to 
keep warm. Never give your fowls ice 
water or snow, or they will never lay. If 
all the above are looked after you are 
pretty sure to get eggs.—A. S. Amund- 
son, Stearns Co., Minn, 


2, 2, *, 
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Winter Green Food, 


Hens which have ranged about the farm 
all summer reveling in a wealth of green 
stuff miss this variety of food in winter 
more than we realize, A little care will 
secure a store of something of this nature 
for winter rations. Perhaps the vege- 
tables most easily raised and stored for 
the hens are cabbages and cattle beets or 
mangels. The hens greatly relish either. 
If this provision has not been made there 
are the small potatoes which may be boiled 
for a part of the mash. But on the farms 
where the hens have only what is left 
after all the other stock has been fed, the 
potatoes are usually boiled for the pigs. 
If reduced, then, to methods of utmost 
economy in securing vegetable matter for 
the hens, all apple, potato, and other vege- 
table cuttings and parings, the baked po- 
tato skins, and all table scraps should be 
carefully husbanded and boiled up for the 
mash. 

Another line of vegetable matter that 
the hens enjoy is hay and loosely threshed 
straw from the barn. Clover hay makes 
them most cheerfully excited over their 
rations. They enjoy picking over dry 
hay and clover and will eat almost every 
part of it. Cut clover, steamed and 
sprinkled with meal and bran, makes an 
excellent mash. It will pay well to sweep 
the barn floors every day and put the 
sweepings into the poultry pens. Hay and 
seeds otherwise lost will be turned into 
profitable eggs by the thrifty hens. The 
poultry caretaker with a watchful eye can 
thus secure green food for his flock amid 
unpromising prospects, and barren must 
that farm be where nothing can be found 
ovary the diet of the hens.—M. A. Dartt, 

indsor Oo., Vt. 
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Don’t neglect that renewal. You can’t 
afford to miss a copy of Successful Farm- 
ing. 
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« ay ‘4 ERE’'S a fair and square proposition to every man who 
ve owns, breeds or works horses. We offer to tell you how 
’ to cure any horse of lameness—absolutely free. We offer 








you without one cent of charge, the advice of one of 
America's leading specialists on the lameness of horses. Many 
a good horse, temporarily lame, is sold for almost nothing, be- 
cause the owner does not know how to go about getting rid of the 
lameness. Don’t let your horse suffer—don't sell him for a few dollars—ask us to 
tell you how to remove the lameness safely, surely and quickly. See illustration 
of horse below and read paragraph, “Free Diagnosis Coupon.” 


Mack’s $1,000 Spavin Remedy Is Guaranteed 


to quickly and permanently relieve the very worst case of Bone or Bog Spavin, 
Ringbone, Thoroughpin, Curb, Capped Hock, Shoe Boil, Sprung Knee, Lacerated 
and Ruptured Tendons, Sweeny and all other forms of lameness affecting a horse. 
It’s a powerful remedy that goes right to the bottom of the trouble and quickly 
restores natural conditions in the bones, muscles and tendons—cures the lameness 
in just a few days to stay cured and the animal may be worked as usual. 
Contains nothing that can injure the horse and heals without leaving scar, blem- 
ish or loss of hair. We positively guarantee every bottle of Mack's $1,000 Spavin 
Remedy; if it fails, you get back every cent you paid for it as stated in our $1,000 
Warranty Bond. Write us today and get our free diagnosis. Don't let anyone 
“blister” or “fire” because such methods are positively cruel, inhuman, extremely 
painful, always leave a big scar and seldom do any good. Use Mack's $1,000 Spavin 
Remedy to remove the lameness quickly and without a bit of pain. 


Relieves Gases Formerly Considered Incurable 


No matter how long your horse has been lame, or 

what the nature of his lameness, you can absolute- FREF DIAGNOSIS COUP 
RS 
ENR), 
‘7 \\ 


rely upon Mack’s #1000 Spavin Kemedy. 
fe iN .. 
»‘* } 
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We know of many cases where horse owners have 
pald out big fees and bad valuable animals tortured 
with “firing,” “bilatering’ and other good-for- 
nothing methods and as a last resort tried Mack’s 
$1000 Spavin Remedy, and were amazed at 
the painiess, positive, quick and permanent cure. 
It does not leave any scar, blemish or joss of hair— 
absolutely no mark to show that the animal has 
ever been lame. Safe to use on any horse, old or 
young. It's the surest remedy money can buy, and 
it's the only spavin remedy in the world that is ab- 
solutely guaranteed bya 


$1,000 Warranty Bond 













On 


of horse 
Write for a sample of this bond and other value- mark with 
able information about lame horses. Matled free an X just 


where swell- 
ing or lame- 
ness occurs, 
then clip out 
coupon and 
mail to use with 
a letter, telling 
what cavueed 
the lameness, 
how long horse - 
has been lame, 
how it effects 
the animal's 
gait, ago of 
horse, etc. 

We will tell you just what the lameness is, an4 how to 
relieve it quickly. Absolutely no charge. Write today. 


Free Book—“‘Horse Sense”’ 


Send us the Free Diagnosis Coupon, get abso- 
lutely free a copy of our book “Horse-Sense."" 
Describes and {llustrates diseases of horses 
limbs, shows correct name for every part of 
horse and tells valuable facts every horse 
owner ought to know. 


upon request. 


Your Druggist Will Obtain 
Maock’s $1,000 Spavin 


Remedy For You— 


If you ask him. Price ¢5. per bottle. If he re- 
fuses, remit 65.00 to us and we will see that your 
order is filled without delay. 

No matter where, when or from whom you buy 
Mack’s $1000 Spavin Remedy the price fs 
the sarne. Every bottle is absolutely guaranteed, 
and {fs accompanied by our €1000 Warranty Bond, 
which insures you that your money will be refund- 
ed if the remedy falls to do all we claim for it, as 
stated in our guaranty. 

Do not accept a substitute, for there is no other 
remedy like Mack's $1000 Spavin Remedy—nothing 
so powerful and sure to cure. It stands supreme as 
4 remedy in all forms of lameness. 


McKALLOR DRUG COMPANY 
Ginghamton, N. Y. 
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ine shortage of the hay crop does 
not worry the farmer whocuts or 
shreds his corn stalks. With an Apple- 
ton Oorn Husker you can either cut 
or shred the stalks and at the same 
time husk the corn. It is made in 2, 
4, 6 and 8-roll sizes, and 


WE GU 


t ize, and under equal conditions of operation, it will do 
ly better work with less power than any other machine husker 
in existence, that it is easier and safer to feed, and easier in every way 
to operate. Our Oorn Husker Book explains every feature. Send for a tree copy today. 


APPLETON MFG. CO. (Est. 1872), 76 Fargo St. Batavia, ail. U. S. A. 
mere My Bay Wy Be Wood _, Wind Bilis, Stee! Tanks, 

































Farm Trucks. etc.. — and all of them Appiston Quality throughout. 
GOLD WEDDING RING FREE 5 Christmas Cards . R F t 


Send for 10 kages of our beautiful 
nd only 2c stamp and receive 


pt TY st cards to 
ufe at 10c each. *{ | 6 very finest Gold Embossed Christ- 





$1 when collected end we will send 
ua b. this fine 14K | mas Post Cards FRBB, to introdu t card offer. 
gold Biled heavy band ting Capital Card Co., Dept. 93, “fopeke. an. 


is, Ken, ' Boost for Successful Farming. 
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It is better to 
prevent than to 
cure such serious 
ailments as 


Roup, Bowel Trouble 
Cholera and Other 
Contagious Diseases 


The best way to insure the general 
health of your fowlsis bya regular use of 


GERMOZONE 


Place in the drinking water twice a 
week. Germozone is both a preventive 
and cure. A bowelr lator, conditioner, 
germ destroyer and tonic—unquestion- 
ably the world’s greatest poultry medi- 
cine. Liquid or im tablets. Price 50 cents. 


Your Laying Hers 


must be —— with egg-making food. 
Don’t depend on grainsalone. 











Lee’sEgg Maker 
brings eggs because it is the best form of 
meat food, clean, wholesome and richin , 


—- protein, the element that is ab- 
solutely necessary for egg production, 
Thousands are using Lee’s Egg Makerto 
supply what their grains lack. Give ita 

trial, 
25c and 50c Pkgs. Pails 
$2. 100 lb, Drum $7. 


Write to-<day and get |e 
“Lee’s Chicken Talk” 
and supply catalogue |B 
free. Books that bring 
success, Ask your dealer or send 


GEO. H. LEE Co., 
1116 Harney St., Omaha, Neb. 





—and pre. 
ventany others 
—even while work- 
the horse in hot 
r. Send your 
me now for facts, fig- 
prepaid offer on 


Indestructible nesr e's... 


~proving that you can caspe youre 100% horse 
er all year round ata cost of less than 2 cents per 

y forayear. The only modern horse collar lasts a 
lifetime—no hames—no expense. Write postal now. 


Johnston-Slocum Co., 503 State St., Caro, Mich, 















A WFEEY 
MENDETS 


leaks ays Aa granite 
eto. 


iotece 


- hate = le tan 
eee ee Wondertal invention. Mill- 
ie ach pe: enmtnd se 3S. 

’ : Writetoday. 














20 suru MST CWS 1g 


Lovely assortment of ‘20 artistic Birthday. Friend- 
ship. Good Luck, Roses and Flowers in exquisite 
colors, all for only 10c. if you answer this ad im- 
mediately. J. A. kinson, Des Moines, lowa 


WANTED 32.22 sete 
WABASH SUPPLY C0., Department A 13, CHICAGO 
Mention Successful Farming when 
writing to advertisers. ' 






































, Poultry Snap Shots. 


Carry out the droppings at least once a 
week. Too much, work. Not -half as 
much as to fight ten million lice. 

Down under the ends of the. perches 
is a splendid place for the pests to hide 
that just about take the life out of the 
biddies. Never spray the house that you 
do not lift these perches and give them a 
dose, no matter whether you see anything 
alive there or not. Be there before the 
lice are. 

When you mark a crate of eggs “strict- 
ly fresh,” mean what you say. Stand 
back of every egg you offer for sale. 
That is what builds up reputation. 

Feed wheat dry and warm for break- 
fast. There is nothing better for cold 
weather egg-making. 

At night corn is one of the best ra- 
tions. My wife takes it in and warms 
it in the kitchen oven. The hens ap- 
preciate that very much and show it 
when they come to lay next day. 

Be on your guard against drafts. 

A lock on the hen house may save some 
of your best stock. Ilot and stuffy 
houses drive the hens into the trees if 
they can get there. Ventilation is one 
of the things we need to study more. 
Get it through windows and ventilating 
openings that do not bring the wind 
directly on the fowls. Put muslin over 
a window opening and remove the glass. 

It is a discouraging thing to find lice 
in the house. The best thing is to get 
right after them the very first one you 
see with a sprayer and stick to it till the 
danger is past. They breed wonderfully 
fast, and if you do not attend to the 
first one promptly you will have millions 
of them the first you know. 

Give the boys and girls a chance in 
the hen business. This will lighten 
your labors and help them to learn the 
art of poultry keeping, which is a good 
thing to know, no matter where one in- 
tends to live by and by or what his oc- 
cupation may happen tc be. 

It is almost impossible to find any- 
one who is not thinking or planning 
about keeping poultry, in town or coun- 
try. But where ten think about this, 
not more than one take it up in earnest. 
So the business is not overcrowded. It 
never will be. 

A nasty nest-box is an abomination 
to a hen. Den’t you know that by na- 
ture the hen is one of the most cleanly 
creatures on the farm? They will go a 
good ways to get around a filthy place. 
Hlelp them by keeping everything about 
the premises as neat and clean as can be. 

Before you set a hen, examine her 
earefully for insect pests. It is hard 
enough for her to sit so Icng without 
having to be eaten up alive by enemies 
of that kind. I have seen birds come off 
with a litter of chicks so light that it 
almost. seemed as if the wind would blow 
them away. How the poor things must 
have suffered! Make the bird clean and 
then give her a clean place to sit in. 

One pcor hen will rob you of the 
profits of a good many really choice hens. 
Don’t let any of yours do that. 

Ventilation that comes through cracks 
and between loose boards is not ventila- 
tion at all; it is disccmfort boiled down. 
Close the crevices. Let in fresh air at 
the rivht place and at the right time. 
The birds will do enough better to pay. 

Be on good terms with your fowls. 
Don’t think, “Well, she is nothing but 
a hen, and a hen doesn’t know anything 
about kindness.” Every living creature 
on the face of the earth knows the dif- 
ference between kindness and had treat, 
ment. Ard cf them none will respond 
mcre quickly to either than the hen. 

You may get good suggestions of most 
any man, but don’t be in a hurry to 
adopt another’s plans as a whole. Take 
all the good points you can get from any- 
body and make them ycur own. Study, 
read, think and then do the things that 
seem wisest and best under the--circum- 
stances. 

Give a little time every day to -hack- 
ing up bone for the chickens. A bone 
cutter is a good thing to have, but if you 
haven’t one, a good hatchet will answer 2 
good purpose.—H. L. Vincent. 














QUILIED LINED 
WOOL MELTON ) 
=QOVERCOAIY I= 
Large No. 701—Here is one of out many 
pe quality Wool Melton, 
black with invisible woven stripes 
Single breasted. has fly front, two 
outside lower flap pockets, out- 
side breast pocket. 16-inch 
open ventin back cut in the 


















Swatch 
Book 


double stitched, felled seams, 
good quality black velvet 
collar; eyes = 
out with good qualit 
allted a 


= , warm — 
able garment. Sizcs 34to 44 
inches breast measure, 


us $4.95 today and receive 
this stylish Overcoat and if 
you are not satis- 
fied, return it and we will 
promptly refund your 


Free Illustrated 
A to wear tor Men, Womes 

SB and Children. 
CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. 


Indiana Ave. and 26th St., Chicago, IIL 


A Piano at a Nominal Price. 


Chicago’s largest music house, Lyon 
& Healy, announces a Clearance Sale 
of Pianos. Several hundred splen- 
did instruments are offered without 
reserve untilall are sold. In this stock 
are fine new Kochmann Uprights. This 
entire factory was bought out for spot 
cash by Lyon & Healy, and the public 
may now share the advantage. In this 
sale are also a number of used Stein- 
way, Lyon & Healy, Krakauer and 
Washburn pianos. Now is also an excel- 
lent time to purchase one of the charm- 
ing new scale Lyon & Healy Pianos, or 
one of the latest model Washburn Pianos, 
which are the greatest bargains in the 
music world today. Any piano not 
proving entirely satisfactory may be re- 
turned. Any banker will assure you of 
theentire responsibility of Lyon & Healy, 
and their record of 46 years of honorable 
dealing. Time payments may be ar- 
ranged. Write today, so as to avoid 
Sar. Address Lyon & Healy, 
Desk Z3118, Chicago. 


















We have devised a plan whereby 
any lady can secure this beautiful 
American Portable Desk and Read- 
ing Lamp for herself and also for her 
friends absolutely free and without 
doing any canvassing or work of any 
Sort. Write today for particulars. 
A coupon worth $2.00 fn trade will 
be sent free to anyone answering this 















advertisement. 
and val- 
ISIN | 
Plumbers, Machinists, 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 2871 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE CO., 
uable bination of 
Automobile Owners, in stores and the home. 
LS IN 1 
Boalt Doow HUNTING es ¢ 
<> CASE LAD ATC 
“/7eh bear Watch with pices Dinners, 
~~ Curtains, Willow 











113 Clark Street, ALBERT LEA, MINM- 
AGENTS 100% PROFIT 
Most 

tools ever invented. Sells 
atsight to Farmers, 

Made of Drop Forged high 4 carbon B 
agents. low poten. Sploniid seller. Sample? wt Ly 

DIES W 
Pevanettistan 


\ with rack, 60 inches 


ig pees. ards ond laree egleced Premium J'st trdey. 
ALTON WATCH CO.,Dept. 732, CHICACO 
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| Poultry Notes for November. 
‘The four months that follow—Decem- 
bér, January, February and March, are 
the ones where the money is made or lost 


with poultry, The hen enjoys a curtain You Save at Least One-F ourth 


front to the house, more than the south 
side of a cedar or apple tree limb. 

Make the hen house as tight as pos- You can’t afford to buy anything for Fall.and Win- 
, sible except the south side, and in this ee gg 8 yet — pang ai > leone tteioaiee ont te 
make four-fifth , . ogue. e will save you at least one-quarter and in 
ace. u 8 space, curtain front win many lines the saving will be even larger. The Macy 
store igs the greatest organization of its kind in the 
Now while the forest leaves are plenti- world. Our buyers secure our merchandise from first 
ful, nice and clean, gather in a good sup- hands in all the markets of the world and buying 
ply for the scratching shed. They make cheaper than others, we are able to sell cheaper, than 
better material than straw, as the hens others, ard at the same time give you the very high- 
scratch ahd wask-amennrtie: 3 h est qualities. If you buy from us you will get for 
j ng the leaves, hunt- fifty to seventy-five cents just as good or better qual- 































ing for feed, on cold and stormy days in ities as you buy in the ordinary retail store for $1.00. 
a comfortable shed just as they do in the Hundreds of Somnath are metietnetonty and pe 

icelly supplving their needs in the Macy store and we 
pom ong along shady fence rows in will help you save money in exactly the same way. 


The nearer we get to nature's ways in Our Big Catalogue is Free 


preparing for our pets, the surer we are 
- hp Meer quachegnegemieine 450 pages of the cream of the 








of success. é , world’s merchand vi ge teems with low price making 
Gather up several barrels of dry road "CaTALocUE which cannot heln bat be of interest to you. ee 

, 
dust to scatter under the roosts, a shovel-||,Beimit mae 1910 - 1911 ky ool rnd of exwas expense oa ta free 00 pon Jor ite’ gubarbe. Just 
ful every morning after cleaning the drop- | (ie Te ere pai tal y write rsa le‘ter or a postal card and say ** Send me your new 


Fall Cataingne,” and we will send_a copy of this valuable 
book by return mail free and postpaid. 


1221 Broadway. New York 


M4 This Mark on 
OF FarM OF VaiPry ever see 
Whether wc rking about the barnyard, ploughingin the 
field, or for the constant wear required in the dairy, 


ping boards. It ‘will keep down all bad 
odors and keep the manure in better shape. 

Eat, sell, or give away the surplus cock- 
erels, ‘if you have’ net already done so. 
One cockerel will.consume as much food as 
two laying hens. See where the loss 
comes in? 

Plenty. of fresh luke-warm water has 
much todo in producing a large egg. yield. ; 

Pa is nothing that stops the: egg JOHN H 


yf aeicher than wading around all day D> i 
quicker PARKERS Parker’s Rubber Upper | atte 
Gather all the half-headed cabbage and Ent PARL 
bury them, roots sticking up. They make UPPER Leather Sole Boots SVEN Unley 
the best food for poultry during early (Reg, in U. S. Pat. Off) _g LEATHER SOLE 
0 


sPaDS when green stuff is so scarce. outwear two or more pairs of all-rubber boots and are 
ther:a few bushel of walnuts for the for strength, durability and absolute water-proof qualities, 74 ay 


"ace ii A handful of cracked walnuts in all standard brands. The double leather se es are best selected 4 ¢ Sere 

















. n hemlock sole leather nailed on by our special process so the: 
once eek to each hen helps; try it once. be re-soled when worn. As comfortatle as a leather boo and Tent # 
(nd héw eagerly they pick at the kernels. 


will not cause the feettosweat. Examine a at your 
The kertJg- are very rich and take the ay 






dealer's, or if not in his stock, write 
his name. 






place of insets. alancing:up the win- JOHN ARKER 
3 ter rations. —J.% ley Griffin, Gallatin i. P. CO., 25A James Strect, Malden, Mass. 
Co., Ky. a a 





me purt'scn ‘a wee, | SIATISTPAS ater ite 


During the warm days of summer you The 

: : ca ; re only incubator made with every feature 

will notice that the fowls, and the chicks Gove Cl Dien in the Official report on Incubators. (U.8. Dept. of ppd A tier 236) 
also, lie down and roll about in the dry a goace beowesn wells, grrong lege, Seer & top, Doub} te Di ee regulator, chick 
dust and thoroughly shake themselves of chicks ena. ae Se pecial features. Hatches largest percentage 

it Te lees th ny otber.reliable incubator. W. 

afterward. Spe is the dust bath, -_ much valuable poultry information. Book sent free. Send for ines once Oe 
seemingly the fcwls enjoy it immensely. 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CoO., Box 22 _ Fremont, Neb. 
The dust bath is the method nature has 


provided the fowls for keeping them- Mi ~ K = i. eS i | Ss LZ Ww 


selves free from lice and vermin of all Lots of eggs cat, because it ts rich tn, aint eit iad 
kinds, which is probably the main reason vey elements. my get twice Site pe NE GUTTER earlier broilers; 
shea tla ? ve } ; = heavier fowls; ta _ cute all kinds 
why the fowls indulge in it. The dust S asemee NN’S wits BON UTTER 2220 8 


bath also aids the plumage to retain its adhering meat and gristle, easy, fast and fine, Automatic feed; open hopper, never clogs. 
natural brilliancy. Book free. 10 Days’ Free Trial. No money in advance. 


. When the fowls are on free range dur- Fr. WW. Mann Co., Bors Milford, Mass. 


ing the summer it is seldom necessary to 
supply dust to the fowls as they find SchmdmaS No. 946M 
lenty of dust heaps reads GUN CATALOG Ves 


plenty of dust heaps ready at hand, but 
if they are to have the benefit of it in 




















































i winter the supply dust Rta have to ce be Apel pen | 

k gathered before cold weather comes, an Rifle 

\ stéred away until needed for use. oe Cl Shells, 
To this end, a few barrels of dry dust unting Clothing, 

| Fall and Winter 


should be collected in the fall and placed 
in: a dry place where dampness will not 
reach it. A box filled with this dust can 
then be kept in the hen house all the 
time, and the hens will benefit by it as 
mich as in the summer time. 

The dust in the box should be renewed 
once or twice a week and nct allowed to 
become filthy. At the time of collecting, 
thé dust should be sifted in order to dis- 
card. all stones and lumps.—Wm. F. Pur- 
due, Madison Co., Ind. 


: oo ¢ ‘GOOD AGENT ITED 


Poultry Pointers. 
Five nest boxes for, every twenty-five A = 
hehs are enough, ‘as a rule. More than 


that number of hens will seldom be in-| We are after good live agents to sell our hollow 









SPORTING GOODS 


: meres soter well pai ond be fe ~ 
iD, r 1) ew ov. 
eltice at le. ca. Wolke tor th 4 — 
When sold return $2.00 and we 
send Watch , Ring and Chain. 
COLUMBIA NOVELTY Co. 
Dept. 139 East Boston, Mass. 

















: wire @ line li system 
clined to lay at one time. — stores’ Good sighting ot. £4 
A “hespital” in which to isolate sick | Salesman’s compact demonstration outfit. ving ond oat 


fowls should be a part of every poultry won sony TAVLOR Legere operon, "Peiace Mfg. Oo. Dopt.| 527 Chicese . 


yard. -Most of. the. diseases to which A CENTS 100% PROFIT Christmas 8 Post Cai Cards , Free 


poultry are subject are spread by per- 
Most 0% Pi combina- =e two 


mitting the sick birds to eat and drink 
Ww the, well ones. on of all tools ever stmas po 4 and tent you Rete J. Biss SURPRISE. ; 

















en the fowls pick themselves fre- fake pliers, wit = E. T. MEREDITH, Success Bidg Des Moines, | 
quently you may be sure that they are ~ ~~ WEEKLY and to wan and on 
infested with lic.—Wm. Purdue, Madi- Sample ¢ quinin “seller. 25=- ae ae a gpg = 
son Oo., Ind FORSHEE MFG rege fort Szamsination werk. C,H. EMERY, AP 256, — Chlenge Mi. 
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GioRTTCNETOR 


r readers are cordially invited to discuss 
through this department any matters inne © 
to Horti its, veg- 


orticulture. Inquiries regard 
etables and Sowers neatly clsneseh by mi 
specialists. 
te SS anata 


Horticulture Notes. 
Leafless trees and meadows bare, 
Show the work of autumn air. 

Remove all litter from the orchards 
that will harbor mice or insect pests dur- 
ing the winter months. 

Prune with judgement, prune to let 
the sunlight in, prune to get a balance 
in the tree. What is needed is to ripen 
fruit better and to permit circulation of 
air. 

Let no diseased fruit be left on the 
ground or hanging on the tree to 
start growth on the succeeding crop. 

Scions for grafting may be cut any 
time after growth ceases. Never when 
frozen. Tie these in bundles and store 
in cellar until ready for grafting next 
winter. 

A good rule to follow is to cut out 
dead or blighted wood any time regard- 
less of season. 

Like the scrub cow there is no place 
for scrub fruit. Think this over. 

Are you thinking about a location for 
that new fruit orchard? You should be. 
High lands are preferable; they afford 
good drainage. Air drainage as well as 
soil drainage is what is wanted. 

Again. Do not forget to wait until 
the ground freezes firmly before mulching 
the strawberries. Put the mulch on thick 
and it will prevent the alternate thawing 
and freezing of the ground that is so 
damaging to the plants. Do not use ma- 
terial containing weed seeds for the 
mulch. By followitg this plan there 
will be less backache next spring from 
pulling weeds. Corn stover is fine for 
this. 

Protect the young trees from mice 
and rabbits. A good way to do this is 
to take lath or wrapping of wood veneer 
or building paper. 

Give the fruit ladders a careful inspec- 
tion before putting them away. See 
that there are no rotten or weak places. 
Better give: them a fresh coat of paint. 

Prune the grapes this month. 

o + 

I take great pleasure in enclosing my 
check for $1 in payment for ten year’s 
subscription in advance for your valuable 
and most interesting monthly. Having 
tried it out for three years and renewed 
it for ten years is evidence of my loyalty, 
to say the least. and out of twenty-one 
publications coming to my address, none 
is more eagerly read and digested, as 
there is no issue but what contains gocd 





practical information—A. W. Richard- 
son, Wright Co., Minn. 
o > ¢ 


About the Buying of a Home. 

The buying of a home is one of the 
important epochs of a life time and mis- 
takes are costly. Buying a home without 
knowing all about it, is blind speculation. 
The buyer should see the land himself 
and should understand the country sur- 
rounding it. In order to bring this in- 
formation within the reach of every one 
interested, The Kansas City Southern 
Railway company, which has no lands, 
publishes a quarterly magazine entitled 
“Current Events” and pamphlets entitled 
“Gulf Coast Book,” “Polk County, Ar- 
kansas,” “Benton County, Arkansas,” 
and “Sevier & Little River Counties, 
Arkansas,” showing where good tillable 
land may be had for $10 to $30 per acre, 
what crops are most profitable grown 
and what opportunities there are for 
business in Missouri, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Texas and Louisiana. The read- 
er of the railway publications is put in 
touch with the local Commercial Clubs, 
Farmers Clubs, Fruit and Truck Grow- 
ers’ Associations and other reliable peo- 
ple from whom he can obtain valuable 
loeal information. All this information 
can be had free of cost by addressing, 
F. EB. Rossiter, Industrial Agent, No. 402 
Thayer Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


= 





| 
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Foreign Stocks and Fruits. 

A writer in a recent issue of a splen- 
did farm paper advocates the importa- 
tion of Russian fruit stocks and trees for 
the budding and grafting of our native 
varieties on them, claiming that the cli- 
mate of Kursk, the province in which 
these stocks are grown, is very severe 
rendering the stocks very hardy. Several 
other papers have had similar proposi- 
tions. 

It is an odd feature of the American 
people that anything foreign is of greater 
value than home productions. Even our 
women have a mania for foreign dukes, 
lords and counts, which is on a par with 
our craze for foreign fruits. The writer 
used to be a sort of a maniac in this be- 
lief, but costly experience has shown the 
mistake. 

This experience not only includes Rus- 
sian kinds but many others, and has been 
pretty well learned. I have tested the 
Russian apples, cherries and peaches 
to my satisfaction and would say to 
fruit growers, go slow in this work. 

At the time the Japan plums ps 
to create a furore for novelties I 
ported from Japan, direct from Tokio, a 
number of these plums. My experience 
has been that while they may have much 
value in Japan, here they are valueless, 
for several reasons: lack of quality, earli- 
ness of blooming, and tenderness of tree. 

In 1893 I sent to Tokio for pear seed, 
Japan walnuts (Juglaris Sciboldii), grape 
vines and grape seed. I grew a number 
of pear stocks from the seed and budded 
and grafted our varieties on them. These 
grew well for a few years and then blight 
swept away almost the entire lot. They 
blighted down to the junction of the 
graft while the stock lived on. This 
stock ungrafted seems healthy but the 
fruit is worthless. 

I planted the walnuts in the spring of 
"94 (having subjected them to frost dur- 
ing the winter). They germinated and 
grew fast. In '95 I transplanted a num- 
ber of these young trees to permanent 
places. By 1907 they had grown to six 
and seven inches in diameter and that 
spring showed bloom. From the 21st 
of May to the 27th we had a series of 
snow storms and freezes similar to our 
late April squalls. The new growth on 
these walnuts was from 8 to 12 inches 
long and this growth was killed entirely. 
The trees tried to recover from the shock 
but most of them died outright, while a 
few sprouted from the ground. Since 
then these have made fair growth and 
were well under way in growth of new 
wood when this year’s cold spell struck 
us. What will be the result we must 
wait to see. 

As for the Japan grape vines (two va- 
rieties) and the vines from the seed, I 
did not succeed in carrying them over 
three or four years. 

Tt was not the winter that killed 
these plants but the hot summers. 
tried French Pear stocks and found them 
unsatisfactory. I also tried their varie- 
ties of pears, apples, and peaches and 
found that fully 90 per cent did not live 
to good bearing age, and what did, bore 
inferior fruit, evidences of which can 
be seen in our garden this season. 

Take French strawberries, I do not 
know a variety equal to our common 
kinds, and very inferior compared to our 
choice kinds. I tried French and Belgian 
raspberries for several years and gave 
them up. 

Coming nearer home, I had a good 
friend living in the Red River Valley of 
Manitoba collect a number of their best 
fruits for me. On fruiting these I found 
them poor and _ unsatisfactory here, 
though they may have been O. K. at 
home. 

The result of all these attempts leads 
me to believe that in the growing of our 
own fruits and in the growing of seed- 
lings from them lies our greatest hope of 
success. So I say to our fruit growers 
and nurserymen, Jet the Russian stocks 
alone unless you want disappointment and 
loss.—J. H. Haynes, C Co., Ind. 


o ¢ ¢ 
Read the advertisements in Suc- 
cessful Farming. 





LAND OPENING 


have just purchased one 

enue’ Gen Eee te See 
States. and have subdivided and thrown it 
for settlement in small tracts, To a few farmers, 
truck or fruit growers, who would make good 
neighbors. I am willing to dispose of some of this 
land at a small part of its real value: in fact. less 
than you would pay for land in a new country away 
from transportation, This land is ——— s on the 
main line of the Illinois we Railroad and only 
a few hours’ ride from the great — of 
Chicago, Cincinnati. St. Louis and Louis 

There is no richer soil on earth than thie ‘ecatien. 
I have affidavits from truck growers and farmers 
showing that they have made in a single year: 


.00 PER aces ON CABBAGE. 






E 
.00 PER ACRE ON TOMATO 
00 PER ACRE ON PEACHES. 
I have bought this land and it is paid for hence 
I am in a position to make terms to the right parties. 
Take any number of acres you want (from 20 acres 
up). $2.00 per acre down and easy terms on the 


ey 
te today. Your name and address on a post- 
seals will bring affidavits. maps, printed infor nation 
and pictures of the property. 
ARTHUR L. JELLEY, 
486 Sheidley Bidg., 





My Big Value Fall Bulb Collection 
—6 Freesias—2 Roman Hyacinths 
i Hyacinths—6 -Oxalis—6 Crocus 
; Calla Lily and 1 Chinese Lily, 
30 Highest Quality Bulbs 60c 
w order | will send 
FREE—6 Paper Whit White Narcissus Baibe 
Plant these tw ae and a flowers 
ves toll pmb gg —1 44 ‘ton’ 


Money Hila sezae te. 
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TESTED 
and inspected Red Clover. Also Mammoth 
Alsike and Alfalfa Clover, by yy Blue 


Grass, etc., at low prices. Now is 
buy. Ask for samples and a copy of our a 
Clover — Circular. Also write us if you have 


seed for sale. 
IOWA SEED CO., DES MOINES, IA. 








RIGHT NOW is the BUYING TIME for 


CLOVER SEED 
Pn fang hy Sy A hg a 
GROWN Medium Red Clover, “Farmer Brand” quali 
ty. Governsient test. Purity 97-99% at $10.25 = 
"aeote and Memmoth Clover at the same prico 
other grades are cheaper. Write for samples and priccs. 
FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO., 
Station FARIBAULT, MINN. 











A few bushels os corn buys it. 
It Li twice its me | 
Get my free catalog 
‘oe  souler, ILLINOIS 





TTO, BOX, 





CLOVER AND remoruy 
eS PFPBERm 100 
Cheapest seeding — Alsike, noe and timothy 
seed mixed. best hay and pasture combination that grows. 
Investigate and save money. Write for free sample and 
100 page catalog describing this wonderfu! mixture. 
A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 519 Clarinda, lowa 


GOOD LIVE HUSTLING SALESMEN 


wanted in every county of Ia. Ill. Ind. Kans Mo. 
Neb. Ohio. Okla. Pa. Va. and W. Va.. to sell Stark 
Trees and commercial orchards on liberal commis- 
sion. 85 year record, world wide reputation bent 
trees, best varieties, greatest assortment. 

plete Stark Year Book outfit free. Write quick for 
territory. STARK BRO’S Box 88, Louisiana. Mo. 
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Clover the Familiar Favorite 
Continued from Page 12 
it for such covering as the freezing 
and thawing, the rains and the winds 
may provide. Oats are considered least 
desirable to sow clover among, because 
their many leaves make more shade than 
is desirable, and their liability to lodge 
atid smother the clover plants is a fur- 
ther object‘on. Clover seed is often 
down by itself and covered by harrowing 
like the seeds of other plants, a half- 
inch to an inch being the favorite depths. 
THe more moisture in the soil the less 
covering is needed, and the lighter the 
soil and the drier the season the more 
necessary it is to have the seed abundant- 
ly. covered. Unless moisture is abundant 
following the sowing satisfactory results 
will never be obtained and need not be 
expected. The seeds will not sprout 
without the moisture, and if they do a 
dry surrounding soil means early death 
to the young plants. Doubtless much 
of the largest proportion of red clover 
deed is sown with timothy, which com- 
bindtion is extremely popular for both 
hay and pasturage. 
WHY CLOVERS ARE POPULAR. 

There are two especial reasons why 
clovers and all the legumes have such 
high rating by farmers everywhere. One 
is that they are nearly twice as rich 
in protein as the grasses, and protein 
is the important food constituent which 
every owner of live stock is wanting 
more of, because it is the chief element 
in building up framework, muscle (not 
fat) and blood in his growing animals. 
The other reason is that their growing 
enriches the soil, even if the crops are 
cut and taken away from the land where 
grown. Not only do clover and its re- 
lafives take from the air, under right 
cofiditions a large proportion of the 
nitfogen which becomes a part of its 
stems, leaves, and blossoms, but it gath- 
ers .also large quantities of nitrogen 
which becomes deposited with its root 
system, to be available later. The three 
tofs of hay which an acre of good clover 
land will produce in a year contain about 
120 pounds of nitrozen; yet, after the 
production of this the soil will contaia 
more nitrogen than it did before, if con- 
ditions have been right, for the roots 
and the stubble of the clover are very 
rich in this, and when these decay, the 
nitrogen they have taken from the air 
becomes, a part of the capital of the 
soil, and is within the reach of subse- 
quéfit crops, as is the humus their de- 
cay provides. Further, the clover-grow- 
ing tends to making the soil porous, 
loose and friable, helpful to a free cir- 
culation of the air, heat, and moisture, 
and the porosity of course makes the 
ground more easily penetrated by the 
roots of succeeding crops. 

THE HAY AND TIE SEED. 

Clover hay is seldom secured in its 
best condition in the humid territory 
where it most thrives, but should be cut 
when the blossoms that first appear are 
about to turn brown. If cut too green 
it will make very dark hay. When too 
ripe it is woody and has lost much of 
its value for feed. No time is gained 
by beginning its moving very early in 
the morning, as a heavy growth cut 
when wet with dew will rot next to the 
grédhd before it cures, unless turned. 
HoWever, on this subject of making 
cloVer hay there is the same difference 
of opinion as upon all others, but its 
champions are never averse to agreeing 
that cut at the proper stage and handled 
in the right way it comes nearer afford- 
ing an-all-round animal ration than any 
other forage they know. Red clover 
should not be harvested for seed until 
all'the heads are brown. A good prac- 
tice is to cut when the sky is cloudy 
and the air damp, and rake into smail 
witidrows. Let it cure until in the con- 
ditiém of over dry hay, and then put 
into.a barn, shed, or stack, where it can 


conveniently be hulled. The hulling 
m be done only when the hay is thor- 
ou dry or there will be a waste of 
much seed left in the straw. If the 


wéither is wet and the nights cold at 
Continued on page 50 
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91,600 a Year 


From One Acre 


A man in Southern California 
owns and lives on one acre of 
ground. Around the acre is 

lanted a row of fruit trees from which he realized 

00. From one-quarter of an acre of strawberries 
he made $200. Onthe remaining ground he raised 
vegetables. California has a year ’round growing 
season—he sold $1,000 worth in twelve months. In 


addition he kept many fowls; all money makers. 


Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


Standard Route of the West 
Electric Block Signals 


For definite and reliable information that 
will help you locate satisfactorily in California, 
the land where farming pays, just call on 
or address 


GERRIT FORT, P:T.M., v. P. &. BR 
884 Farnam St., OMAHA, NEB. 
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Cash For Skins 


You get the highest prices and the quickest returns when you ship 
your furs to Funsten. Coon, mink, skunk, muskrat, marten, fox, 
wolf, lynx and other furs are valuable. We receive and sell more 
furs direct from trapping sections than any house in the world. 
The biggest American and foreign buyers are represented at our 
regular sales, which run into millions of dollars yearly. The fierce 
competition among buyers at our sales enables us to get higher 
\ prices than anyone else. That’s why we can send you the most 
\ money for your furs, and send it quicker. 
While work on the farm is 
Big Money In Trapping slack, do nome trapping: It's 
od sport and pays big orofits. We furnish pping cathe . Tra its, etc., 
Seon cat REDE cy ity Bee’ actace everest iting faas FER 

ew ’ Gaide, an pping Tags 
Write for them today. Act now, for this is your big money-making opportunity 


Funsten Bros. &Co., 205 Elm Street, St. Louls, Mo. 





RAPPERS ‘ 
GUIDE’) 


FREE. 






































Looking for Highest Quotations? DON’T WRITE US 
Looking for Square Deal and Highest Market Value? TRY US 
You can find him everywhere” 


——— We pay express 
same fure are re- 


“Simply ask the man whe is shipping to us. 
Over 1,000 unsolicited testimonials from last season's 
charges on allshipments over $10—remittances forwa 
ceived. Upon request any shipment held se te for approval. 
valuation upon consignments of $265 or up is. Our reference—any . express 
company or business firm in Detroit. Write today and get information of value 


_M.SLOMAN & CO, #2. fing days 
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How te Produce Big Crops on Worn Soil 
(Continued from page 26) 

with a fanning mill. If sown for hay, cut 

and cure the same as alfalfa or clover 

when vetch plants are beginning to 

bloom. 

When sown in the open, 
ground the same as for wheat. 
in corn, sow in the same manner as 
sowing wheat using a hoe drill as above 
advised. My reason for using a hoe drill 
is that I find these drills do less dam- 
age to the corn than a disc drill, 

Vetch should never be pastured in the 
fall or winter. It begins to grow early 
in. the spring and grows very rapidiy and 
is ready for pasture in April. If vetch 
is wanted for fertilizing purposes never 
pasture it at any time—allow it to make 
as large a growth as possible for plow- 
ing under. I plow it under from May Ist 
to the 25th. By the middle of May the 
growth will be large and it will be diffi- 
cult to plow it under. 
plowing under vetch is the dise plow. 
When a heavy crop of vetch is plowed 
under, the field should be rolled and 
packed thoroughly before planting corn. 

This season I plowed under, the 1st of 
May,.a heavy crop of vetch as shown in 
illustration No. 2 and planted it June 3d, 
to corn. At this writing, August 17th, 
the corn is earing and is in fine condition, 


plow the 
If sown 


The best plow for] ° 


that push out early in the spring from 
the old stems near the base of. the plant. 
The dispositicn of the cattle not to eat 
the tip end of the plant stems, enables 
one to pasture vetch very late in the 
season and yet leave enough of the plant 
to seed for reseeding. 

The vetch shown in illustration No. 1 
was pastured until one would have 
thought that no seed would form upon it. 
The cattle were taken off about the last 
of June and in a short time the field was 
so covered with bloom that at a distance 
it did not seem to have been pastured at 
all; but a close examination of the pic- 
ture will show vacant spots where the 
eattle ate it too closely. 

Vetch is an ideal food for hogs and 
they gain in flesh very rapidly when fed 
with it. When hogs once get a taste of 
most any fence to get to it. Experi- 
ments have shown that hogs make large 
gains when fed on vetch. 
There seems to be a difference of opin- 
ion as to the quantity of vetch seed to 
sow. I have always secured the best re- 
sults by sowing fifty pounds to the acre. 
With this quantity of seed I have always 
secured what was, in my judgment, an 
ideal stand. Yet there are some author- 
ities, worthy of credit, who say that 
twenty to thirty pounds to the acre is 





sufficient. If rye is sown with it, care 











The auto soon takes you where the hunting, pa 3 ae CEES is good, These are farmers taking a 
‘ ew 8 0) 





notwithstanding it has been subjected 
to a four weeks drouth with no relief in 
sight. The land is sandy and rolling, but 
none of the corn has fired and seems to 
be doing as well as though it had plenty 
of moisture. Illustration No. 3 is a 
view of the field showing its present con- 
dition. The soil of this field is worn 
soll, so worn that the yield of corn upon 
it for .the past fifteen years has been 
practically a failure. 

The present supply of vetch seed. is 
imported from Europe and is sold at re- 
tail at-from eight. to ten cents a pound. I 
purchased this season for my own use, 
eleyen thousand five hundred and thirty- 
nine pourds, at a cost of eight cents a 
pound delivered. I have purchased the 
seed a& low as six cents a pound. 

Some authorities claim that vetch will 
not seed in the United States east of 
the Rocky mountains. It has always 
seeded for me, each plant having hund- 
reds of seeds upon it. I have pastured 
vetch until late in June, and the plants 
when matured seeded enough to reseed 
the field. After the seed had matured 
and the plants dried up, I would disc the 
field thoroughly with a disc, and it was 
reseeded with more than enough seed to 
make a stand. 

Vetch will yield from five to fifteen 
bushels of seed to the acre. It is valu- 
able as a forage crop. The acre yield of 
forage is large. Stock can be turned upon 
it as early as April ist, and some sea- 
sons eaflier. Cattle when first turned 
upon it will net eat it with avidity, but 


will in time eat it freely and fatten| a 


It is fine for the dairy cow as 
I know by experience. Cattle will not 
eat the tip ends of the plant as long as 
they can find the matured. branches— 
especially the fall growth of the plant. 
That portion of the plant that grows 
in the fall never grows any more in the 
spring. The spring or summer growth 


rapidly. 





is entirely from new. shoots of the plant 


must be taken not to sow too much, as 
rye has a tendency to choke out the 
vetch. 

I have heard of but four objections 
urged against vetch, to-wit: 

Price of seed. 

Its inability to escape cultivation and 
become a weed. 

The necessity of inoculating the soil to 
secure its growth. 

Its liability to freeze out in winter. 

Vetch seed heretofore has ccst me from 
six to eight cents a pound delivered. 
Sowing fifty pounds to the acre would 
make a..cost of $3 to $4 an acre. My 
experience with it justifies me in making 
the statement that if it should cost ten 
dollars an acre it would yet be a profit- 
able fertilizer to use. 

How much manure or ccmmercial fer- 
tilizer could you put on an acre for $%. 
$4 or $5. And what result would you 
obtain for that amount expended? 

Professor T. S. Hunt of the Cornell 
experiment station, found that three 
ronths’ growth of Hairy vetch produced 
six thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
four pounds of air dried forage to the 
acre, which contained two hundred and 
forty pounds of nitrogen, fifty-three 
pounds of phosphoric acid and fifty-two 
pounds of potash, a total of three hun- 
dred and forty-five pourds to the acre of 
three of the most valuable fertilizing ele- 
ments that can be put into the soil. The 
commercial value of the two hundred and 
forty pounds of nitrogen, to-wit: fifteen 
cents a pound is alone worth $36 an 


cre, 

Vetch will make your entire crop 
sound and merchantable and will in- 
crease the yield forty to fifty per cent. 
Say it increases the yield twenty per 
cent, and your average. crop heretofore 
has been forty. bushéls, you wou'd have 
an increase of eicht bushels, which, at 


which would pay for your vetch.seed, and 
ycu would have the additional benefit 
and satisfaction of a sound, fine crop and 
the building up of your soil. 

I have what was four years ago. ab- 
solutely wern-out soil, which my neizh- 
bors will tell you produced at the, rate 
of from fifteen to twenty bushels of Tt 
corn (nubbins in fact) to the acre. With: 
one crop of vetch on this land, I haye 
increased the yield to seventy or more 
bushels to the acre, of sound, merchant- 
able corn, and I know of others who have 
done the same thing. This is evidence 
enough to me that vetch is worth many 
times the price paid to secure it. 

Most of our lands are in such a condi- 
tion that we must build them up, or 
abandon them and turn them back to 
nature for her slew process of restora- 
tion. Most of us cannot afford to do 
this. The manufacturer does not hesitate 
to expend any amount of money when 
he can increase the efficiency of -his plant 
even five or ten per cent. We must run 
our farms upon the same _ principle. 
Whatever will increase the effiiciency 
of cur soil is worth the price it :cost., 

The second objection I do not con- 
sider as worthy of much consideration. 
I only wish that vetch would become'as a 
weed upon my farm. If there is but.one 
half the truth in the experiment. and 
statement of Professor T. S: Hunt, then 
weuld not vetch be a valuable weed to 
have upon your farms? If it did become 
a weed it would hurt nothing. It might 
come up in the wheat ard mix its seed 
with the wheat grains, and cause a dock 
at the elevators, but the value it would 
give beck to your soil is worth more 
than the deck. If it grew in your fence 
corners and highways, it would be more 
beautiful than jimson, horse nettle, “rag, 
and other weeds found .in these places 
upon our farms. I consider a farm 
where all kinds of weeds do not grow 
freely and luxuriantly, as being right 
on the border-land of worn-out scil. I 
consider the luxuriant growing of weeds 
on land as evidence of fertile soil.. Then 
do not become alarmed if vetch becomes 
a weed upon your lands. 

As to the third objecticn § against 
vetch, I have only to say that in‘ all 
my five years’ experience with it, I have 
never had to resort to inoculation. I 
bave grown and seen it grown on all 
kinds of soil. W. TI. Burk, of Saint Jos- 
eph Co., Michivan, says in his experi- 
ence with it he has not found inecu- 
lation necessary—that the proper bac- 
teria for inoculation is in the soil, ° and 
many others say the same thing. There 
are reputable authorities who claim that 
they have found it necessary to inocu- 
late, but I have net. 

As to the last objection, I have found 
it to be one of the most hardy of plants 
crown on the farm. Last winter my 
vetch was subjected to a temperature of 
seventeen degrees below zero, and T had 
many acres under water and ice for 
more than two months, and nene of it 
was injured in the least. It has stood 
the test of winter in states more north- 
ern than Indiana. But if there should 
be localities where it winter-kills, it. can 
be sown in early spring and a growth of 
from three to six feet secured in time 
to plow under for alfalfa. wheat or rye. 
The only objection to this plan is the 
loss of the season’s use of the ground-for 
the raising of ready-money crops. . But 
the owners of poor soil can afford to 
lose a year’s time if vetch will save it 
from perishing. 

o* 3 


“T have the subscriptions ready but 
father says that I won't ever get it and 
everybody I have told about it says the 
same.” 

Now, see here folks, somebody is gcing 
to get that pony outfit. We are on. the 
square. We have to be. More than that, 
everyone who gets subscriptions for us 
and does nct win the pony will get some 
other premium of your own choosing. ac- 
cording to the number of subscriptions 
sent in besides a cash commission on all 
subscriptions sent in after a ccntestant 
bas entered. But you may win the pony. 





fifty cents a bushel, would he $4 an acre, 
vetch, they will try to break through al- 


Don’t get discouraged. 
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The Test of a Car— 
A Quality Talk 


HE test of a car is its performance—not for a day, a month nor a year, but 
continuous service for years—such as White Gasoline cars are designed to 
withstand. To secure these results every piece of material that enters into 
these cars—the skillful workmanship which completes the whole—must be 
the best that money can buy; the latest forms of scientific manufacture, such 
as heat treatment of steel, must be employed. Yet, all the materials in the 
world would not make a superlative car unless the design be right. 
The design of the White Engine is right—possibly in advance of its time. 
The long-stroke engine with moderate-sized cylinders: uses but a moderate 
amount of gasoline to get the maximum power. This superb array of materials, 
combined with the advanced design, secures the most desired result—the 
economy of operation. One may pay a little more for the original White car, but 
the initial investment is the smallest part—monthly bills for maintenance and re- 
pairs tell the final story of a motor’s cost, and by this test and this test alone 
White Gasoline cars ask to be judged. 


The Reliability of Steam 


No one car combines all the desirable elements—no one car is ideal for every 
buyer. For over ten years the White Steam cars have been in a class by them- 
selves for performance. As every one knows, steam is the most powerful, the 
most flexible and the most easily operated motive power yet discovered. As 
applied to automobiles, it gives one of the lightest weight engines possible to pro- 
duce. The car, consequently, is very much lighter than any other capable of like 
performance. All of these features mean the ability to go and come under all 
conditions—under conditions that would make roads impassable to heavier cars. 
White Steam automobiles mean certainty—certainty of starting—going and com- 
ing back—they are swift, silent and sure. All White Steamers now may use 
kerosene as well as gasoline for fuel, thereby reducing fuel bills to a point of 
greater economy than any other car. Like the gasoline car—the White Steam 
car is built on honor, using materials second to none. 


Let us send you catalogues of either or both cars. 


The White Company 


798 East 79th Street, Cleveland 
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Clover .he Familiar Favorite 
(Continued from page 47) 
the time clover “is in full bloom, there 
will be but a poor yield of seed. 

After the seed is threshed out there is 
usually left from one to two tons of 
clover straw per acre. This is often 
fed, though it is not the most svitable 
fodder for young and growing animals 
or for milch cows. iic ii contains a 
relatively large amount of protein, like 
all other crops that nave been allowed 
to ripen, it contains a large proportion 
of indigestible material, requi-‘ng about 
all of its food value and energy for 
digestion, yet it may be profitably fed to 
live stock that is to be roughed through 
the winter, as dry cows, idle horses, etc. 
It is exceedingly valuable as bedding and 
for fertilizer, and every bit of the straw 
should be saved and in some form re- 
turned to the fields. 

MAMMOTH CLOVER. 

Mammoth or sapling clover is a larg- 
er form of red clover, but is later in 
maturing and coarser, yields more 
heavily, and is better for soil enrich- 
ment, but is less relished by farm ani- 
mals, and as a hay plant is somewhat 
inferior. If the main object is fertility 
and a crop of seed to sell, the mammoth 
clover is doubtless preferable to the red. 
It is usually looked upon as a biennial, 
but under some circumstances it is 
recognized as a short-lived perennial. 

CRIMSON CLOVER. 

Unlike other clovers this is an annual. 
Sown in the fall it matures seed and 
dies the following summer. It thrives 
in a warm sandy soil, and is most com- 
mon south of the Ohio river. It is not 
nearly as hardy as red clover in the 
more Northern states. As a soiling crop 
it is liked, and as a fertilizing crop has 
great value. So far as analysis is con- 
cerned it compares well with red clover. 
Some years ago a great boom for Crim- 
son clover was started by seedsmen and 
others, to make it appear that this plant 
had so many valuable properties that it 
was to revolutionize agriculture and be 
the salvation of the country, but the ef- 
fort failed of its purpose except to a 
degree in the Southern states, where 
some of those who need it so much are 
making use of it in land restoration to 
their great advantage. It bears brilliant 
crimson flowers, two to three inches in 
length. 

WHITE CLOVER. 

White clover, sometimes called Dutch 
clover, which is a perennial, small, with 
creeping stems and fragrant white 
blooms, is seemingly indigenous to many 
soils and should be a part of the her- 
bage in every permanent pasture. No 
useful plant is more aggressive or per- 
sistent on moist land in cool climates, 
and none will prosper better in the face 
of adverse conditions. In fact, its per- 
sistency makes of it a weed in some in- 
stances. Wherever blue-grass flourishes 
white clover does well, and sometimes 
the blue-grass, in spite of its persistency, 
is driven out by the white clover, which, 
while much relished as pasturage and 
prized as a honey plant, is in no sense 
a hay producer. Its seeds, which have 
great vitality, are so small that two to 
ten pounds are sufficient for sowing an 
acre. 

ALSIKE CLOVER. 


Alsike, often spoken of as Swedish 
clover, having come from Southern 
Sweden, is of an intermediate sort be- 


tween the red and the white. It grows 
nearly as tall as the red, has a much 
finer stem and foliage, with whitish, 
pinkish, or pale red blossoms, and is a 
hardy perennial, yielding good crops for 
eight or ten years, and perpetuates it- 
self if allowed to ripen seed. It is bet- 
ter suited to wet land than other clovers, 
prospers on clay, makes an excellent fine 
soft hay of which animals, especially 
sheep, are very fond, and is famous as 
a bee pasturage. For pasture it is com- 
monly sown with grass or some other 
clover such as timothy, blue-grass, orch- 
ard grass, or red clover. Four pounds 
when sown alone suffice for an acre, and 
if sown with other seeds the quantity 
should be proportionately less: Its sow- 


ing and general treatment are the same 
as for red clover, but it will do well in 
regions rather too cool for red clove:. 
The quantity of seed it yields is from 
two to four, or more bushels per &czc. 


& > ¢ 
Protection of Fruit Trees, 

Last winter in many parts of the mid- 
dle west fruit trees were very badly in- 
jured by the rabbits gnawing the bark 
from both trunk and !ower branches. 
Some trees were badly injured on the 
trunk, the cambium layer or growing 
part of the tree being entirely destroyed 
for several inches up and down the 
stem. In many instances the lower 
branches were badly gnawed, and this 
occurred move where the snow had drift- 
ed about the trees so the rabbits could 
easily reach them. The injury to the 
stem or trunk is the most serious and 
where the wound is severe the trees often 
die from the effects unless the wound is 
grafted over. The injury to the branches 
in most cases is not so serious and can 
be easily remedied. 

During fall or early winter the trees 
should be properly protected to avoid 
these injuries. 

There are several means of protection 
which have proven entirely satisfactory. 
If a person has only a few trees to pro- 
tect such as are found in a small garden 
or orchard such material as old news- 
papers or building paper could be easily 
wrapped and tied about the stem and 
the lower branches. The commen wood 
veneer wrapper is used a great deal and 
it has this advantage, that when placed 
in the ground it also aids as a protection 
against mice which sometimes do much 
injury to the tree at the surface of the 
ground. Wood veneer wrappers should 
be removed each year as insects will har- 
bor in them. Wire screen has been suc- 
cessfully used, also corn stalks. The 
wood veneer wrappers can be purchased 
in thousand lots at five dollars a thou- 
stand and in small quantities at 75 cents 
a hundred. 

There is a wash recommended by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
when it is carefully applied to the trees 
gives much promise as a _ satisfactory 
wash. It is a simple mixture and is 
prepared by using twenty pounds of 
fresh lime; fifteen pounds of flowers of 
sulphur and fifty gallons of water. The 
lime should be carefully slacked and 
boiled one hour with the sulphur in a 
barrel of fifty gallons of water. The mix- 
ture then can be applied to the trees 
either by spraying or with a brush, care- 
fully covering the trunk or lower 
branches of the trees. One application 
in November under favorable conditions 
should last all winter. 

Avoid using Coal Tar, Pine Tar and 
various oils for washes on young trees 
as they may be very injurious to them. 

Blood from fresh meat has been used 
with some success but as it may attract 
field mice it would be best not to use 
it on the lower parts of the tree where 
there is likely to be any damage done 
bv them.—Z. EH. Little, Story Co., Ia. 


o & 
The Hunting Problem, 

Now that the hunting season is in full 
swing, the farmer and the huntsmen 
sHould be on the best of terms. In our 
middle western country there are so few 
cf the farmers’ feathered friends, the 
quails, that hunters will do very little 
damage to them, and the other small ani- 
mals which fall a prey to gun and dog 
are more or less of a pest to the farmer, 
hence their extinction is a benefit. The 
numerous small varmints which prey on 
the poultry, and the rabbits which gnaw 
and damage the orchard trees, are the 
largest in numbers and the ones most 
hunted. 

There is one class of farmers and one 
class of hunters who are responsible for 
the uncharitable feeling existing among 
most rural folks regarding the hunter— 
especially the man with a gun from the 
city. Some farmers forbid hunting on 
their premises simply because they are 





“cranky,” and don’t want anybody to have 





any sport or secure any game. On the 
other hand, the reckless sportsmen from 
the city, who have not the slightest re- 
vard for the life or limb of the farmer's 
oroperty, have prejudiced so many a, st 
any man carrying a gun or followed by 
dog, that the sign, “No Hunting on This 
Farm,” greets the eye at almost every 
turn. 

However, this restriction is but a na- 
tural result of cconditions—a means by 
which the farmer protects his business 
interests—and all fair-minded people are 
coming to recognize the fact. Yet this 
does not imply that careful, considerate 
persons are to be deprived of the pleas- 
ure and profits of hunting. Right here 
in our own county, decent, orderly fel- 
lows come out from town and ask ithe 
farmer, personally, for permission to hunt 
on his premises awhile. And where the 
parties are well and favorably known, 
not one request out of ten is refused. 
So the considerate hunter and the liberal 
minded farmer are gradually, mutually, 
getting closer together on this hunting 
problem—which is for the benefit of all 
concerned.—M. Coverdell, Worth (Co., 
Mo. 

Note.—Why should not the farmer 
save what little game there may be for 
their own hunting? If it is worth going 
after by city sports it is worth a little 
attention from the boys on the farm.— 
Editor. 


Order books through Successful Farming. 

Diseases of Animals, Dr. Mayo.—Sup- 
pose the pigs have thumps, or the tur- 
keys have black head, or the cow gets 
down with milk fever, or the steer has 
blackleg, or the dog distemper, or the 
horse gets the colic or—well, what’s the 
use of saying more? You have trouble 
and want to know how to get relief for 
the dumb animals in your care. Thep 
such a book as this comes in mighty 
handy. It tells all about all sorts of 
animal troubles. It tells how to train 
colts, dock lambs, castrate pigs and many 
other useful things to know. 450 pages. 
Price $1.50. 

The Principles of Vegetable Gardening. 
—L. H. Bailey. Good things to eat, 
profitable things to sell. That’s what the 
progressive farmer wants. But so few 
have real good gardens. They don’t know 
how. Haven’t time maybe. But get the 
boy this book and make him foreman of 
the «arden and see if you don’t have a 
greater variety of good things on the 
table. Good Christmas present for the 
boy. 450 pages. Price $1.50. 

The Principles of Fruit Growing, 
H. Bailey.—This is a good book that 
will put you right in fruit growing. Like 
fruit at your house? Do you have 
enough? No? ‘There’s a reason. Find 
out how to succeed with fruit. Grow 
more of it. Eat lots of it and be healthy. 
Splendid book for the library. Get one. 
Over 450 pages full of good teachings. 
Price $1.50. 

Nobody’s Cousin is a book by our con- 
tributor, Anna Van Ogle. Good Christ- 
mas gift. It is a story somewhat path- 
etic but of high moral tone. Price 


cents. 
Our own book—your book 











Swindles. 
in fact for you contributed the stories 
and we put them together in book form. 
Nothing like it. Full of pathetic human 
interest and full of humorous portrayal 
of skin games. You’ve been stung. We 


all have. The nursery tree peddler, the 
lightning rod rascal, the real estate 
shark, the unscrupulous agent—the 


whole list of rascals is stood up to pub- 
lic view in this book. Swindles is in a 
class by itself. The book is soon ready 
for distribution. Not for sale. Only 
way to get it is to take Successful Parm- 
ing five years for $1 and get the book 
free. More about this later. 

2? & 


% 
I find Successful Farming to be the 
best farm paper I have ever seen.—Z, 





Cohick, Lycoming Oo., Pa. 
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Flys, HIDES==FURS 


Why sell your Hides and Furs at home when you can get 10 to 50% more money by shipping them to 
us? We guarantee Prompt Cash returns at Best Prices. 100,000 customers. 25 years in the Hide and 
Fur Business. Oldest, Largest. most Reliable Hide and Fur Firm in the Northwest. Ship your Hides, 
Furs, Pelts, Tallow, Wooltous. Best prices. Price list free. 


S35 4000° Hunters’ and Trappers’ Guide F For $2.00 | Tallow, Ete. 


fs endorsed by Hunters and Trappers of national reputation. 450 pages. 250 pictures pit Av nm ng traps,| We Sell 
etc. Book weighs over2 lbs. Best book ever written, All about Secrets, Bait, Decoy, Game Laws, 
where — how to trap profitably, Price, $2.00. To our shippers Harness, Lace 


$1.25. 
Fur T lasting robes out of your “Cattle and Horse Hides. ver, serviceable. Leather 
Write = Booklet. anning joc: she soft, lest robes. Oharges $2.00 up. Fur skins tan.°d. Robes lined. Andersch Bros. 


Tra Su Buy Traps, rs, Clamon, son from us at wholesale rices. Our Magnetic As Animal H. & T. Guide 
eee t and | ane tively Menacts animals to pope. Er ce $1.00 00 per bottle — an Animal Poison 
mood in om exc: dy for ppl es. | Leather at wholesale prices. Price list. “pooklet, shipping tags f: iy = Traps 


SCH BROS., Dept. 22 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Baits, Ete. 




















Electric Railroads are Proving to be 


Big Money-Makers 


I Am Building the Dan Patch Electric Line and Offer You This 
Opportunity to Invest With Me in This Great Enterprise 


I Will Give You $1009 in the Voting Stock, 
Absolutely Free, in Addition to a 10 Share 
Investment, and I Believe this Free 
Stock Will Increase to Over $2000 Cash 
Value. Smaller Investments Will Re- 
psa Same Proportion of Free Stock. 


n show you the best electric investment oppor- 
era} over came ited by notice—I firmly believe it and I 
ked up my belie by a $100,000 investment myself. I 
nt want you tosay*’ ~~“ or “no” until you give me a chance 
totaiks with you a little w 
If vou’ve some money eat you want to place where it will 
rewirns, or ifyou want to invest a little each month 
your ma, give me your careful attention for a little while 
untu i can lay Défore you an investment et gee that strikes me 
money maker for the os e, and the indisputable 
me out in my Judement—i want you to have all the factsand 
you wiil want to put your money where it will work for 


























Now, aeons ing todo is to send you my big 40-page “Book of Elec. 
tric Ra’ ype ee I'l) mail you free at the same time 1 also 
send — other ic called**Why WallStreet Rules With the People A 
Money.” ¥ hark. ya) these two books which contain ail the facts a 

the Dan Patch Railroad and about me, t---" then I'm will 
ing for you to sit in the quiet of your home and pass judgment on the 
whole proposidon. 

I just wanton & to have these two free books that will open your eyes 
about banks and Wali Lp and investments in genera!; and when you 

t these two books I'll stake chances on whether you'll say “Savage 





” or “Savage is Sitar it won't interfere with our footings 
or triends 


’ 
77V | U hip it never invest a dollar or never write me again. I offer 
Mi. W. SAVAGE, Pres. e| MEDFORD you these twe books tree free—I want to show you how you can make your 
money work and earn for you. 
* TL MCLINTOW FALLS Now justa minate, while I give youa few facts. Perhaps nine out of 
ten readers of th know me already, but to those who do not, I 
oO TONNA (@) eonce pny Tf that Ive doing @ national and international business 
5 out of Minneapolis for the past 22 years. 
orees “SSS p My business is now the largest of its kind in the world—made so by the 
eis continued patronage of nearly three million, thinking, progressive, hard 
DODGE CENTER working farmers and stock-raisers. These people are my friends and customers— 


™~ . 
pl 43s 
thousands have already invested in my new enterprise—some from your 
The First Electric Line to > ~ own State and from every State in the Union and every Province in Canada, 


I have builtup a number of big enterprises here in the Northwest and 
Tap the Wealth of Our now I'm building the biggest of them all. It is known as the People’s Electric 


Golden Northwest. ROCHESTEF? —Baiiroad, owned and controlled by the people, 


Dan Patch Electric Railroad 


The Dan Patch Electric Railroad runs from Minneapolis to Rochester, and back investment can rapidly increase in cash value. This information 
from Lakeville to St. Paul—130 miles, is contained in my Big Book of Electric Railroad Facts. I want 
I am not merely “thinking” of building this Railroad, I am ony building it you to have it even though you never invest a dollar and I t 
now. The Northern Section is now in successful operation—grea crowds tax especially anxious for ee ‘ou to have my new Book, “Why Wi 

the capacity of our magnificent cars—3000 tons of steel rails are being delivered Street Rules With the People’s ee 
and laid on the Northfield Division and grading has commenced on tie last Don’t be backward about sending for these books I want » 
Givisten sonth. you to have them and they won't cost you a cent—they 
OXY, ing to mabe this the best constructed and biggest dividend paying are free—some of these Wall Street secrets will open 
jlroad in thecountry. High-class Electric Roads from New York to your eyes. I want you to see how the people’s money 
are great money-makers. I tell you all about it in my Big Book. This is works for Wall Street. I want to show you how 
second time I have civen the people a chance to share with me—my other make your money work for you and for no one elsé, 
eb hee = 8 per cent the firstnine montbsand 10 percentagain this year. 
chance to share with me in this enterprise—the greatest of 
fem al Tw wil give you $1000 in voting stock in addition to a small investment. Send For The 2 Books Now. 
it to send you the estimated net profit statement, showing how your 


MAIL ME THIS “FREE BOOKS” COUPON B@ 


protect patent pene stock equally with my own and that it will make exactly the same per cent of 
aT people t is owned and controlled by the people. 
Webnn have just lished a ‘splendid "ph photograph, 15x21 showing our splendid cars Bae, 2° with people arriving at “Why Wall Street Rules With the People’s 
Btation. I wil one free with the books—I want to tell = ao @ - 
about th this investment yp AS ‘how 4900 small investors have made it poss ble 
éo build ana operate this ithout the help of Wall Street. 


M. W. SAVAGE, President 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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There is a peculiar fascination about 
trapping, which, aside from the value of 
the skins and furs, makes the trapping of 
wild animals a pastime both pleasant 
and profitable for the farm boy as 
well as older members of the family. 
Through the late fall and early winter 
many dollars may be picked up in this 
way. The boys may look after a line 
of traps on the way to and from school 
without neglecting the other chores. 

The winter coats of mink, possum, 
coon, otter, beaver, skunk, wolf, etc. are 
getting- more valuable every year, and 
some of these animals, including the fox, 
are execrated by the poultry raisers, 
being positive pests that should be exter- 
minated 

There are various forms of deadfalls 
and snares, but for one who expects to 
reap much profits from trapping the steel 
trap is the best. A family of skunks or 
inks in the poultry yard will soon de- 





| Tein ‘Soli of the Cidtlibon Avital 


By H. F. Grinstead 
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made by the decomposition process will 
often attract the animals when other bait 
fails. Cut up pieces of eel or fish «nd 
put into a bottle,- which is kept loosely 
corke*. in the sunshine for two weeks, 
whe.: an oily substance will rise to the 
top which should be strained off and 
used as other “medicine” baits. 

Along the bank of a pond or stream 
is the. best place to use this bait. Find 
a stump or log near the bank, drive a 
stake near this, leaving just enough 
rocm.for the animal to pass between the 
two objects, set the trap between the 
two in shallow water. Put some of the 
medicine on the stump. The animal will 
be attracted by the odor when passin: 
along the bank and will probably stop 
to investigate, walking around the stump 
and between it and ihe stake aru uni 
which the chain of the trap has been 
locped. Most animals have a fondness 








for passing between objects.. The stake 





Mink 
must be handled with gloves and water 


stroy enough to pay for a dozen or two 
traps, and if the traps are cared for will 
last several seasons. There are different 
sizes of traps for various animals,No. 3 
and 4 being used for welves, and 
beaver. No. 2 is large enough for otte: 
These traps, or even No 1 of some makes, 
are suitable for. coon, possum, fox and 
wildcat; No. 1 or 1 1-2 for smaller an- 
imals such as mink; No. 0 is the right 
size for hawks, rats, etc. A pattern of 
steel trap known. as the “jump” trap is 
lighter and may be easily secreted in run- 
Ways as it lies flatter than the old pat- 
tern. These will cost from $1 a dozen 
up, and the best place to buy them is 
from a supply or mail-order hcuse where 
you can get just what you want. 

Since there are but few wolves yet to 
ye trapped in the territory where this 
article will be read we will devote time 
to trapping the more common animals as 
mink, muskrat, skunk, and coon. The 
mink fur fs the highest price of any in 
proportion to the size, $4 to $5 being 
a common price for No. 1 fur. 

TRAPPING MINK. 

When trapping for mink you must first 

the best bait. 


learn their haunts and 
They may be found along streams and 
sometimes in prairie thickets, but the 


best place to trap is along the creeks 
near old drifts, fallen trees, logs, and 
on the bank cf ponds. They feed on 
fish, birds, and rabbits. Bird bait is 
the best I know of; then there are the 
medicine baits which I shall mention 
later. A cavity about the roots of trees 
or in the bank is a good place to set 
the trap. The trap should never be 
baited, but have the bait beyond or be- 
low the trap so the animal will have 
to pass over the trap in order to get 
to it. A hollow log with the bait in- 
side and a coyered trap at either end 
is an excellent place for trapping. In 
every case the trap must be covered with 
leaves or what is still better chicken or 
bird feathers. Well concealed traps set 
at the entrance to dens will also get 
the mink. When tranping for mink one 
often gets a coon, and vice versa, which 
shows that their habits are: similar. 
Always handle the trap with gloves 
and throw water on your tracks when 
leaving the trap. ‘The best medicine bait 
for mink is made of fcur parts each 
of honey and sweet oil and one nart oil 
of anise. Fish oil is stronger and that 





thrown over the tracks. If the water 
is clear so that the trap can be seen 
throw a little moss or leaves over it 
padding it so that the foot will not touch 
some part of it and scare the mink away 
befcre it has touched the pan. Be sure 
that the trap sets firmly on the ground, 
and a small place may be scooped out 
in the mud in order to make this cer- 
tain. 

In skinning slit the hide from one 
hind foot to the other and draw off over 
the body. Stretch this over a board 
with tapering end so.as to fit it and dry 
in the shade jn open air. 

TRAPPING SKUNK. 

The skunk is best trapped by setting 
at the entrance to the dens. The skins 
are. cared for and cured the same as for 
mink. 

TRAPPING MUSKRAT. 

Muskrats are easily caught in No. 0 
traps set along the banks of streams, 
using vegetable bait. A trap that has 
been used with great success consists of 
a barrel with a large hole cut in one 
side, filled half full of water with a board 
frame on the outside at the water level 
to keep it floating. with the hole above 
the water edge. Bait of carrots or tur- 
nips are placed in this. The muskrats 
scramble up on the sides of the barrel 
and get into the hole but cannot escape. 

When baiting a trap with carror, ap- 
ple, or other vegetables place it on a 
stick so that it will be a foot above 
water, and set the trap at the lower end 
of this stick which should be in two or 
three inches of water. The muskrat will 
stand on his hind legs in order to reach 
the bait and be caught every time. A 
narrow plank floating in the pond or 
marsh where their houses are found 
makes an excellent place for setting. ‘The 
traps may be set all along this and bait 
scattered at intervals, then the rats will 
take to the plank anyway as a ready 
means of reaching the bank, and as they 
are not suspicious of traps may be eosily 
caught. Their runs are also eas'‘ly ée- 
tected, and the traps may be set in them 
just in the edge of the water. Muskrat 
skins are “cased” same as the mink. 


¢ %. 


I have taken Successful Farmi 
some time and like it.—R. L. Beat Wor 
ello Oo., Lowa. 








SHIP ME 
ALL YOUR 


FUR 


I PAY HICHEST PRICES 


Charge No Commission—Pay Express Charges 
1 Bay More Furs from Trappers and Deal- 
ers Than Are Handled by All St. Louis 
Commission Houses Combined. Send to- 
day for Free Circulars giving Prices I 
GUARANTEE TOPAY. No other house, 
will guarantee to pay their quotations. 


l. ABRAHAM 











FUR SHIPPER 
dieman. Deal with the House that's 
ur crudar els vty.) that charges t 0 cotamis- 









GUNS, TRAPS, ETC., 


AND PAY HIGHFST PRICt 


CHEAP 


FOR 


HIDES FURS. PELTS, WOOL, Etc. 
WRITE FOR TAGS, PRICE LIST 
AND FREE CATALOG 
N.W.HIDE& FURCO.,MINNEAPOLIS MINN 








We want to start with youn? 

first shipment this¢eason, - 

write for our price 

We satisfy our our a 
PEMBER'S 


Drawer 31 













Big Money ela ott a 


Get more for your =e 1. matter where you are.< We 
pay twice as m and from 10 to 30% 
crave than any other dealer am . Our big, free, 
illustrated catalog tells why and proves it by letters from 
shippers in every State. Send for it today—now—be- 
fore you forget. We'll send with it also our free Trap- 

pers’ Guide, tells how to trap and care for furs. Alsoour 
big free price! istand market report. Allsentfree for 
asking and al! different from anything you ever saw. 
CORRY HIDE &FURCO., 26 Main St., Corry, Pa. 


WE BUY RAW FURS 


and being ~ in New York since 1861 can pay 
rices. No commissions. 
rite for Price List J 


Ship to a Reliable Firm 
I. BRIEFNER & SONS 
Ne. 20 East t. York 


AYER TANNING CO. 


Tanners of Cattle and Horse Hides for 
coats, robes, rugs, harness, lace leather, 
etc. 40 years experience, commenced 
tanning buffalo robes in 1872. You'll 
oy a square deal with no regrets. Write 
booklet of information on handling 
and shipping hides, also price list, 
Address 100 S.W. Sth St., Des Moines, lowa 















































FREE BOOK £25 r°srens 

ANDTR. PPERS 
Send 5c for CAMP AND TRAIL, a great 
24 weekly; or 10¢ for GUNTER: 
TRADER-TRA a big 160 ig 4 

ine; both devoted to fishing, hunting, fore! 

Canine we'll a= free,a 64 Tg 
for Hunters Trappers.” Contains all 


laws, potas eae and tra teh on ben PA seat 
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Road Building. 


ouibaian pagan met road su- $39 TL] Pad iano Gi Ven A way 


perintendent and provided a fully equip- 


ped outfit for him to use in building earth| AllsO Other Valuable Presents. Solve This Puzzle 


roads. The work was carefully laid out , 
for several years ahead and systematic| “Qpemmemmenemeceestc 


road work actually begun for the first NBSESSSRSE 
888 
















































time in this county. 

Poweshiek county lies in the Kansan 
drift area and has a rolling topography. 
The roads unfortunately cling to the sec- 
tion lines with wonderful tenacity. To 
reduce these hilly roads to reasonable 
grades, requires a vast amount of cutting 
and filling... Work which not in a@ cen- 
tury would be done under or by the town- 
ships. 34” 

The first: cost of ‘the complete equip- 
ment was $2,500. The first year about eS 
ten teams were employed but the year I 
was a discouraging one on account of * OF, ; 
the continuous rain, late spring and early Draw these pictures on a separate piece of 
winter. Notwithstanding all this nine| @ WN paper or send to us for a copy, paste them 
+ of a earth road were com- together, eto, 
pleted over rolling country. The cost os 
averaged abcut $690 a mile. This season Evans Manufactures and Sells 
has been almost the reverse of last year Pianos From Factory to Home.’’ 
and prcbably twice as many miles of To the neatest, correct and artistic answers will be given 
rood will be completed at an estimated the Evans Artist’s Model Piano; to the next, a beautiful 
average cost of $475 a mile diamond brooch; to the next, a rotary sewing machine; 

: co. 8 iP ow . next, 17-jewel gold watch; next twenty-five, 3-pin shirt waist 
_ It is quite impossible, within the lim- set; next twenty-five, a pair of cuff buttons. Also $6,500 
its of an article of this character to go cash purchasing checks, good on any new Evans piano. 
into the details of the organization and CONTEST CLOSES NOVEMBER 25th 
results obtained in this county. In com- Send answers with self-addressed envelopes plainly written to 
fie “Poweshiek County Plan” challenges | | FeO, EVANS PIANO CO,, MANUFACTURERS, 422.453" 
the oweshiek County an” challenges Us 
the admiration of every qualified judge Ms ae aaamiaes DES MOINES, TA. 
who goes over the work, and the cost is 
all paid from the one mill county road 
fund, which yields in this county just 
about the average sum paid into the 
treasury of every ccunty in the state. 

This is real road improvement with 
the means and the material at hand, 
brought about simply through trained 
supervision and business-like organiza- 
tion. At the average rate of progress 


made during the past two years, in five @ F ink ofita self-wringing mop, weighs only 3 
years every important trading pcint in ' nde. fast's Hie time, oebs fee only one dollar, 1 
this county should be ccnnected with a ‘ = Sepeeently tebe hae an Remcbwalang tee an 
well drained, well graded earth road. \ ~ Sars cunts over invented. Get in line, don’t 
This is road building as distinguished | : } my y for information 

° ‘ ; > simply ask for it, costs nothing. 
from “road working” or “read fixing’ | One man’s orders $2600 one mon: 


and without question proves the “county 


. * made 19 
unit” as the only possible one to employ :: 





if real results are to be obtained from \\ \ p  first41-2hrs."_ says E. Menn, Wis. 
present expenditures. To make possible | i} WIS $100 EVE Y WEEK 
| 4 y > “, 3+? a ~ =—_ 
road building under - eounty unit | N a <m saeas ae ; 
system, at least one-half of the present iNi\ Ay } mn aay en Memento ~ — 
township road tax should be turned, by | as ~~) *y tion. A’ anvassed 11 ———_— 
legislative act. oo eounne road fund. 0)». Bice. Sst E. Randal 
xt month * }}\ ey 
eee at every Don’t need experience. Men, women, 
& + ~ | | Tinta te allcan sell. Great invention. The Easy 
, \ i Wringer Mop. Biggest money-makerever 
Horticulture Notes. r: UPA heard tell of. Stop and think, a self wringing mop, NO a¢hing becks, no put- 
i fall. H + WN ting hands in dirty water, a blessing to every woman. Makes mop & pleas- 
Plant some rhubarb in the fall. ave i } are. Two turns of rank wringn eof ouery Orep of ennen aan : 
rich soil and prepare the ground to a = ))) ical, reliable, durable, never wears out. Every home buys. Notalkine necea, 
good depth. Divide the roots and leave TB) 2 ~~ —, Wo will help egg Mean Figg A 


a good eye to each piece. Plant ‘pieces show 
four feet apart each way, just below: the 
surface of the soil. Pack earth slightly 
around the rocts. Mix manure well with 
the soil. 

By protecting the spinach with straw 
it may be kept well into the winter. 

In putting celery into the cellar see 
that the roots are first placed in sand. 
Keep the sand moist. A root cellar 
where the temperature can be kept at 
a fixed point is best. 

Do not make the mistake of leaving 
squash out too late in the fall to be in- 
jurea by frost. 

A damp cellar is a poor place in which 
to store vegetables of any kind. See 
that it is well aired before filling. 

Prune grape vines any time after 
leaves fall. 

This is the month to examine peach 
trees for borers. The only sure method 
is to'dig them out with a small knife as 
scon as they are large enough to notice : = 
plainly and before they do much damage.| 





SLED THAT STEERS, FREE 


YOU CAN HAVE ONE. 





Dig the earth away from the base of the This is the greatest sled for boys and girls ever manufactured. Known all over the country as 
tree and look for the gum which indi- the “sled that steers.” Runners are spring steel, and when you coast down hill a slight pressure 
cates the presence of the pest ® a pepe one 7. - yey see, am digging in Pre teow with your heels 
° 8 < your foo ot one na hundred has one ‘ Dn 

In putting fruit in cold storage remem-| have one for a little easy work. Write me today and I will tell you all about it. pr ace I ge 


ber that such storage demands fruit that 
is pleked, packed and chipped With great A. M. PIPER, 817 POPULAR BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA, 





“Never mulch the strawberries until the}, —=VetY Piece of machinery advertised in Successful Farming was made 
ground is well frozen. by an expert to meet some farm need. It will pay you to send for their 


After the fruit is harvested burn : . . 
all rubbish, "P| literature and study it. You may find some way to save time or money. 
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Trapping and Hunting 


Article I 


By GEO. J. THIESSEN, Trapper, Authur and Writer 





WHEN TO TRAP. 

I will give a few hints upon the proper 
time to begin trapping. Personally, I 
feel sure that this is well worth while 
since so many amateurs—I say amateurs, 
for no experieficed trapper is guilty of it 
—trap fur bearing animals before their 
pelts are prime. 

Some novices imagine that the musk- 
rat becomes prime early in the season. 

. This is not true, 
for like the beay- 
er.otter, bear,etc., 
it does not do so 








Deadfall. Figure 4 Arrangement Supports the Log. 
Some Trappers use a Forked Stick, but by so 
Doing the Set is More Uncertain in 
Its Action. 
until very late. Generally speaking, the mink, 
should not be trapped anywhere in 
America, with the possible exception of 
the extreme north, before November. In 
the southern part of the United States 
it is well to wait even longer. The 
skunk, raccoon and civet cat are among 
the first to become prime. Consequently, 

these begin to shed their hair early. 

Note :—Some authorities state that no 
traps should be set in the southern part 
of the United States until about the first 
month after what is known as “the first 
month to trap,” November. Of course 
such a rule is too general. It depends 
upon how far scuth one is and, there- 
fore, judgement must be used in the mat- 
ter of the time to set the traps. 

Some states have enacted laws pro- 
tecting the fur bearing animals. All trap- 
pers should co-operate with these laws 
in seeing. that they are obeyed. It will 
mean money for you to do so. 

Remember, the trapper who dces his 
trapping at the proper time is the one 
who will have the most money at the 
énd of the season. Every pelt taken be- 
fore it is prime-is a loss to the trapper. 

Experienced trappers know that one 
prime pelt is worth a dozen number 
three’s. This is why they never catch 
a fur bearer until the proper time. 

There is an old saying that fur is good 
in any month that has “R” in the spell- 

ing of it. These 
bk months are Septem- 
~ 









ber, October, Novem- 
ber, December, Jan- 
uary,February, March 
and April. This is 
not true, at least in 
the greater part of 








cause of so many pelts being taken that 
grade as trash. 

STEEL TRAPS, DEAD-FALLS, SNARES. 

Since the time of Sewell Newhouse, 
the inventor of the Newhouse trap, dead- 
falls and snares have steadily lost favor 
among the trapping fraternity until to- 
day they are scarcely used at all. 

There are many reasons why steel 
traps are used in preference to the dead- 
fall or snare. First, the deadfall or snare 


can be used only for land trapping; sec- 
ond, traps are inexpensive, compact, 
light and efficient; third, they can 


readily concealed; fourth, they can be set 
with comparatively little labor; fifth, the 
deadfall requires great labor to con- 
struct; sixth, it is not suited to open 
ground, but is especially adapted to a 
wooded country; seventh, only the most 
experienced trapper can construct one; 
eighth, its action is uncertain; ninth, a 
snare is a failure for catching many of 
the fur bearing animals; tenth, it can 
only be employed in places especially 
suited for its use. 

The common deadfall consists of two 
large heavy poles placed one above the 
other and kept in position by sticks on 
each side. The upper pole is held at a 
sufficient height at one end to admit the 
animal between the two poles. The up- 
per pole is supported by that old, well 
known contrivance “stick and spindle,” 
or “figure 4.” A partial enclosure is con- 


structed about the dead- 
Sl It is built in such 














A Common Method of | Constructing a Simple Dead- 
fall for the Smaller Fur Bearers—A Large Flat 
Rock is Supported by a Figure 4 
a manner that the bait cannot be seized by the 
animal until its body is directly between the 

two poles. 

Some trappers do not construct a 
deadfall in exactly the same way. Many 
do not. use the lower pole at all and sup- 
port the upper one by a forked stick. 
However, .the principle is the same in all 
methods of construction. 

The snare is, perhaps, the most primi- 
tive method known to man for cathing ani- 
mals, birds, etc. 
Its simplest form 
consists of a loop, 
made of wire,cord. 













A Oommon Form of Snare used Principally for Lynx 


Amenca With the exception of the ex- 
treme North, furs caught in September 
and October have little if any value. It 
is also true that in March and April 
many animals, especially in the South, 
fade and begin to shed. Pelts taken from 
such fur bearers during these months do 
not bring the best prices. 

I personally believe that the “rule of 
R” referred to in the above is the direct 





etc., in which the game is caught. 

This loop is so arranged, usually in a 
path or runway, so that it catches the 
animal by the neck and strangles it. At 
best the snare’s action is very uncertain 
and is employed by the trappers even less 
than the deadfall. The snare, when used 
at all, is employed most frequently by 
the trapper of lynx. See article under 
lynx. 


To be Continued 





Trapping this Fall. 


VICTOR 
TRAPS | 


are sure to to go and 
\sure to hold. Every 
genuine Victor Tra = 
is pierced with a 


Ask your Dealer 
Insist on the V” 

















When, Where and 
How to Trap 


OUR new illustrated Trappers’ Guide—yours 
free for the asking—is the biggest and most 
reliable guide published. Reveals valuable trap- 
ms secrets and the carefully guarded methods 
of successful trappers. What we tell you on Animal 
Baits sastegeras yy ge te traps. Full 
directions 0; paring skins 
for saipenen and how to get the 
most money forthem. This book 
bm b~  — the catch “ — 
en trappers as we 
success to the inexperienced. The 
ae 6Game Laws of all the States and 
» Canada are given in concise, un- 
* mistakable form, with the in- 
Ne formation you want shown ata 
gauss e will send you this 
, free ify you write us before 
y all the books are gone. 
F. C. TAYLOR & CO. 
Createst Fur House In the Worid 
45 FUR EXCHANGE BLOG. ST. Louis, ma, 


HIP YOUR 


HIDES &FURS 


direct to E W. Sure 0s. end ‘ou Te> — 

prices and save all conaaioan. 

uick retarns. Full Weights and ~ ee ae, = 

hide, one skin or acar load. No matter whether you 

are a trader or trapper. farmer or dealer we can do 
ou good and make you mol. It will pay you 

i write us i eeu list and FREE ship 

ar shipments held sep- 

arate on request, and your 

furs ae if en — are 










































je of re. Writ Sup 
- anew. ow. AR ae KS & co. Mo 
Largest hide and fur pb et - aouapaah, Estab. 1882 


Cash _ for wae" 


Raw Furs 


Minks, Opossu ms, 

the business. Breuer Foes, weed. We stan 
charges. ‘or 

BELT, BUTLER CO., excorters, 19 East 12th 


Read the advertising pages. 





New York 
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+ THANKSGIVING. 
Summer fruits are safe in store, 
Barns are filled with golden grain, 
Nature’s lap is running o’er 
With the wealth of autumn’s gain. 
We have plenty and to spare, 
As a nation we are blest. 
May God's Providence and care 
Over and around us rest. 












: Something You Should Know 
TM he aR i aeemetaiatienanall i niemidameil 
’ For 38 years GARLAND Stoves and 
Ranges have had the greatest sale 
of any stoves and ranges in the 
world. The line comprises Stoves 
and Ranges, Furnaces, Gas Ranges 
and Appliances. The GARLAND 
costs ycu no more than stoves and 
“  ‘fanges of inferior grade. Secure 
Si ~~ the World’s Best. 
Write us for Free book and choice recipes, which will be mailed 
to you on receipt of your request. Ask your dealer to show you 


GARLAND Stoves and Ranges 


BAKE WELL! COOK WELL! HEAT WELL! THEREFORE, ALL’S WELL! 
Furnaces, Gas Ranges and Appliances 
Sold by Leading Dealers All Over the World 


The Michigan Stove Company 
Detroit Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World Chicago 
(14) 
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Thankful are we for the wealth 
Of the leal hearts tried and true; 
Thankful for abounding health 
Of staid virtue old yet new, 









We are thankful for the good 
Strewn along our homely way, 
And the joy of gratitude 
Fills us this Thanksgiving Day. 
King Eternal, lead us on 
‘Neath the banner of thy Love. 
May Thy Will on earth be done 
Like to that in Heav’n above. 
—Z.I. Davis. 
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The Season for Pruning. 

The best work of the year may be done 
in the orchard during this month. Not 
only is the work more agreeable at this 
season, but conditions are more propitious 
for beneficial results. 

This year’s wood is now ripened, the 
sap is gone down, and all sorts of im- 
provements may be done without injur- 
ing the trees or retarding their growth. 

Just after the orchard trees shed their 
leaves is the best time to do fall pruning, 
and it should be done thoroughly, all 
sprouts, knotty and tangled growth being 
neatly and carefully trimmed out. Saw 


or cut off all dead and dying branches. 66 99 
Nothing but the live, vigorous wood AN YOUR HIDE 


should be left to draw the sustenance 
from the fruit-tree, and the entirely dead AND MAKE IT INTO A 


limbs induce further decay, besides marr- FINE CO AT OR ROBE 


ing the appearance of the orchard. 

Head in all tall. slender trees, cutting 
out the top and shaping up their whole It is poor business policy to sell your hides for a few dollars and 
forme. Low trees are stouter than. tal enero Goss eae tai ho Fox oct San res 
Gags; they are exempt from the action make from the Horse and Cattle hides sent us by farmers and 
of wind, as they are nearer the ground ; stockmen from allover the country. We can show you how to 
they still will bear more and better fruit; save more than 60%. We use a Special Non-acid, Vegetable Com- 
and are not so difficult to pick fruit und process of tanning. From four to six years is the life of a 
from. ide — bg? by? acid process. Hides tanned by our special 

Fall pruning has many decided ad- P'The maki ¢ of Coats and Robes from Horse and Cattle hides is 
vantages A end es oe, The — not merely a*“side-line™ with us. It is our SPECIALTY. 
son’s wood now being thoroug ripened, “The best work possible” isour aim. 
when the branches are sawed >A on off, ber fy: be best material, a: we 
there is no danger of the wound “bleed- me Yo ttt? tor 
ing,” as is sometimes the case in spring men and three for ladies. Our 
pruning, especially when one waits too coats for ladies are especially pleas- 
long to do the work and the sap begins ing instyle and fit. We also repair 
to rise again. In fact, spring pruning is and reline old fur coats and robes. 
too risky for one to depend upon doing We make cape end mittens for you 
it then. The weather is then liable to 


from scraps of hides made into coats 
, I ) and robes which other firms might 

warm up sufficiently in a single day to 

start the sap to rise, and any pruning 


waste. 

It will pay you to get the benefit of 
will cause a loss of vitality from “bleed- 
ing,” when every ounce of sustenance 




















our superior process of tanning and 
high-class workmanship. It will 
cost you no more than you will be 


























should be going toward the development charged by others for inferior work. 
of the season’s fruit-crop. On the other 

hand, fall pruning has none of these OUR GUARANTEE OUR REFERENCE 
drawbacks. The ripened _—— ~runed, We guarantee high-grade workmanship and safe return Successful Farming, Des Maines, lowa 
simply Ties dormant. through the winter:|] Senter wesiltaisiteacryeuneed ratieeping lows Homenead, Des Maine, lowe 


till the warm days of spring start 2 rapid wy ae we gs . - é 

growth in every branch and twig. SKenncheh gvtse ond mane ae Charge tor the work done _ Trust & goa tere Apr yg lowa 
Make a complete job of pruning. All on them. or Bradstreet, Mercantile Agencies 

— oe B ng —< Before shipping hides to anyone, write us for handsomely illustrated catalog and price 

an aken from the o “ . list. It contains much valuable information. It also tells when WE PAY THEFREIGHT. 

the work is finished. Don’t pile them./]} Write forit NOW. We will send it FREE OF COST. 

nor leave them scattered around in the 


way over the whole orchard. Burning NATIONAL TANNING CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 


them is too slow, and liable to injure the 
live trees. Besides, one had as well make BRANCHES: Minneapolis, Minn, Lincoln,Neb. Elgin, Il. 
good use of them. The larger limbs may 
be utilized as wood; the smaller brush 
and sprouts should be hauled and dumped 
into some ditch, to stop the damage being 
done by erosion. When branches of any 
size have been removed from the trees, an 
application of cheap paint to the wound 
will retain all moisture, preventing the 
wood from being cracked by the sun’s 
rays, and also giving a neater appearance 
to the job—M.Coverdell, Worth Co., Mo. 
oo? 


Sort the fruit carefully as it is taken 














Joints, or any 
ness of horse or man, 


to the cellar. Remember that bruised Kendall’s Spavin Cure 


fruit will not keep in barrels; but it can has been the unfailing remedy for 40 years. 





be made into preserves or cider. Silver N. ¥., Apr. 8, 1900, 
: Dr, B. J. Kendall Co., Enosbu Vv 
eae whee hoo" het it ells |f comasane eal agri araar Be ae 
best when sorted into grades and honest- be without it, A. 
ly labeled. book, tise on Earth 
¢ ¢ ¢ DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. FOSTER BUSH, Dept. 5 F, Wellsboro, Pa. 
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The Rational Feeding of Farm Animals 
(Continued from page 42) 
considerable part of all the fuel material 
it digests into work, milk, etc. 
Animals are indeed wonderful ma- 
chines. A common traction engine 
scarcely returns 10 per cent of the 
energy of the coal it burns in the form 
of work, and the best of steam engines 
do not yield over 20 per cent. A horse 
will keep its body alive and warm, and 
return about 20 per cent of the fuel 
value of the food it eats in the form 
of external work. A dairy cow uses 
about 43 per cent of what she eats to 
keep her body alive and warm. About 
30 per cent of her food is used up in 
manufacturing the milk she yields, and 
27 per cent of the energy of the food 
she eats takes the form of milk. As 
we shall see later the cow is one of the 
most economical of all animals, and 
animals are more economical than most 
steam boilers and engines. 
Compare the work obtained from a 
good forkful of hay and a peck of oats 
placed in the firebcx of a traction engine 
with that from a horse given the same 
amount of feed! 
PLANT SUBSTANCES AS FEED FOR ANI- 
MALS, 

To fix more clearly in mind the basic 
facts concerning the crude protein, car- 
bohydrates and fat found in feeding 
stuffs, let us first consider them -from 
the standpoint of human requirements. 
As human animals we get our protein 
or the nitrogen we require largely frcm 
eggs, lean meat, cheese, milk, beans, 
peas, etc. An egg is so filled with pro- 
tein that the chicken which forms with- 
in it grows on the egg substance until 
it fills the entire space within the shell. 

For carbohydrates we make use of 
rice, wheat flour, corn meal, sugar, etc. 
Starch and sugar are pure carbohydrates. 
Flour is mostly starch, but contains con- 
siderable prctein in the form of gluten. 
What young person has not chewed ker- 
nels of wheat in order to make “gum!” 
In chewing wheat gra‘ns the starch 
particles were gradually washed out by 
the saliva and swallowed until there 
remained only the gum-like substance, 
wheat gluten, which is practically a pure 
protein substance. 

For oil or fat we use the fat of ani- 
mals, peanut oil, olive oil, etc. Iluman 
beings and the carnivora—dcgs, cats, 
etc., normally consume much larger 
quantities of fat than do the farm ani- 
mals. 

We should remember that rarely does 
any single food contain a single pure 


substance like protein. The car- 
bohydrates, or fat; generally all three 
of these are fcund in a given feed. As 


a rule, feeds that are rich in protein are 
correspondingly lower in carbohydrates; 
and the reverse. Where the protein is 
high in a food in comparison with the 
carbohydrates, we speak of it as a “pro- 
tein-rich food;:” where it is low in pro- 
tein and rich in starch cr sugar, we 
speak of it as a “carbohydrate-rich 
food.” 
FEEDING STANDARDS. 

In 1874 the great German investigator 
Emil von Wolff gave to the world the 
first feeding standard for animals based 
on the digestible crude protein, carbohy- 
drates, and fats they contained. The 
same year Dr. W. O. Atwater, who had 
been studying in Europe, brought the 
message to America. Ncw many men 
in many places are studying food prob- 
lems as related both to men and to farm 
animals. In the table which follows 
there is set forth the amount of digestible 
nutrients required to daily nourish men 
or animals weighing in the aggregate 
1,000 pounds, 


-|present to my readers information bear- 


It will be seen that men, aggregating 
1,000 pounds in weight, when at médium 
work will.each day require in their. food 
two pounds of digestible protein, seven 
pounds of carbohydrates and two of fat. 
A. ® pound. steer which is neither 
gaining nor losing in weight must be daily 
supplied with 0.6 pounds of digestible pro- 
tein, six, pounds of carbohydrates, and 
0.1 pound of fat. A 1,000 pound fatten- 
ing steer requires 1.5 pounds cf digestible 
erude protein, 14: pounds of carbohy- 
drates and 0.4 pounds of fat. A horse 
doing medium work requires a little less 
feed than-the fattening steer. Fatten- 
ing swine utilize a large amount of feed 
for their weight. Men eat much more 
fat than do farm animals. 


DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS IN 
STUFFS, 


Having learned what animals require 
to properly nourish them, we again turn 
to the plant to find out the nourishment 
it furnishes. The fcllowing table shows 
the amount of digestible crude protein, 
earbohydrates, and fat which the chem- 
ists find in 100 pounds of various com- 
mon feeding stuffs: 


FEEDING 


Crude Carbohy- Fat 

Protein drates 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
orc ueteees 78 66.8 4.3 
RS oe 10.7 50.3 3.8 
Wheat. bran -11.9 42.0 2.5 
Linseed meal...30.2 82.0 6.9 
Timothy hay .. 28 42.4 1.3 
Oat straw s i 39.5 0.8 
Clover hay o tn 87.8 1.8 
Alfalfa hay me sh 40.9 1.0 
We learn from the table that 100 
pounds of corn contains nearly eight 


pounds cf digestible crude protein, 67 of 
carbohydrates and over four of fat. Oats 
are richer than corn in protein but poor- 
er in carbohydrates arid: fat.. Corn is 
pre-eminently a fat forming food becaus> 
of its high content of carbohydrates and 
fat. It is not strcng as.a muscle-building 
food because it is. relatively poor in 
protein. .Oats come nearer being an all- 
round feed than corn. Linseed meal is 
a muscle building food, , being’ exceed'ng- 
ly rich in crude protein, while furnish- 
ing a fair amount of carbohydrates and 
a large amount of fat. Among the 
roughages timothy hay furnishes a large 
amcunt of heat or energy, but is not 
a flesh building feed. -Attention is par- 
ticularly called to clover and alfalfa hay. 
One hundred pounds of clover hay 
furnishes nearly as much crue protein 
as does the same weight of corn, while 
alfalfa hay is almost as rich as wheat 
bran. The reader will at once see that 
oats, wheat and linseed meal among the 
concentrates, and clover and alfalfa hay 
among the roughages are feeds which 
supply a great deal of crude prectein. 
Because of this they are eminently use- 
ful for building up lean meat in growing 
animals and feeding the cow producing 
milk designed by nature to nourish the 
growing calf. In books on feeding ani- 
mals this table is greatly extended to 
cover all of the common feeding stuffs. 
What is here g‘ven is sufficient for much 
thoughtful study by the student of feed- 
ing problems. 

In general we may state that the fol- 
lowing concentrates are rich in crude 
protein: Cotton-seed meal, linseed oil 
meal, soy beans, cow peas, field peas, 
wheat bran, wheat middliigs, gluten 
feed, dred brewers’ grains, dried dis- 
tillers’ grains, ete. Alfalfa, cloyer, cow- 
pea vine, and other leguminous forms of 
hay are protein-rich roughages. On the 
ether hand, Indian corn, wheat, barley, 
r‘ce, kaffir, milo and millet among the 
concentrates; and timothy hay, corn 
stover, millet hay, wheat straw, etc.. 
among the roughages, are rich in car- 
bohydrates, 

In my next communication, I shall 


ing onthe fattening of cattle. 
(To be continued.) 
o > > 


Successful Farming is the best farm 
paper on the market. Always glad to 





Crude Carbohy- Fat 
Protein drates 

Ibs. lbs. Ibs 

Men at medium . 

WOEK: a bowivs y 7.0 2.0 
Steer on main- 

maintenace ...0.6 6.0 0.1 

Fattening steers. 1.5 14.0 0.4 
Horse at medium 

i . 11.0 0.3 

Fattening swine. 2.0 19.5 0.3 


see it come.—H. M. Coffman, Cabell Oo., 
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- Greater Success 


For Farmers’ Sons 


The majority of big city business men 
come from the country. And hundreds of 
them owe their success to a knowledge oflaw. 

Why don't you follow their example? If 
you long to be a lawyer our course will pre- 
pare you for practice. 1f you want to be 
.< business man, or a successful farmer, 


Ww course of this school will make 
you & power, give you confidence in busi- 
ness transactions and increase your money- 


making ability 


Study it during the long 
winter evenings. 











Make the start! Writ 
pe a 
j Soa ey m 
shape your whole future 
































Learn to be An@=-» 


Auto [Expert ay 


Only six weeks required at this great school to 
become an Auto Expert—able to repair quickly 
and properly any makecf avtomomle Students 
learn by working on reaj automotles 


Ho Books Used— No Tools To Buy 
No Oorrespondence Course 
We teach you to hecome a (hanffeur, Expert Re- 
pauman, Demonstrator, Garaee Manaecr and 
Salesman. Low Tuiton Write today for FREE 
Ilustrated Catalog. “ 
Automobile Training School 
10,000 Square Feet of Floor Space 
1194 Locust St.. 
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Kansas Cit: 











Incandescent. 100 Candie Power. Buros 
common coat oil. Gives better light than 
gas, electricity or six ordinary lamps atone- 
sixth toone-tenth the cost, Fits your old lamp 
Unennaled for fine sewing or reading 
COsTS ONLY ONE CENT SIX HOURS 
We wantone person in each locality to 
whom we can refer new customers. Take 
advantace of our special offer to secure & 
Reacon Burner FREE, Write today Agents 
Wasted. HOME SUPPLY CU. 











City, Mo 





Soft, auty bdrill- 


fantlight; ixtures 

for homes. stores, 

charches.$2.25 up. 
Guarantee 


Bond 


No agents—sold direct to ven, Get Cataloe. 
SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO.. 1103 Market St., Canton, 0. 
Tir a, Lom. 2 FR FE E 


SWATCH: FRE 
. r_aT, wre c 
=i are APSLLY ENGRA ED PLATED 
o> Pata 


high art t 
gost cards a = 


at 25c.; best at any 
price. Barns little 
gasoline, much air. 


Two Weeks’ 


will po onal sen - ing and Chain. 
PAULSON WATCH CO., Dept. 32 CHICAGO 


JOKKEEPIN 


























to Success."’ 
Bidg., Toledo, O 








CHALLENGE CHURN FREE. 4St*ts | 


Absolute Guarantee that the CHALLENGE CHURN 
will make good butter easy in from 1 to 5 minutes. 
Write today and get one FREE, Address 

THE MASON MFG. CO., Dept. B. CANTON, OHIO. 














wear. Initial engraved FREE. 
One sample roa mail, postpaid, 10c. 
BEST RING CO., Dept. R. P. 
83 Chambers 8t, R g- New York City, 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY Women so 


prepare for Government Clerical Examinations held in 
every state seon Galery $1200. I conducted Govern- 
ment Fxaminations. rite today for Particulars and 
Position or Money Back Offer. Ozment, Dept. 90-(, St. Louls 


AGENTS SoesiFictesesoterameyens 
Viewsic. 30 t ° 
ws lc. Days t. tes! 30 ay poy Free 
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Wintering Cabbage 

When the cabbage crop is not sold at 
harvest time, it must be stored for the 
winter. The best method of doing this 
is to select a place where the snow is 
likely to drift in the winter. Along an 
old fence row is a desirable location, or 
on a side hill. 

They are hauled from the field and 
placed directly on the ground one to three 
deep with butts down. A man or boy 
on the wagon tosses the cabbage to a 
man on the ground, who places them. 
They should be bruised as little as pos- 
sible, because an injured part is the first 
to rot. 

The best material for covering is straw. 
A layer of this is placed over the cabbage 
when freezing weather sets in. It is best 
to omit the straw until along in the win- 
ter and not put it on until really neces- 
sary. Cabbage will stand a rather heavy 
freeze, it being better to keep them too 
cold than too warm. If there is plenty 
of snow éver the cabbage, the straw cov- 
ering will not be necessary. With an ab- 
sence of much snow, it will need more 
straw. A small quantity may be put on 
when the cabbage is buried and the rest 
when needed, one letting the weather con- 
ditions decide the proper time. 





Cabbage so stored will ccme out green 
and nice in the spring, and may be 
handled any time during the winter. This 
method is preferable to digging a trench 
and covering with earth and straw, or 
of housing in a regular cabbage storage. 
It is an easy, practical way to handle 
them in the fall, and less trouble to get 
at them in the winter or spring.—Lyn- 
ford J. Haynes. 
~ % om ‘ 

Government Bulletins Free, 

The following government bulletins may 
be secured without cost by writing to the 
secretary of agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., and ask for Farmers’ Bulletins by 
the numbers given: No. 198, Strawber- 
ries; No. 213, Raspberries;: No. 195, An- 
nual Flowering Plants; No. 248, The 
Lawn; No. 225, Home Vegetable Garden- 
ing; No. 185, Beautifying the Home; No. 
154. Home Fruit Gardening. 

These bulletins will prove of consider- 
able value to the one who desires to have 
a better home. 

: +. 


*, 
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In the Garden, 
Where potatoes are to be kept over 
winter they should be left in the ground 
as long as possible before they are dug. 


Do not let the fall garden truck go to 
waste on the farm. It is the little 
things that are saved that count in the 
long run. 

Clean the asparagus bed and give a 
coating of manure. 

Save vegetable and flower seeds when- 
ever you can. 

To winter lettuce it should be put in 
cold frames this month. 

Time yet to make a root cellar for 
storing vegetables. 

Heavy land that is to be planted to 
vegetables next spring should be plewed 
now and left in ridges for early spring 
use. 

Mulch the currants and gooseberries 
with straw manure. This accomplishes 
three things: It enriches the soil; pre- 
vents heaving from frost and protects 
the roots. It is a good plan to keep the 
cultivator and hoe going in the straw- 
berry bed until the grcund freezes. 

Prune old raspberry canes out of the 
raspberry patch. Do this work now. 

In harvesting beets, pull out and twist 
the tops off. Never cut the top off. 

Dig sweet potatoes when ripe after 
the first frost. Do not bruise them. 
Store only sound, well ripened roots. 








The Only Shoe On Earth 
That Can Be Guaranteed! 
















Dress, Business 
or Work Shoes 


No One Else Ever Dared Make This Offer! 


Just think—out of the hundreds of different kinds of men’s shoes that are made, Desnoyers ‘‘Six 
Months’’ Shoe is the only one that is good enough to sell under a six months’ guarantee. 


And why? Simply because we are the only manufacturers who give full value dollar for dollar— 
the only manufacturers who absolutely refuse to put the public’s money into outlandish expenses 
that bring shoe buyers no benefits. 


Over five million dollars a year are spent by the shoe manufacturers of this country alone on 
high. salaried traveling men, railroad fares, hotel bills, etc. Over one-fifth the price of every 
pair of shoes you buy goes to help pay these enormous expenses. Over one-fifth of all the 
money you pay for shoes is absolutely wasted. 


It’s an injustice! An outrage! An actual robbery! And we are going to stop it, 


Our new system of doing away with traveling salesmen and selling direct to the dealer 
by letter will do it. ‘Two-cent stamps for selling expenses mean hundreds of thousands 
of dollars for better leather and other materials—hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
make the frs# and on/y shoe that has ever been guaranteed, 




















GUARANTEED TO GIVE FULL SIX MONTHS’ WEAR 


These shoes will be a revelation to the people of this 
ecouutry. Never before has it been ible to put so 
many features into any popular priced shoe. 
The old expensive selling system has prevented it and 
still prevents it in every other shoe. 


Here Is Our Written Guarantee 


If either the soles or uppers wear out within four 
months we agree to furnish a new pairof shoes entirely 
free of cone. If either the soles or uppers wear out 
during the h month weagree to refund $2.0 in cash. 
If either the soles or uppers wear out during the sizth 


month weagree to refund $1.00in cash. In other words, 
if these shoes should not give full six months’ wear 
we refund more than the proportion they fall short. 
You do not have tosend your shoes to the fac- 
tory to be redeemed or to secure the refund. 
You have no dealings at all with strangers. Your 
own dealer, right in your own town, will make 
ptions in accordance with our guarantee, 


Best Leather in the World 


Our immense saving on selling expense enables us 


te use expensive foreign hides that others can't 
t Swissox Soles are from hides of wonder- 
lly weli-cared-for animals raised in the high alti. 
tudes of Switzerland, where the very toughest an 
wearing hides in the world are found. The up- 
pers are from Paris Veals, which are much er, 
softer and more flexible than any domestic hides. 
We not only get the best sole leather in the world, 
but we put it through our secret tannage process 
which gives extra wearing qualities and makes it 
entirely waterproof and perfectly flexible. 


Light — Neat — Elegant Looking — Seven Different Styles 


Our**Siz Months” Shoes are wonders for the farmers. 
They combine wearing qualities that will surprise the 
hardest shoe wearers on earth, together with style and 
finish that will delight the most particular dresser. 
No other shoes at anywhere near the price can compare 
with them in appearance. 


A Quality Shoe Clear Through 
The Army Duck Liaing we use costs us more than 












twice the price of ordinary lining. Sole leather box 
toes are put in the shoes to give them extra strength 
atthetip. None but the best Irish linen thread is 
used in sewing the soles. The uppers are sewed to- 
gether by lock-stitch machines with the very highest 
grade silk thread. 


Dealers Pay Cash 


Oar “Six Months” Shoes are their own salesmen. 


Send for Dealer’s Name and Style Book 


No matter what kind of a shoe you want—whether it's a dress shoe, business shoe 
or work shoe—you wil! find something ina **8ix Months” Shoe that will just suit you. 

Just fill out and send the coupon, and wé will send our New Style Book free and 
the name of a dealer near you who handles these shoes. 

Every day you don’t wear Desnoyers *‘Six Months" Shoes you are losing shoe 
money. send coupon right away—NOW. 


‘Desnoyers Shoe Co., 2212 Pine Street, St. Louis 








Hundreds of dealers are buying them on their mert# 

cash regardless of the 
smooth talk and easy terms offered by the army of 
traveli salesmen. What defter proof could we 
er shoe made? 





offer of their superiority over any 


COUPON 


Desnoyers Shoe Co., 

2212 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gentlemen: 

Kindly send me New Style Book of Des- 
noyers “Six Months’ Shoes and tell me 
name of dealer near me. 








Name 


Address 
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THE HOME CIRCLE ! 


This Department is conducted by Ruth 
i Forest, Des Moines, lowa, to whom all com - 


munications should be addressed. Wri 
l care of SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 





The Heights Ahead. 
The upward path is stern and steep, 
The crags are high, the chasms deep, 
The way is paved with ice and snow 
And ribs of steel lie far below, 


But—slip or fall—the word is said, 
And I must reach the heights ahead. 


The upward path is hard to tell; 

No signs are there to guide you well, 
And, often, forks are on the way 
With branches leading far astray, 
But—false or true—the word is said, 
And I must reach the heights ahead. 


The upward path is hard to keep 
With bitter cold that tempts to sleep, 
With mighty blasts to hurl you back 
And drifts of snow to hide the track, 
But—wind or snow—the word is said, 
And I must reach the heights ahead. 





The upward path at last I gain 

Though bruised and worn and racked 
with pain, 

The fight was stern, the heights were 


gh, 
With turrets shooting to the sky, 
And I have reached the heights ahead. 
-—Sanford A. McGavern. 


tein = 


|has ever been. It is the heir of countless 
yesterdays, and from this vast inheritance 
each may take what he will. Tomorrow 
will inherit all these things, and the ac- 
Sl comaliionenie of today as well. What 
|you will have tomorrow depends upon the 


|way you take today. “In yourself lies 
your future ;” tomorrow must be built to- 
|day. And, remember, today is the best 


|day there has ever been. So what high 
| hopes we are warranted in holding for 
tomorrow 

Not at there are real troubles 
in the world. There are many of them 
that touch each of us. Sickness, debt, 
misfortune, and the like, come to every 
one of us somewhere on the road. But 
they should not be made the tests by 
which we meastire life. They are only 
the hurdles in the race, and the way we 
take them tells the real story. There 
was never an obstacle yet that could not 
be overcome. And there never was one 
yet that was straightened out by grumb- 
ling and giving up. The man who will do 
that ought to fail, as the horse in the 
race that refuses to try the jump ought 
to be counted out. 

Take a good fresh grip on things ev- 
ery morning. Make up your mind to let 
nothing spoil your day for you. Go about 
your work in that spirit, and you will be 
surprised to see how your difficulties 
will “vanish into thin air.’ Things that 
looked unsurmountable will be easily put 


what 














The Boys and Their Eicietes 





The Best Day You Ever Lived. 

The best day you ever lived is today. 
Say it over to yourself as you get out of 
bed in the morning. Keep saying it as 
you eat breakfast and do the chores. 
Never mind if you don’t believe it at 
first. Keep saying it just the same. The 
believing will come. For today is the 
best. There is no getting around it. 
Not only for you, but for the whole 
world, collectively and individually, there 
is no time that has ever been quite so 
good as now. 

It is hot and sultry, and you need rain? 
Or it is dull and cloudy when you want 


the .sun to shine? Never mind the 
weather. Grumbling at it is the most 
thankless job one can undertake. The 
weather is not the only thing in the 
world. Find something else to think 
about. It will probably change before 
night anyway. 

You have nothing to be glad about? 
Nonsense. No one can ever say that and 


tell the truth, least of all a person who 
lives in the country. If nothing more, 
there is the free air and wide sweep of 
sky, the clouds, and the hills, the rise 
and set of the sun, the thousand wonders 
of green, growing things, or the silent 
processes of the resting world of winter. 
Are these nothing? If that were true, 
they would hardly be ordered among the 
great, steady, constant things of the uni- 
verse, while “man is but a shadow.” Get 
out and live among these things; take 
them into your heart of hearts; draw 
from their stores of insistent vitality the 
courage and strength you need. Forget 
the little annoying things of your small 
human round, and, for this one day, be 
one with the rest of God’s world. 

There is much talk of the “good old 
times.” They were good—in their sea- 
son. But who would go back if he could? 
The man- who is always whining~ about 
them ought to be deprived for a while of 
his latter-day comforts, the daily paper, 
the rural mail service, the telephone, the 
modern tools for work of every kind. How 
lang would he be satisfied with the “good 
old times,” do you think? 


Today is not.the best. day that ever 
will “be 


it is only- the. best dag there 


«| do. 


under your feet, and night will show you 
a summit from which you can see the 
wider possibilities of tomorrow. 

When night comes, don’t spoil it all 
by thinking of what you have failed to 
Look back rather at what you have 
done. Let the last thought in your mind, 
as you go to sleep, be this: “Today has 
been the best day I have ever lived, but 
tomorrow will be better.” And it will 
be. —Katharine Atherton, Grimes. 


oo 
Husking Mittens. 
We do not like the boughten husking 


*, 
~ 


mitten. The wrists are too short to pro- 
tect the wrist of the husker from the 
stalks. Try running up a mitten on the 


machine like the purchased mitten with 
the exception of longer wrists and a 
hole cut for the thumb. Make a long 
thumb stall and fasten around the wrist 
first, then put the mitten on, pushing the 


thumb through the thumb hole. Thus 
the mitten is held firmly. The mittens 
can be worn on alternate hands. Each 


mitten will outwear a number of thumb 
stalls. Make the mittens and thumb 
stalls out of sacking or heavy canvas 
and a large number.of them can be quick- 
ly made up at one time with the sewing 


machine.—Fannie M. Wood, Rush Co.., 
Ind. 
~ & & 


The Health of the Piano. 


The piano is a very delicate instrument, 
too valuable and too expensive to be sub- 
jected to the strain of one kind and an- 
other which it undergoes in many house- 
holds. 

“Above all things,” says the piano man, 
“look out for extremes of heat and cold, 
and for dampness, especially steam, which 
sometimes finds its way through the house. 
The piano should never be near a hot 
air register, steam radiator, or a heater 
of any kind nor-should it, on the other 
hand, rest against an outside wall of a 
house. Extremes of heat and cold check 
the case and are anything but salutary for 
the musical portion.’ 

A draft is bad for a piano in that it 
renders frequent tuning necessary. A 
friend of mine placed a grand piano in 
a lofty, galleried music room. The drafts 
to which it was subjected put it out of 
tune in no time, and it had to be moved 
to a sheltered spot. 

The room in which the piano is situated 
should preferably have a hardw floor, 
without rugs, and should be as free as 
possible from draperies and upholstery 
of any kind, which soften the sound, 
There is no general rule for the placing 
which the conditions are the most favor- 
able for the instrument to be heard at its 
best.—F.. H. Sweet. 
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LIQUID GLUE 


Le PAGE'S LIQUID GLUE is the 
best adhesive made — best known 
and greatest used because it dries 
instantly and holds fast. In every 
tool house and every work bench 
you will find this popular adhesive. 


Sold by dealers generally in small cans 
containing % fs ome. . % pints and pints; 
= in cap seal = Cas and pin sealing 

8. 


Once used always used. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Library slips with every bottle and tube 








Why not buy the best when 
you can Li them at a low, 
Hoosier Stoves conn aso 
delivered for you to use in your 














FOR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN 


The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT and TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— 
along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 


RAILROAD 


in Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida, write to 
WILBUR _McCOY, E. N. CLARK 
A. & |. Axt, for Florida, A. & |. Agt. for V irginia 
Alabama, Georgia, and the Carolinas, 
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Jacksonville, Fla. W ilmington, N.C, 
Have the advantage 
A le of location near to 
—- 4 centers. 
None give better re- 

turns or surer crops. 

Dis tricts * fe orchards have 
$200 to $1,000 an 

joj Best growers 

and shippers command selected meen One 
Virginia tree last year yielded $124 worth of apples, 
rgia tree $57. Lands in best districts as low 

ee $10 an acre. Best h and berry districts. 
Locations for pecans where oe roduce large and 
finest crops. Fruit and gene farming to- 
€piner in the Southeast. w rate rail fare. 

M. V. RICHARDS 

Lani and Industrial Agent, Southern Rallway 
1332 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D.C. 
Ask and 
FARM LAND you will 
receive, free, our illustrated List of selected farm 
North, East, W and South. 
MeBurney, Stocking & Co., 277 Dearborn &t.. Chicago, Ill, 
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Thanksgiving Day. 
Time, passing swiftly on his round, 
Nor pausing by the way, 
Brings to our hearts and homes again, 
The glad Thanksgiving day. 


When over all our country wide, 
From North, South, East and West, 

The alter fires should brighter burn, 
At love’s own sweet behest. 


And songs of praise ascend to Him, 
Who dwells in Heaven above, 

For all the blessings He bestows, t 
In goodness and in love. Me 

‘= 

And friends, do not forget the ones ba 
For whom naught is prepared, 

But let some blessing fall on these, 
Some good be freely shared. 


So shall your lives be brighter made 
For acts of kindness given, 
While faith and hope will point the way 
From this old earth to heaven! 
—E. R. Towle. 


2, 2 2 
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A Home-Grown Thanksgiving Dinner. 
Roast duck with dressing, mashed po- 
tatoes, gravy, browned sweet potatoes, 
corn, steamed hubbard squash, roast spare 
ribs, cold slaw, apple and cranberry 
sauce, peach and cucumber pickles, celery, 
squash and mince pies, fruit cake with 
whipped cream, grape jelly, bread, butter 
and coffee, make a very nice meal and it 
is all raised on our farm but the celery 
and coffee. In addition would say I use 
squash instead of pumpkin for pies, as 
it is richer and so much easier cooked. 

A fine way to roast the spare ribs is to 
make a dressing like you would for 
chicken, spread on under side of spare 
ribs, then roll up and tie or fasten with 
skewer; season upper part with salt, pep- 
per and sage before rolling, then put in 
deep pan with a cup of water and bake 
until thoroughly done. 

Here is a nice relish: Take seeded 
olives, small cucumber pickles, a-stalk or 
two of celery, one cup of hickory or Eng- 
lish walnut meats, and chop slightly. Dis- 
solve two teaspoons of pulverized gelatine 
in half a cup of cold water, heat a pint 
of weak vinegar, stir in the gelatine and 
pour over the chopped pickles and nuts, 
set in a cool place until firm, then break 
up into small pieces and pile on a fancy 
plate. 

This makes a pretty dish—the green 
of the pickles, the white celery and the 
sparkling gelatine—and is an appetizing 
relish.—Mrs. J. Morehead, Kosciusko Co., 
Ind. 

> & & 
Thanksgiving Notes. 

Pumpkin Pie.—Be sure and make your 
pumpkin pies “fat” as the children call 
the full ones, and bake in a round tin if 
your family object to crust corners. I 
make mine this way. They are good and 
easily made. To one quart of stewed, 
sifted: pumpkin add three eggs, one mod- 
erately heaping teaspoon of cinnamon, 
one even teaspoon of ginger, a very little 
salt, one quart of rich milk and sweeten 
to taste. Bake in one crust in a hot 
oven. This makes two very large pies 
or three small ones. 

Now is the time to make your Christ- 
mas fruit cake. This year try putting in’ 
unfermented grape juice instead of the 
brandy wigich most recipes recommend. 

Let the young people .have an old- 
fashioned candy pull Thanksgiving week. 
Such a time is good for apple duckings, 
nut. roastings, ghosts and other things 
generally connected with Hallowe'en. 

And don’t fail to remember after all, 
what Thanksgiving time is for nor be so 
busy with good times, blessings and merry 
makings, that the purpose of the day is 
forgotten. 

And directly it is over begin to plan 
for Christmas that there may not be so 
desperate a rush at that season. Every, 
housemother knows that sometimes the 
Christmas planning, when left till the 
last moment, brings so much care that the 
tired nerves are in poor shape to enjoy 
the feasting.—IJnez DeJarnatt Cooper. 

& ¢ 

Ammonia diluted with water will re- 
move discolored spots from the carpet 
and restore the color, 






Unearth the Hidden Treasures 
12) on YOUR Farm! 


\\( Learn How to Sell YOUR 
a Valuable By-Products 
and Turn Them 

Into CASH! 


There is nearly as much motey in 
the products you overlook on your 
farm as there is in all the pigs, cat- 
tle, sheep, grain, fruit and poultry 
you ‘are now selling! These words 
tell the brief story of the most startling 
and appalling discovery in all the history 
Every possible waste product 
In thousands of fac- 
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YW: . 
In factories nothing goes to waste. 
becomes a by-product and is sold and turned into money. 
tories the by-products double and treble the profits. 


of farming. 


Farmers know what by-products are. Manure isa by-product. So is straw. 
So is skimmed milk. These are not wasted, because the farmer himself can use 
them. But on every farm there are scores and scores of other immensely valuable 
by-products that rot and waste each year—things of no use to the farmer, but for 





which millions of people in cities stand waiting to pay with CASH. 


Get Your Share of Gold Dollars! 


It has recently been proved that millions 
upon millions of dollars are annually lost 
simply because farmers have not yet 
learned the lesson so long ago learned by 
factories: Avoid waste—turn every ounce 
of material into cash. In other words, 
utilize the by-products. 

It was Farm and Fireside, the National 
Farm Paper, which is always investigating 
farm problems and farm conditions, that 
discovered this appalling waste on our 
farms. 

Farm and Fireside arranged with forty- 
one different men, in all parts of the coun- 
try, to find out all that they could about the 
various salable things that were going to 
waste on farms. 

These men spent months in this search, 
and they discovered 267 different by-prod- 
ucts—267 profitable farm products that 
most farmers today actually allow to go to 
waste! The chief of these investigating 
experts declares: “There are enough neg- 
lected products on the average American 
farm to make a big bank account!” 

These overlooked products, which are 
known as “By-Products,” are present on 
every farm in such wide varieties as to 
demand the attention of every man, woman, 
boy and girl who livesona farm. For by- 
products are the best profit-payers of all 
and can easily be made ready for selling. 


The Wonderful Book: 
“Farm By-Products” 


Now, when the editors of Farm and Fire- 
side received the reports of all these differ- 
ent practical men and put all this mass of 
information together, they realized that 
here was something of really greater im- 
portance than the farmers of America had 
ever had before. 

So Farm and Fireside has put each and 
every fact about these 267 by-products into 
a book—a book called “FARM BY-PROD- 
UCTS,” a remarkable book that represents 
several thousands of dollars outlay and 
which should do more for the American 
farmer than any book ever printed! 


Only One Way to Get It 


“FARM BY-PRODUCTS,” the only trea- 
tise of its kind ever prepared, is fully pro- 
tected by copyright. Nobody but Farm 
and Fireside can offer this book, and there 
is only one way to get it, because it was 
written exclusively for the benefit of Farm 
and Fireside readers. 


The Book Is Free and Your 
Copy Is Waiting for You 


Every subscriber of Farm and Fireside 
who mails to us the attached coupon will 
be presented with a copy of this wonderful 
book FREE. It goes forward, postage pre- 
paid, to you just as soon as you send in your 


subscription for one year to Farm and 
Fireside. 

Farm and Fireside is America’s most 
helpful and entertaining farm paper. It is 
read in every farm community in the 
United States. It covers every department 
of farm life. The best agricultural writers 
in the country contribute to its columns. 
It maintains a representative in Washing- 
ton to keep in touch with every item of 
new legislation that bears on the interests 
of farmers—a man who forcefully and fear- 
lessly writes what he knows in each issue 
of Farm and Fireside. Besides, it furnishes 
a wealth of stories and entertainment for 
the whole family, including departments 
about cooking, dressmaking and care of 
the home. 


How to Sell Well 


Farm and Fireside is the first paper to 
help farmers to get better prices for their 
products. Until now, farm papers have 
paid but little attention to the dusiness and 
selling of the farmer's work, which is, of 
course, just as important as raising good 
crops. The farmers who have big bank 
accounts are those who know how f#o sell 
and how to handle not only their ae 
but their finances as well. This is the side 
of farming that Farm and Fireside is 
going to tell about as no farm paper has 
done before. Farm and Fireside’s bureau 
of free information answers by personal 
letter all — its readers ask in regard 
to methods of marketing. 

Farm and Fireside comes twice a month, 
giving you 24 big issues a year, each one 
crammed with practical, useful facts. 

Farm and Fireside contains none but re- 
liable advertisements, which it guarantees. 

Send 50 cents for a year’s subscription to 
Farm and Fireside. We authorize you to 
do so with the distinct understanding that 
if you are not more than pleased with it 
and v‘th“FARM BY-PRODUCTS” as well; 
if you do not learn things you never knew 
before, we will return your money. (3) 


FARM AND FIRESIDE 
Dept. 184, Springfield, Ohio 


USE THIS COUPON 


Farm and Fireside, Dept.154, Springfield, Ohio 

Please send me your book on Hidden 
Treasures of the Farm, ‘Farm By-Prod- 
ucts.” I enclose 50 cents for one year’s sub- 
scription to Farm and Fireside, which entitles 
me to the book, free. If the book doesn’t 
please, my money is to be refunded. 
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What Shall We Do With Billy? 

Perhaps you know him—frolicsome, 
heedless, light-hearted Billy. Maybe you 
you do, and maybe you don’t. It is not 
easy to'be sure. His mother thought her- 
self on intimate terms with him, but one 
day she was shocked by the discovery 
that she stood quite without the pale of 
Billy’s intimates. 

Mrs. B.. had been on pretty comfort- 
able terms with herself concerning her 
boys. Their home was in the village 
surrounded by woods and fields, and they 
lived the free, untrammeled life of the 
country. They were a fairly prosperous 
family; the children were bright, well- 
dressed, well-behaved, representing the 
best element of the community. Then, 
unaccountably, Billy fell upon evil ways. 





* My room is a regular storeroom anyway.” 


He began to do poorly at school, and in 
spite of the protests of his parents chose 
the “tough” boys as his running mates. 
He took to loafing on the street, there 
came floating rumors of “jumping” the 
train and other boyish misdemeanors. 
And then the fight was on. 

The father used the rod, and the mother 
tried to ‘rouse the boy by telling him 
the hopes she had centered in him, and 
tempted him by holding forth the lives 
of illustrious men. Billy improved some- 
what but lapses were frequent. The 
mother, greatly distressed, continued her 
efforts and one day struck the right chord, 


and the heart of Billy was revealed to 
her. And possibly she was revealed to 
herself, for she was both amazed and 


humiliated at her own __ stupidity, 

“I have tried to shake them fellows, 
mother: I have, honest,” Billy reiterated, 
with tears in his big, blue eves, “but I 
don't have a very good time at home. It's 
no fun hanging round by yourself, and 
I don't feel like asking the boys home 


with me. My room is so little and 
cramped up: it’s a regular store-room, 
anyway. I am ashamed for the boys to 


see it.” 

The mother winced. It was the small- 
est, ugliest room in the house, and away 
back next to the kitchen. 

“And then,” continued Billy, merciless- 
ly. “I know you don’t want ‘em. Com- 
pany’s such a lot of trouble. You always 
think the house isn't clean enough, or 
there’s nothing special cooked. Besides, 
I don’t know why they'd want to come. 
We haven’t any games, or anything to 
play with. It's no good just sittin’ 
around lookin’ at each other. We ain’t 
so stuck on the street, but we want to 
be together, and we've got to have some 
fun.” 

In a moment the cause of her failure 
was laid bare to this mother. Uncon- 
sciously, she had been doing a thing she 
had condemned in others; trying to bring 
two children up by the same method. The 
older boy was a quiet, studious lad, in- 
terested from childhood in agriculture 
and stock raising. He cared little for 
company, well satisfied to spend his leisure 


moments poring over books and papers 
that bore on his work. The parents also 
being fond of a quiet life, it had not 


occurred to them to consider Billy, pre- 
cisely his brother’s opposite in temper- 
ament. 

From where she sat Mrs. B. looked 
through the folding doors into her dainty, 
seldom used parlor. Opening also from 


the livingroom was her own bedroom, the 
largest, pleasantest room in the house. 
In it she had laid her handsomest art 
square to save it from a hard winter's 
wear. .But she did not hesitate. The 
parlor must be converted into a bedroom 
for herself and Billy must have her room 
for his own. The house was small and 
there was no other way. 

When this plan was laid before him, 
the boy’s unworthiness smote him, and 
he protested vigorously. But his mother 
silenced him by saying, “I love my pretty 
things, certainly, Billy, but I love my 
boy better. If you were a girl, the best 
would be at your disposal, your friends 
would be coming and going, and being 
entertained. Why should I not do as 
much for you as a boy?” 

Billy was not hard to persuade, and 
the two fell to work at once making the 
desired changes. As they worked they 
made plans for the future, how they were 
going to buy some games, how the boys 
were to come at any and all times, and 
how they were going to make molasses 
candy, and pop corn, and have a good 
time. 

Billy did not turn angel. He is the 
same topsy-turvy, kicking, shouting young 
animal, but his sullenness and his antag- 
onism has vanished, and there has grown 
up between him and his mother a fel- 
lowship that is dearer to her than all 
the “things” in the world; and by it she 
hopes to lead him to noble manhood. 

This true bit out of one mother-life 
could probably be duplicated in the lives 
of hundreds of others. The thoughts it 
contains are not new. You probably 
knew them already. But knowing is not 
sufficient; we must study to apply what 
we know. If you are a bit discouraged 
about Billy, let your mind dwell for a 
season on the mothers whose work for 
their children is done, and whether they 
have lost or won, are sitting in their 
quiet homes longing for the sound of 
merry voices, and the scamper of childish 
feet, and exclaiming, as I heard one a 
few days ago, “Oh, if 1 were only back 
on the farm with my children about 
me, I'd be the happiest woman in the 
wide world.” Then sit down with Billy 
and have a quiet talk. Study him as an 
individual, keep faith in him, and one 
day you, too, will touch the right chord, 
and your way will be plain.—Luella R. 


Spencer. 
&¢ + ¢ 


Those Neighors of Yours. 


We have asked our readers to send 
us lists of names of the neighbors who 
do not take Successful Farming. Some 
have sent them, some have not. 

If Successful Farming has done you 
any good it will also be of benefit to 
your neighbors. Do them a good turn 
unawares by sending us their names so 
we can send them a sample copy. It 
will be easy fer your boy or girl to get 
their subscriptions after they have had 
time to look over a sample copy. 

Send us a list today. We thank you. 


o¢ + ¢ 


Household Helps. 

Repaint tubs when the first paint be- 
gins to disappear and fade. They will 
last as long again as if left unpainted, 
and annoying leaks on work days will be 
saved. Washtubs should never be usea 
to “store” water in, instead use barrels, 
or what is better have a cistern made. 

Mittens made of white canton flannel 
should always be worn when hanging out 
clothes in cold weather. They protect 
both hands and health. 

Rooms having a northern outlook re- 
quire cheerful colors on walls and ceil- 
ings. Dull or subdued colors may be usea 
in rooms having a southern outlook. 

A white-washed ceiling reflects 80 per 
cent of the light. Black poe reflects 
4.5 per cent, dark blue, 6.5, dark green, 
10.1; dark brown, 14.: bright red, 16.2: 
dull yellow 20; bright yellow, 50.3; 
straw yellow, 34.4: blue paner, 25; green 
46.5; gray 50; light orange, 54.8; white 
parr, 70. This table will be of interest 
to those intending to paper or paint.— 
Mra. A, O. McPherson, Athens County, 
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They'll stand the winter wear 
and weather better and be 
-— many dollars more in the 

pring if you paint them with 
Acme e 
(Neal’s). It gives a handsome 
gloss finish in any desired 
colors. Easy to apply right. 


Remember, there’s an 


ACME 
|\QUALITY 
Paint or Finis 


for every purpose—for every object 
from a stovepipe to a threshing 
machine, from a parlor chair to the 
barn itself. Each made to meet 
particular requirements, to look 
best and wear longest. 


The Acme Quality Guide Book 
tells which to use in each case and 
how it should beapplied. Full di- 
rections for every kind of painting 
and finishing. Illustrated in colors. 
Write for free copy. 

Ask your dealer for Acme Qual- 
ity Paints and Finishes. If he can't 
ans supply you, write to 

























cod ATENT Send sketch or model for 
FREE SEARCH. Books, 
Advice, Searches, and Big List of F 
Inventions wanted 
Watson £. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washingten, D.C. 


me twe 2c stampé and I"llsend you 10 beautiful 


‘bristmas Cards and tell you about mv big SURPRISE, 
&. T. MEREDITH. Success Bidg.. Des Moines, lowe 
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School Children. 

Not all children require the same kind 
of underclothing, and yet how many 
mothers give heed to this? Jennie may 
be of slight build, easy to take cold, de- 
veloping what may be a tendency to tu- 
perculosis. Jennie should never be sup- 
plied with cotton underclothes. After the 
chilly weather sets in provide her “with 
soft woolen underclothing. Her sister may 
have a delicate skin, easy to chafe, and 
get itchy, as she describes it. For this 
child the cool, fleece-lined cotton in win- 
ter should be provided, and in summer 
the ventilated underwear. 

Study the needs of the boys as well in 
this line. And never send them to school 
in cotton stockings as so many do in 
winter. Buy woolen stockings if you can- 
not knit them. I cannot see why moth- 
ers have allowed the old fashioned knit- 
ting work to become a lIcst art. I.am 
sure I never did. The winters are just 
as cold now as when I was young and 
wore woolen dresses and woolen stock- 
ings, and the need for them the same. 
Give away that embroidery frame and 
learn to knit old fashioned stockings for 
the children instead of embroidering 
useless doilies and stand covers. Playing 
in the snow the children get cotton so 
damp, then sets in the danger. 

Getting the dinner ready for the school 
children should require some thought—in 
fact lots of thought. The child who eats 
a hearty dinner at school and comes 
home as hungry as a wolf, ready to eat 
anything provided, is the child who bears 
school well, who never gets nervous and 
breaks down over schcol work. Long 
years have I studied this phase of the 
school. question. Take the child who 
brings home the little bit of dinner sent 
with him, or refuses to take any at all, 
and I have my doubts for that child ever 
making good in his studies with health 
added to the making good. Always, when 
a teacher myself, did I dread that sign 
in a child. The boy who ate up his din- 
ner at recess was the boy—as a rule, 
that came out best in life, and life, good 
and strong, is what we want for our 
children. I see many children now start 
out, each with his mite ef a lunch basket 
in which is probably a bit of cake and 
pie. maybe a biscuit cr apple. 

Every mother should endeavor to coax 
her children into the hearty eating of 
good foods, and supply the school dinner 
basket with the same. Emphasize on the 
hearty ham sandwich instead of cake and 
pickle. Good bread, nieit “and fruit is 
what they need. If you can coax the 
teacher, in a more than one-roomed school 
house, to allow your children to eat. to- 
gether, do so. Then fix up’ the dinner in 
one large basket or bucket, and have them 
spread it out as one might a picnic din- 
ner, and if you have studied their tastes, 
while insisting on the food being whole- 
some, I think you will find’ them culti- 
vating a hearty, old-fashioned appetite. 
The people who havé lived to ninety 
were always hearty eaters of wholesome 
feod. The young person who loves good 
meats and vegetables seldom—if ever— 
takes on that dread of youth, tubercn- 
losis. Encourage your children to eat 
oily foods, well cooked, well] served. 

o > + 
Mothers’ Rest. 

When a mother, weary and tired with 
a long days work, puts aside her la- 
bors .or the night, she should find com- 
fort and rest in the thought that she is 
doin - this work for her dear little ones, 
and that they appreciate it, even if they 
do not always say so. 

I know one such mother. She works 
hard all day, but she makes it a habit 
to take an hour’s rest in the rocking 
chair every evening before preparing for 
the nig)t. And when she sits down, her 
little four-year-cld boy crawls upon her 
lap and, putting his little arms.around 
her neck,. he ,presses a .warm kiss upon 
her cheek and whispers.in her ear, “Me 
loves ’ou, mamma.” She holds this boy 
tightly to her and rocks back and forth 
with him for the full hour, and when 
she gets up she feels rested and revived. 
She has forgotten the worries of the 
day and is ready for a comfortable night. 
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‘A Kalamazoo Pate 


Direct to You’ 
~“And Gas Stoves Too” Cote. 


This B One Cent For 





is Big FREE Book | 


‘epay the on 
100 fully illustrated—gives wholesale prices—expilains our plan 
and our high Watemasse monte. Sold only direct to homes. Over 
140,000 satisfied customers in towns—some near you—to refer to. 
$100,000 bank bond rantee. Every Kalamazoo sent ae to use— 

ely finished and blacked—safe delivery guaranteed. We give you 


—30 Days’ Free Trial 
—360 Days’ Approval Test 
~ Freight Prepaid 


Thousands of farmers and city people everywhere ars our 
regular customers on this plan. You are absolutely protected and e 
in ordering a famous Kalamazoo from 


saf 
us for 
h Credit 
We trust responsible people—give you time, easy / 
payments. 
rite a postal for our book today—shows over 400 
styles and sizes, more than any ten stores can show 
you in stock—and you save 85 to€40 cash. No better / 
stoves or ranges than the Kalamazoo could be made— 
atany price. Prove it before we keep your money, 
All our cook Bean independent buyer. Send name for Free Cata~ 
Sg pe bedere Over Te Sorin moet sat. 
r a9 ? 

with eves shes Kalarnazoo Stove Company, Mfrs. intactory use. Most perfect 

beking easy. Kalamazoo, Michigan hard coal burner. 


Birthday Post Cards Free 


For only six cents in stamps I'll send you ten of the neatest, newest and prettiest Birthday and 
Greeting Cards youever saw. Besides these cards I’ll let you into my secret and explain fully 
to you how you can secure one of Meredith’s Surprise Boxes free. Better write me today be- 
fore it escapes your mind. Obey that impulse and send six cents in stamps to me today and 
you get the cards by return mail. E. T. MEREDITH, Lock Box 780, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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The 
stockman who raises the grain that he 
feeds, is to make his products as quickly 
and at as good a profit as possible. For 
hygienic reasons old and new corn shculd 
be mixed, or the new corn fed sparingly 
at the start to grass-pastured hogs, but 
the problem of feeding is one which each 
individual stockman works out for him- 
self. After being fed from four to six 
weeks on a good corn ration, the swine 
are ready to market before bitter weather 
sets in. 

If values would only hold to an aver- 
age, the last month of the year would be 
the most seasonable time to market stock. 
But not one year in the last decade has 
passed but values have been around the 
low point during the season between 
Thanksgiving and New Year's. This is 
simply the result of supply and demand. 
Small farmers have made it an almost 
invariable rule to have fat stock to sell 


the last few weeks of the year. With 
thousands doing the same thing in all 
parts of the country, no wonder the 


period from the Ist of November to the 
first week in January is looked upon as 
the height of the packing season. 

There is a way farmers can_ get 
around this glut, not feel the effects of 
the slump in prices, and still get their 
stock out of the feed lot. That is by be- 
coming packers themselves. This is more 
practical if they live near a fair-sized 
town 

Very little outlay is required. Nearly 
every farm has the necessary fixtures, as 
a majority of the farmers lay by their 
own meat. The pickle formula and 
length of smcking are optional matters, 
nearly every one having a slightly differ- 
ent method. As a general rule, I should 
say the farmer having twenty hogs to 
market in December, will require about 
five good barrels or three hogsheads for 
pickling. For slaughtering, any wagon 
shed, barn floor or shelter will answer. 
Kither a rope and pulley, a hog derrick 
or the old-fashioned four-armed tree, will 
do for hanging the hogs. Hot water for 
four or five hogs can be provided from 
the feed mixing room, the wash house or 
the outdoor ring and kettle. 

A man who has had some experience 
in country butchering can, with an as- 
sistant, easily dress five ordinary hogs in 
ten hours. From the time the carcass is 
hung on the hooks, the farmer must re- 
member-that to make the most profit he 
must not’ollow the usual farm methods 
employed, but, like the large packers, 
eater to the public taste. First, I cut 
the backbone out of the carcass just 
where it joins the ribs; then from each 
half trim off the hams and shoulders. 
From the sides remove the spare ribs 
and lay them aside to sell immediately. 
The parts are now divided as follows: 
The hams, bacon and shoulders, to be put 
down in salt. There are two strips of 
flitch, the backbone, the pig’s feet, the 
spare ribs and the head. From these will 
come the meat for sausage, the fat for 
lard and the trimmings for special sale. 
People are glad to give 20 cents for a 
set of pig’s feet, while spare ribs are a 
scarce afticle and are easily worth 35 
cents a side. After trimming the sweet- 
breads off the backbone, the latter, when 
eut into sections, sells at geven cents a 
pound. The cheeks and meat from the 
head make sausage, while the skull boiled 
is excellent for winter laying chickens. 

In making sausage, I cut the fat well 
out so it will not be greasy. Fat enough 
to fry is plenty. If possible, get three 
pounds of beef loin or flank to mix with 
every twenty-five pounds of pork to 
modify the taste. After running the 
meat through a sausage grinder, season 
with salt and pepper and moderate with 
sage or some other spices. Sausage equals 
*bont.a pound to the pint and if there 
is too much sausage for immediate sale, 


| Country Pork Packing For 


Chas. A. Umoselle, Atlantic Co., N. J. 
—S.- SS =L_SHaw=anw==SS=n 


first great consideration with the; put it in three and five gallcn stone jars 


}to empty a jar. 











and run about two inches of melted lard 
over it. This will keep it sweet all win- 
ter if maintained at an even temperature. 
It need be opened only as enough is sold 
After rendering the lard 
put into the stone jars and sell as the 
demand requires. Good country sausage 
brings readily 15 to 18 cents a pound. 
Lard about 14 to 16 cents a pound. I 
supply some of the best hotels with my 
lard and pork. 

After the hams and bacon have been 
smoked they will be ready for marketing 
about February. Last year country 
cured hams were worth from 16 to 18 
cents. Bacon 20 to 22, and shoulders 
12 to 14 cents. 

There is no comparison of the com- 
mercially-cured products of the large 
packers in the same class with the home 
cured meats, and when people once get 
the opportunity to buy country products 
they will always be patrons. Now as to 
financial results. Take the hog weighing 
at home 200 pounds on a basis of a 5- 
cent market, live weight, its value is $10. 
If fat, the hog loses about 20 per cent or 
40 pounds on the way to the market, 
leaving 160 pounds edible portion. 

Approximately, the dressing will be: 
Two hams, 30 pounds; ‘two shoulders. 


24 pounds; four strips of bacon, 28 
pounds: spare ribs, head, feet and back- 
bone, 35 pounds; leaving about 45 


pounds for sausage and lard. The meats 
to be smoked will increase about 10 per 
cent in weight in the pickle, but lose 
the same in smoking, so the selling 
weight is the same as the dressing weight. 
The following are very conservative 
prices for a country-dressed hog: 30 
pound ham at 14 cents. $4.20: 28 pounds 
bacon at 20 cents, $5.60: 24 pounds 
shoulders at 10 cents. $2.40; 45 pounds 
lard or sausage at 15 cents, $6.75: 35 
pounds spareribs, backbone, etc. at & 
cents, $2.80: soap fat. about 35 cents. 
Total, $22.10; cost of hog $12, profit 
$10.10. 

This is no mean profit on the small 
outlay. required and gives the farmer 
good: wages for time taken. After the 
trimmings are sold, if in no need of cash. 
he can hold his sausage until markets 
are favorable and his smoked meats until 
summer, when they will command a good 
price. 

Some stock raisers will say that the 
hog costs more than I have figured it at. 
Mine do not cost more than $12, when 
they dress 160 pounds, as we keep rec- 
ords of what each hog cost and how 
much profit we make from him... We 
keep books at Hillside Farm and we 
know just what is what. I think that the 
price this season will be much higher 
than it was last season as I went to our 
butcher shop a few days.ago and I had 
to pay 28 cents for sliced bacon and 18 
cents for hams. 

& + 
Cottage Cheese, 

Use skim-milk that is_ clean and of good 
flavor. Keep at 70 to 75 degrees temper- 
ature until well curdled. This can be 
best done by setting in a tub of water of 
proper temperature or in a room that 
does not vary during the night. Should 
eurd in two days. 

The curd is then cut or broken into 
uniform, large chunks. Raise tempera- 
ture gradually to 90 degrees and maintain 
it until the whey is clear. This takes 
less than an hour from the change of 
temperature. Draw off the whey and put | 534 
curd in clean muslin bags to drain. 

Salt at rate of one to one hundred by 
weight. Mix with ripened cream in the 
proportion of one ounce cream to one 
pound of cheese. Ready for use. 
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Read Successful Farming. 















































Ribbed Fleece Underwear 
VELLASTIC is highly 
elastic. That accounts 
for the comfort of its 
smooth easy fit. Its vel- 
vety fleece is gratefully 
warm. VELLASTIC gives 
better protection against 
the cold than many of the 
heavier underwears. 


It is wonderfully durable be- 
cause the peculiar weave of its 
ribbed fabric won't allow the inner 
fleece to wash out, knot or mat. 


For the Whole Family. 
VELLASTIC is made in separ- 


ate and union garments for 
Men, Women and Children 
at 0c and up. At your deal- 
ers. Look forthe Bodygard 
shield, It is your safeguard. 
Write for Bodygard Under- 
wear Book No.9, 


UTICA KNITTING CO., UTICA, N. Y. 


Makers of Bodygard Underwears—including 
Lambsdown, Twolayr and Springtex. 


A Soe 
RCENTS 200% FEORT 


Handy, Automatic 

HAME FASTENER 
Do away with old hame strap. 
Horse owners and teamsters 
wild about them. Fasten 
| with gloveson. Outwear the harness, Money back if 
not satisfactory. Write today for confidential terms to agente. 
F. Thomas Mfg. Co., 871 Wayne 8t., Dayton, Ohie 


LEARN WIRELESS & R. R. TELEGRAPHY 


Shortage of fully 10,000 operators on account 
of 8-hour law and extensive “WIRELESS” 
developments. We operate under the direct 
supervision of Telegraph Officials and positive- 
ly place all students, when qualified. Write 
for catalog. 

NATIONAL TELEGRAPH INST., 


Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Memphis, Davenport, lowa, 
Columbia, 8. C. Po ortiand, Ore. 


SHORTHAND 


teach the Weston Prac- 
in LA lessons or refund 
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ice, easy terms. n free, 

Institute, bea 90 7 Calambas, 0. 
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7. “y CARPENTER, PRES,, MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 
Formerly Pres, Mo. Auctioneers Assn. TRENTON, MO 


SONG WRITERS-COMPOSERS 


Known Everywhe 
.. 153 West 37th St., ®. ’. 
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Ways with Pork. 

Fried Bacon.—Cut bacon 1-3 inch 
thick avd remove rind. Heat frying 

n very hot. then place the cold bacon 
in hot pan and fry until it is crisp and 
well browned. Remove from pan, drain 
off the fat and serve on a hot platter. 

Pork Tenderloins with Sweet Potatoes. 
—Wipe tenderloins, put in a dripping 
pan, and brown quickly in a hot oven. 
Then sprinkle with salt, pepper and pow- 
dered sage and bake 45 minutes, basting 
every 15 minutes. Sweet Potatoes.— 
Pare 6 potatoes and parboil 10 minutes. 
Drain. Put in pan with meat, and cook 
until soft, basting when basting meat. 

Fried Salt Pork with Codfish.—Cut 
fat salt pork in % inch slices, cut gashes 
1-3 inch apart in slices, nearly to rind. 
Try out in a het frying pan until brown 
and crisp (same as bacon). Serve 
around strips of codfish which have been 
soaked in a pan of warm water and al- 
lowed to stand on back of range until 
soft. Serve with boiled potatoes and 
beets. White Sauce added to the codfish 
improves the dish. White Sauce.—2 ta- 
blespoons butter, 2 tablespoons flour, %4 
teaspoon salt. 1-8 teaspoon pepper, cup 
milk. Mix dry ingredients. Melt butter 
and add dry ingredients all at once, stir 
until smooth, then add milk gradually 
and let cook until a smooth even sauce 
is obtained. 

Baked Pork Chops and Dressing.— 
Wipe chops, put in hot pan and sear 
well on both sides. Season with salt and 
pepper. Place in a baking dish, then 
place a large spoonful of dressing on each 
chop. Cover bottom of pan with water 
and bake in oven until done, basting 
about every 10 minutes. Sage Dressing. 
—1 cup stale bread crumbs, 4 cup 
melted butter, 144 teaspoon salt, 4 tea- 
spoon pepper, 1-2 tablespoon. sage (pow- 
dered), 1-4 cup boiling water. Moisten 
butter, crumbs, sage, salt and pepper 
with the boiling water and then mix to- 
gether thoroughly. 

Corn Chowder.—1 can corn, 4 cups po- 
tatoes cut in 4% inch slices, 1% inch 
cube fat salt pork, 1 sliced onion, 8 com- 
mon crackers, 3 tablespoons butter,’ salt 
find pepper. Cut pork in small pieces 
and try out. Add onion and cook 5 min- 
utes, stirring often that onion may not 
burn. Strain fat into a stew pan. Par- 
boil potatoes 5 minutes in boiling water 
to cover. Drain and add potatoes to 
fat. Then add 2 cups boiling water, 
cook until. potatoes are soft, add corn 
and milk, then heat to boiling point. Sea- 
son with salt and pepper, add butter, and 
crackers split and soaked in enough cold 
milk to moisten. Remove crackers, turn 
chowder into a tureen and put crackers 
on top. 

Roast Pork and Apples.—Wipe pork, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, place on 
a rack in a dripping pan and dredge 
meat and bottom of pan with flour. Bake 
in a moderate oven 3 or 4 hours, basting 
every 15 minutes with fat in the pan. 
Apples.—Core 6 nice apples of uniform 
size; place in bottom of pan the last 30 
minutes, basting with the fat in the pan. 
Potatoes.—Pare 6 medium, uniform sized 
potatoes and place around roast the last 
45 minutes basting same as apples. 

Crisp Salt Pork.—Cut pork in 1-3 inch 
pieces. Place in hot frying pan and fry 
until nearly crisp. Remove from pan. 
Dip in beaten egg, then in cornmeal then 
place in fat and cook until a golden 
brown. 

NoTE.—The above were discussed by 
the ladies of the Breakfast Bacon Special. 
I wish you could have their whole talk 
on balanced rations in the home.—Zditor. 
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House Hints, 

For bed bugs try the following lotion: 
1 pint spirits turpentine, 1 ounce cor- 
rosive sublimate, 1 pint kerosene oil. 

Vinegar bottles and cruets may be 
cleaned by putting into them finely 
crushed egg shells and a little water. 
Shake well. 

To prevent lamp wicks from smoking 
soak in vinegar and dry thoroughly. 

Sprinkle red pepper around in the 
pantry to get rid of ants.—Anna Belle 
Cow, Wise Co., Teras. 









Meat and 
Food Chopper 


The only true Meat Chop- 
per—the only chopper that 
has a sharp, four-bladed 
steel knife and perforated 
stecl plate that actually cuts 
meat, fish, vegetables, fruits, 
bread, etc, withoutcrushing 
or mangling. 

The “ENTERPRISE” is 
the strongest chopper made 
—hasthefewest parts—isthe 
simplest in construction. 
Easily cleaned. Cannotrust, 


For Sale at Hardware 
and General Stores 
Everywhere. 

No. 5, Small Family Size 
Chopper, $1.75. No. Jo Large 
Family size Chopper, price, 
$2.50. 

“ ENTERPRISE” Meat 


and Food Choppers are 
made in 45 sizes and styles 


for Hand, Steam and Elec- ° 


tric Power. We also make 
cheaper Food Choppers, but 


recommend the above, //-' 


lustrated catalogue FREE, 


Ne. 10 
Paice $2.50 
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receipes as well as numerous kitchen 





ENTERPRISE 


Sausage 
Stuffer and 
Lard Press 


The quickest way. the 
easiest way, the cheapest 
way to make the best sau- 
Sage and lard is to use the 
“ENTERPRISE” Sausage 
Stuffer and Lard Press— 
two machinesinone. It is 
an absolute necessity at 
butchering time. 


It is strongly made and 
every part does its work 
without a hitch. Plate fits 
= and cylinder is 

red absolutely true. Pres- 
sure will not cause meat to 
rise above plate, The pat- 
ent corrugated spout pre- 
vénts air entering the cas- 
ing, thus assuring perfect 
filling and preservation of 
Sausage. 

Can be changed into a 
Lard orFruit Pressinajiffy. 
Seld by Hardware Dealers 

and General Stores 
everywhere. 

Write for catalogue. 














Bone, Shell 
and Corn Mill 


A necessity to farmers, 
poultrymen and all who 
keep poultry. A splendid 
general, all-round mill. 
Grinds poultry feed and 
makes bone meal fertilizer. 


Grinds dry bones, oyster 
and other shells, corn, etc., 
Pays for itself in a short 
— Size shown in illus- 
ration (No, 750, Price $8.50 
weight & Ibs.) grinds i 
bushels corn per hotr. 


Look for the name 
“ ENTERPRISE" on the 


machine you buy. 


We also make other 
household specialties —all 
bearing the famous name 
rk PRISE” — Coffee 
Mills, Rasins Seeders; Food 
Choppers; Fruit, Wine and 
Jelly Presses; Cherry Ston- 
ers; Cold Handle Sad Irons, 
etc., etc, 


Ask for them at Hardware 
and General Stores. 


Illustrated catalogue on 
request, 





Housekeeper” is a valuable book contatn 200 selected 
eroui helps. Sent anywhere Sor Jour cents tn stamps. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF nee 29 Philadelphia, Pa. 





12 GAUGE 
Repeati 

Field 
Shotgan 
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nearly 95 per cent pure water. 





CONCENTRATED OYSTERS 


—enable people, in all parts of the country, to enjoy OYSTER STEWV as fresh, pure and 
wholesome as residents of cities who live near the Oyster beds of Chesapeake Bay. Oysters are 
By our new process this water is removed, leaving all the strength and 
flavor. Thisis reduced to a dry powder, placed in sealed bottles and will keep for years. One ounce will 
make more and better oyster stew than a pint of bulk oystéfé. ' When once used will sell without solicitation. 
We guarantee i: absolutely pure under the PnP Foon Law. We have a large country trade 
where oysters were seldom used before. @,We want a relia 

work up and regularly supply the trade in each comme 
references need apply fot a position. Good pay and steady work all the year to the right per- 
son. Write for particulars about this new economical food product. 


Enclose 30 cents and we will send two sample bottles of the oyster pow- 
der, which will make three quarts of the richest hind of aqutty stew. 


Columbian Concentrated Food Co., Washington, D.C. 
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About the best thing that could happen to the Amer- 
ican Farmer today would be to get a broad, clear idea 
of the real bigness and sweep of his own work. If 
he had a sound and accurate understanding of his own 
economic stature and situation, of just how tall and 
strong he is and of just where he stands in the great 
game of modern industrial life, and if he had a clear 
realization of his relations to city dwellers and of 
the city dwellers’ relations to himself, he would make 
several moves immensely to his own advantage. 

Of course some farmers who are thoughtful and 
progressive do have this understanding of their own 
economic power and importance but not enough of 
them to be effective. What is needed is that the whole 
fraternity of farmers should come into a clear and 
fair understanding of the power and the functions of 
the farmer and of where he stands with relation to 
“the other fellow’’—the man whom he feeds in the 
town, 

When this realization of what the farmer’s job 
means with relation to those who live in the centers 
of population becomes general among farmers of all 
classes and all states, then things will begin to move 
in a way that will bring the farmer his just dues, his 
fair and rightful share of the returns for his products 
to an extent that does not obtain today. 

I was raised among farmers, and as a railroad man 
I do business with farmers; therefore, this subject of 
the economic power and importance of the farmer is 
to me the livest, the most vital topic that is today en- 
gaging the attention of practical men who are dealing 
with the big, hard, practical problems of modern in- 
dustrial life. And because it interests me intensely, 
I have studied it with enthusiasm, persistence, and 
considerable diligence—not always being content to 
take the conclusions of others or even the facts which 
others have brought to light. The original researches 
which I have made have invariably served to deepen 
my conviction that the farmer will come into his own 
only by getting a good level perspective on himself, on 
his own particular work and on his relations with the 
balance of the world. He must get his own measures, 
then take thé measure of those engaged in other busi- 
ness, and finally draw his comparisons so soundly as 
to show himself where the present adjustment of the 
relations between the two are unfair to either or to 
both. 

For a long time there was a tradition among the 
men managing the railroads of this country that they 
must deal with the farmers through the politicians; 
that they must get their ideas of the attitude of the 
farmers, through the politicians, and that, in turn, 
the farmers must get their ideas of the attitude of the 
railroads also through the same source, the politi- 
cians. This was a mistake. In the long run, the only 
ones who got the best of this go-between practice were 
the politicians. The railroads and the farmers both 
got the worst of it, because they were, through this 
mistaken method, kept apart and were prevented from 
understanding each other in a simple, direct and 
straight-forward way. What was the result? They 
lost years of valuable time in failing to arrive at an 
understanding of each other’s attitude, purposes and 
limitations. All this is now changed. Today the 
broad and progressive railroad man in a position of 
authority takes his message straight to the people and 
does+his talking face to.face. There is hardly a big 
gathering of farmers, or any othér important class of 
shippers, in this country today that is not addressed 
by a railroad man over whose line they do business. 
And in this connection it j@ well to remember that 
forty per cent of the freight traffic of the western 
roads is in hauling the stuff which the farmers grow 
from the soil, and the merchandise machinery used on 
the farm. 

Speaking for myself, I can say that this direct and 
hand-to-hand contact with the farmer in conventions 
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of various kinds is the most valuable and the most 
informing of all the meetings which [ have in my offi- 
cial capacity as a railroad man. This kind of a con- 
tact gives the responsible head of a railroad the 
chance to take his own first-hand measure of the farm- 
er and of his attitude, his needs, and his opinion of 
the situation in particular and in geeral. Without this 
direct meeting with farmers I could never have gained 
the same knowledge of the farmer jand his require- 
ments. Probably the farmers who have attended meet- 
ings of this character and talked face-to-face with the 
responsible heads of railroad systems will also frank- 
ly confess to feeling that they have, a better under- 
standing of the attitude of the railroad and of its abil- 
ity or disability to do what the farmer wants than 
they could possibly have gained by the old method of 
listening to the politician. I place so much empha- 
sis on the importance of the farmer understanding his 
own importance and the importance of his business be- 
cause it is manifestly impossible, in’ one brief article 
to more than hint at the elements which go to make 
the farmer the most important factor in our new in- 
dustrialism. It would take a dozen articles to do this 
with any degree of completeness. But the secret of 
the whole matter to the farmer is: Find out how de- 
pendent the city-dweller is upon the results of your 
toil and how the millions of men, women and children, 
crowded together in the cities of this country must 
look to you three times a day for their table supplies. 

But what is the farmer’s job? First, feeding him- 
self and his own dependents and then feeding all the 
rest of the world. It is a big contract—bigger than 
anybody, excepting the close students. of our new in- 
dustrial conditions, realize. 

As. nearly as it can be estimated from official fig- 
ures there are 6,290,000 farms in the United States, 
and the farm family averages four and one-half per. 
sons the country over. The population of the United 
States is approximately ninety.two -millions. This 
means that the 6,200,000 farms of the country must 
feed the ninety-two millions. But carry the compari- 
son still further. Figuring the average size of a family 
in the United States at four and a half persons, the 
number of those engaged in farming is twenty-eight 
millions, leaving the immense total of sixty-four mil- 
lions which the 6,200,000 farms must feed in addition 
to the farmer’s home folks. In other words, in addition 
to raising food for his own family, the farmer must 
produce enough surplus to feed 14,222,000 families in 
this country who are not in any way engaged in raising 
their own food. Approximately each farmer must, in 
addition to his own family, feed two and one-half other 
families. 

These figures alone ought to be enough to give any 
farmer a better understanding of his own economic 
importance to the nation and of the fact that if he 
doesn’t do his work the rest of the world must run on 
short rations. But the practical side of the realization 
to be gained from these figures is not a mere feeling of 
self-satisfaction on the part of tle farmer, for that is 
comparatively unimportant, unless it carries him 
further and moves him to raise thé question as to 
whether he is being compensated under the new in- 
dustrialism, according to his importance and his de- 
serts. That is the vital thing. That is what will count 
in practical results. 

In many ways and repeate lmost daily—the 
farmer has the assurance from the political orator that 
the whole fabric of business rests upon the foundation 
of what he produces from his land, but never a prac- 
tical suggestion as to a way by which the farmer can 
take advantage of his towering strength to benefil: him- 
self and his family. This may mean much or little to 
the individual farmer, according to his alertness and 
his ability to analyze the statement or reduce it to 
more definite proportions. It has often occurred to me 
that if the farmers of this cowntry could actually see 
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the activities which follow the promulgation 
of a general crup report forecast, their 
importance to the rest of the world 
would be brought home to them with a 
vividness of realization possible under no 
other circumstances. 

What would they see if this should 
happen? First, in the office of every 
railroad in the country they would look 
upon a force of the keenest men ayail- 
able preparing statements and engaged 
in digesting the figures of that report 
for the managers to base their recom- 
mendations upon for the expenditures 
to be made for locomctives, cars, etc., 
for operation, for materials of every sort, 
and for men to move the crops. If they 
tock a look into the banks of the country, 
they would get a glimpse of the heads of 
metropolitan institutions working over the 
figures furnished them by the smaller 
banks scattered throughout the farming 
country—all concentrated on the one 
prcblem of arranging for the funds with 
which to move the farmers’ crops. 

Again, if under this vision the farm- 
ers could see what is taking place during 
crop report time in the head offices of 
the great manufactories of every kind, 
they would there find that the crop report 
is , the keynote to the activities 
and expenditures of the manufacturer. 
Once more, a look-in upon the jobber 
and the wholesale merchant in every 





line would reveal the same _ situation. 
The best minds in the business world 
centered upon the one crucial problem, 
of adjusting purchases and expenditures 
to the pace set by the farmer and his 
creps. Everywhere, in every line of in- 
dustry, commerce and trade, this same 
process goes on every spring as crops 
come on. The traffic and trade of the 
world gauges its activities upon the the 
crops which the farmer is getting from 
his fields. These busy men do not think 
much about what price the farmer will 
get for bis products. To find the best 
business method of marketing and get- 
ting more for what he has to sell is 
fer the farmer to work out for himself. 

There is just one other point which the 
farmer should scrutinize with greatest 
care and that is the question: “Am I 
getting my share of the returns from the 
crops which I produce for feeding the 
world?” 

If I were answering for the farmer, I 
would answer “No.” I have made many 
investigaticns to get at the truth in this 
matter. For instance, very lately I had 
an investigator spend more than a week 
visiting dealers in New York to find out 
the difference between what the farmer 
receives for potatoes and what the small 
consumer ordinarily pays for them. Here 
was the result: The small buyer or 





ultimate consumer, getting his supply in 


small quantities, paid $3.20 a bushel. 
Fcr the same bushel the farmer received 
55 cents. Any mah can see that the 
oe ga did not get his share of this 
eal. 

Recently in a talk to a large gather- 
ing of farmers, I inted out the fact 
that the trucker in Florida received $2.25 
for a bushel of beans, for which the 
New York consumer paid $6.40.  In- 
cidentally the railroad received 50 cents 
for the 800 mile haul. The dealers got 
57 per cent of what the Consumer paid, 
and the railroad 8 per cént, leaving 35 
per cent for the grower.’ I also found 
that the average profit taken by the 
dealers in handling eggs shipped from 
Arkansas was 43 per cent of what was 
paid by the consumer, and on these eggs 
the transportation charge for carrying 
them 1300 miles to market was only 
2c a dozen, including breakage, which 
statisticians say average 10 per cent. 

These illustrations might be continued 
almost indefinitely, but a multiplication 
of them would only point to the one 
fact that the weak point of the farmer 
in general is a lack of understanding 
of the part of his business which is 
handled by others, by the men in the 
cities. While it is undoubtedly possible 
for the average farmer greatly to im- 
prove his crop-producing methods, it is 

Continued on Page 73 



































Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 and $250 
Other styles, $75, $100, $150 


with the dealer if desired. 


the people a greater love for music. 
proper appreciation of the world’s best music. 
And if you will only do yourself the justice to hear the Victor it will at once be apparent to you just why it 
has accomplished such great things in the realm of music. ? 
Don’t put it off! Go today to'the nearest Victor dealer and he will gladly play any Victor music you want to © ' 
hear. Hearing places you under no obligation to buy, but if you should want to buy easy terms cau be arranged 


“His Masters Voice. 


ee 1S. PAT. OFF 


This intensely human picture, the Victor trademark, stands for all that is best 
in music—for the greatest musical instrument the world has ever known. 

It brings to you, no matter where you live, the very best music of every kind, sung and played 
in the very best way by the very best artists. 


“His Master’s Voice’’ has helped to make grand opera popular. It has created in the hearts of 
It has not only entertained them, but educated them to a 


Ask him for copies of the handsome Victor catalogs, or write to us for them—use the cogpdn. These 
catalogs show and tell about the different styles of the Victor, give a complete list of the more than 3000 
‘Victor Records, and contain pictures of the famous singers and musicians who make records for the Victor. + 
New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. } 


Victor Talking Machine Co.,22d,aad Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., }.ontreal, Canadian Distributors. ; 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


And be sure to hear the 


Victor-Victrola 


Other styles, 
$10 to $100 





Victor Double-faced Records 
are of the same high quality as 
Victor Single-faced Records. 
The only difference: is in the 
price. Buy double-faced if the 
combination suits you. 
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Our Pattern Department 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING will supply its readers with 
perfect fitting seam aliowing patterns from exclusive 
Paris designs—at the uniform price of ten cents each. 
For ladies upper garments give bust measure, for skirt 
and under garments waist measure. For misses and 
ehildren give ageandsize. All patternsare guaranteed 
a perfect figure. 










































‘\Me. $189—Ladies’ Waist with front yoke, 6 sizes, 
42. 














Me. 5140—Chiidren's dress with high or Dutch neck, 
S$ sizes, 3-11 years, 

Me, 6131—Boy's Russian suit, 3 sizes, 2-4-6 years. 

Ne. 6153—Ladies” S0inch length double-breasted 
coat, 6 sizes, 32-42. 

No. 5147—Ladies’ five-gored skirt, 5 sizes, 22-30. 

No. 5156—Misses’ and smal! women’s double-breasted 
coat, 3 sizes, 14-16-18 y ears. 

No. 5154—Ladies’ dressing sack, 7 sizes, 32-44. 

No. §144—Girl's dress, closed at front, 4sizes, 6-12 yrs. 

Ne. 5146—Misses and small women’s dress, 8 sizes, 
14-16-18 years. 

No. 5141—Ladies’ six-gored skirt, 6 sizes, 22-52. 

Mo. 5146—Child’s Freneh dress, 4 sizes, 2-8 years. 

No. 5166—Ladies’ tucked shirt-waist, 6 sizes, 32-42. 

Neo. 5130—Chiid's one- piace apron. 5 sizes. 2-10. 

Ne. 5160—Ladiee' apron with bib. One size, 
. 5143—Ladies’ yoke skirt, 5 sizes, 22-30. 

No, 5166—Uirl's dress with front.yoke and closed at 
peck, 4 cizes, 6-12. 


Self Transferable Embroidery Patterns 

Me, 10335—The edge of the flowe-s and leaves of this 
shirtwaist should be worked solid. 
a: ee aae of two alphabets in Old 

lish. 

Ne. 10166—A combjnatiop 6f wreaths and bow-knots, 
1 Mee 10332—Theee sprays are suitable for any smal) 

or 


; No. 10315—This Jow would be very pretty if the 


Motifs were worked in green and copper colors. 
Me, 10311—This towel border can be worked in solid 
om bretdery lines in outline. s 
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No. 10,166 


No. 10311 
NOTICE 


Hand embroidered garments are always good because 
the wearer knows they are hand made, and, in these 
days they stand for so much more than the cheaply put 
up garments purchased in the stores. For that reason 
the fancy work craze is here to stay and as popu- 
larity each year. This month's fancy work department 
shows some excellent designs for summer wearing a 
parel,including the Dutch Collar which isso much in 
vogue at this time, as well as several designs for house- 
hold linen, Any es in this department can be 
transferred frour 8 to 10 times and they will be fer- 
warded to your address, postpaid for 10 cents. 


Our Fall and Winter 1910-11 Catalog is now : 
for mai and will be sent toany a —— 
‘of 10 cents | 


ge ag ope 
. It’s wi many times the price. Address SUC- 
CESSFUL PARMING, Moines, Iowa. 





Nothing succeeds like a day dream— 
unless it is the operations of a goldbrick 
syndicate. ; 













Fast Brown that is Fast 
Brown calico dress-goods 


are perfectly practical for 
ondveanes if you use 






Simpson- 
Eddystone 


Fast Hazel Brown Prints 


—fast to soap, light and 
perspiration. Because of 
their superior quality of 
cloth and color, and their 
many beautiful designs, 
Simpson - Eddystone 
Prints have been the stan- 
dard for over 65 years. 


Show this advertisement to your deal- 
i er when you order, and don’t accept 
im substitutes. If not in your dealer's 
im stock write us his name and address. 
im We'll help him supply you. 


The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr, 










































Advance Issue of 
Ghe Coca-Cola Girt 
» Calendar for 1918 
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this — a : 
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on receipt of 2c 


And just remember—when- 
ever you see a beautiful girl 
wewhenever you see an 
arrow, think of 
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thorn | Wanted—ticn reporter 
on . All orspare ‘ime. Noex 
Wanted — ica 850 to 8300 per month. to 
sejl.. Send stamp for particulars. SALE A 
Association Building, indianapolis, Indian 
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The writer believes there is a great 
future before the country church. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s commission on Country 
Life declares rightly that the country 
chureh in some respects enjoys special 
advantages. 

The country chureh of the great 
future, however, is not the narrow one 
which conceives of religion as something 
apart from a man’s daily life, but as 
the spirit with which he does everything. 


Conceived of in this way the country 
chureh takes an interest in everything 
that concerns the neighborhood. It is 


deeply interested in the farmer’s material 
prosperity. It cannot prosper if its 
parishioners do not prosper, no intelli- 
gént men will continue in a losing busi- 
négs: therefore the country church will 
foster scientific agriculture, will en- 
courage its young men to make use of 
agricultural colleges, bulletins, journals, 
and find ways to commend and co-operate 
with farmers institutes, etc. 

In like manner the church has to do 
with the social life of its people. That 
it is not good for man to be alone is 
one of the fundamental facts in man’s 
nature, and a country church makes 
a, splendid social center; democratic, un- 
selfish, pure, enjoyable; it is all of these 
if it is truly Christian. What would 
the’ children do without its Sunday 
School associations, its annual celebra- 
tion of Christmas, Children’s Day, and 
its picnics. And the young people with- 
out its meetings for work and worship, 
and, those of middle life and the old folks, 
how they linger after meeting to hand- 
shake and to pass the compliments of 
the day. 

The country church is to foster this 
sociability in every way. It is part of 
its, mission to feed this hunger for human 
fellowship as well as for the Divine. It 
is, part of the church's mission, not only 
to make social gatherings and watch over 
them, but the church would be wise to 
provide games and recreation for its boys 
and girls; not only that the church 
should do these things officially but it 
should be the policy of the pastor and 
members to encourage the people of the 
community to provide those games which 
are so attractive to the young people and 
which may be made so helpful morally. 

In short, the country church should 
be a community center where everything 
esséntial to the highest and most en- 
joyable life is encouraged and admin- 
istered in the spirit of the gospel. Such 
a church is mightily needed, and such a 
church would be not only attractive but 
a great success. . 

The above ideas we have been en- 
déavoring to put in practice in the old 
Indiana church near Vincennes. This 
oldest Protestant church in Indiana, the 
church in which Wm. Henry Harrison, 

territorial governor, worshiped, is 
a*purely country church. There is no 
dvelling near the church but the manse. 
We have other churches around us— 
one three miles northeast and another 
thtee miles scuthwest—and yet we have 
a Sunday School of 225, and 150 church 
niembers enrolled, a Woman’s Missionary 
Sbeiety, an Aid Society, a young people’s 
sdeiety and teachers training class, and 
i€ is our-ambition in the near. future to 
promote the organization of a boy's base 
ball club and to provide a nursery to 
care for the babies and young children of 
the congregation that their mothers may 
have an opportunity to worship unhinder- 
ed. Now I want to mention three 
things that have helped to rejuvenate 
this old church. 
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As Told By Country Pastors. 


An Old Country Church Rejuvenated 
By Rev. Henry M. Rogers, a Country Pastor of Indiana. 
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First: The annual all day congre- 
gational meeting. Of course an annuai 
church meeting, when the officers and 2 
few adults get together for a few per- 
functory reports, is nothing new, but this 
kind. of meeting is something new anc 
wonderfully helpful and inspiring. The 
first object is to get not only every mem- 
ber there but everybody in the commun- 
ity there. This explains two features 
of the meeting, the big dinner and the 
entertainment in the afternoon. The 
morning session is devoted to business. 
Reports are made by each department of 
the church. For: example, the secretary 
of the Sunday School gives an accurate 
and as interesting report as possible of 
the past year, enrollment, average atten- 
dance, offerings, comparisons with other 
years, etc. This is followed by a paper 
by the superintendent, outlining his plans 
for the coming year inviting the co- 
operation of teachers and parents, who 
of course are all there to hear it. And 
so with all the other societies of the 
church. The treasurer makes his report 
for the past year and the deacons report 
that the budget for the coming year is all 
subscribed, the pastor gives a summary 
of all the werk, needed business is at- 
tended to, any matter for the good of the 
church talked up, and the roll is called. 
Then a bountiful dinner. After an 
entertainment of vocal and instrumental 
music and recitations, comic and grave, 
by our own young people. The result 
of these meetings are most inspiring and 
helpful, making themselves felt through- 
out the year. 

Second: Another thing in the _ re- 
juvenation of our church has been the 
unremitting efforts of the officers and 
members for the beautifying of the church 
grounds and buildings. The - grounds 
about the church are six or seven acres. 
Four years ago the church building, the 
cemetery and grounds were in a very 
bad condition. The church building was 
over 60 years old, the ceiling was very 
low, bricks were wanting about the front 
door and at three of the corners. The 
most of the grounds were covered with 


trees with an undergrowth of bushes 
and briars so that the church could 
hardly be seen from the ; road. The 


cemetery especially was unsightly; the 
fence of barbed wire »was fallen down, 
the graves in many places were sunken 
in and covered with briars and weeds. 

It was determined to right all this. 
In season and out of season jit was im- 
pressed upon the people that the church 
ought to be an objéct lesson to. the .com- 
munity in neatness and l|-eauty, and that 
the condition. of the church ~property 
proclaimed to eyery passerby, the - esti- 
mation in which God’s capise was held. 

A day was appointed to hegin cleaning 
up the grounds, trimming up the trees, 
grubbing up the briars and undergrowth. 
filling up'the sunken graves, ete. All 
that the people needed was ‘a call to the 
work. For several days in latge num- 
bers for three years the members have 
persevered in this work until the’ grounds 
have become beautiful. The old church 
has disappeared and in its stead'a new 
up-to-date church stands, with art win- 
dows, furnace, acetylene lights and a 
silver toned bell, all paid for. 

Third: I have hardly space to tell 
you of the third thing that has. greatly 
benefitted our church and community, 
and that is our cooperation with the 
farmers’ institute and so making the 
latter a- decided success. The Palmyra 
Township. Farmers’ Institute had been 
conducted for several years with such 
poor success that the state authorities 

Continued on page 75 
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BEACH JACKET 


Ts as warm as an over- 
coat, cheap as a sweater, 
washes and wears like 
iron. While playing or 
working in wind or cold 
you will always be com- 
fortable with a Beach 


Jacket. 

It is made of a specially knit 
woolen cloth of bandsome 
dark blue with gray stripes, is 
reinforced with specially pre- 
pared cold-proof lining, has 

, strongest button fasteners, is 
7 braid-bound to prevent wear- 
Pr 1 ce $3 A 25 ing. Youcan wear it over your 
vest and under your coat, or 

in place of an overcoat. 

It is fnrnished without sleeves at $2.00; a coat withi- 
out collar, $3.25; a coat with collar, $3.60, 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we will ship prepaid 
upon receiptof price. Address Dept. A, for our catalog 


W. W. BROWN, P. 0. Box 84, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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DANDY POCKET KNIFE 


GIVEN 
AWAY 





We will give you a fine pocket knife, blades made 
of razor steel, handle of indestructible composi- 
tion, and evcry other part of first class material, 
for selling 18 packages of our high grade needles 
at 10c’ per package. Order 18 packages, when sold 
send us $1.80 and we will positively send you the 
knife without delay. We guarantee satisfaction. 


Enterprise Supply House, 2030 Bradley Place, Chicago 





arning common kero 6 
LAMP generates gas that gives more bril- 


everywhere. Needed 


liant than city gacoline or electricity. 
8i odor) safe durable, 
See rien, & KEBIQ MONEY 
Is revolutionizing lighting 


home. 








CHRISTMAS POST CARDS FREE 


I have just ey five million Christmas Post Cards, 
the very latest 1911 designs, Christmas Bells, Crosses, 
Santa Clauses, Holly, Wreaths, Scenes, Stockings, Chim- 
neys, Littie Boys and Girls, Mottos, Greetings, etc. All 
kinds of Christmas designs mostartistically reproducep 
in their natural colors and in the most pleasing way 

ible on the finest coated card . Only send me 
and wrapping andI will 
send you a set of the 10 beautiful Christmas seuveniz 
postcards. Write me soon so there will be no delay in 
getting your cards te you. 


. . io] 
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An education to be worth much must 
give us the ability to meet wisely and 
deal efficiently with the real problems of 
our lives. Also, we can only learn new 
things through their relation to the ex- 
periences we have had and we understand 
best those things with which we have had 
actual. experience. So, in the country 
school we must make all that we teach 
relate very closely and very vitally to 
the life work of the farm. 
One evening a fourteen 
came in just as his father 


year old boy 
was getting 





Page County Schools Teach Practical Things— These 
Boys are off to a Corn Contest with Their Corn 
out his scale tickets to figure up the corn 

he had sold that day. 

“Here, Frank,” the father said. “Just 
figure. up these corn tickets for me and 
see what 1 should get at sixty-eight and 
a half cents a bushel.” 

“Sure I will,” Frank answered. But, 
he coudn’t. He became hopelessly tangled. 
What did it mean anyway? He hadn’t 
seen anything like that in the books at 
vc ool. 

‘If it were oranges instead of corn, I 
coubl work it, father. It’s always oranges 
in these problems in the book. But 
tcacher says I’m real good on longitude 
and time, compound proportion and cube 
root,” ‘the boy urged hurriedly to cover 
up his:confusion over his failure with the 
scale tickets. 

The father didn’t say much but that 
night after supper he thought he would 
try a- little more. 

“See here, my boy. do you think we can 
afford’ to put up a new feeding shed? 
Ilelp me figure out the lumber bill, won't 
you?” 

In dismay the boy looked at the figures. 


“Do you multiply,or divide? I had a 
problem like this today in the book. 
‘What is the lateral surface of a quad- 


rangular pyramid whose base is fifteen 
feet square, and whose slant height is 
eighteen feet?’ but I never had any about 
feeding sheds.” 

“What is the matter with that school, 
anyway?” the practical, sensible farmer 
thought to himself. “I'm paying taxes to 
support it and my boy gets good grades 
and is. pretty near through his arithmetic 
and yet he can’t figure out any of the 
problems around here. Of ccurse, I reck- 
on he van do right hard problems about 
oranges and quadrangular pyramids, but 
we don’t raise many of them on our farm. 
Why on earth can’t they teach him the 
things he is going to use? Can’t see but 
what it would be worth a good deal more 
to him. Guess I’'H go down to school 
and oe what's the matter.” 

36, he did something that he hadn’t 
PR "for yeare because he was really in- 
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i Lhe Best Education for the Country, 
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County Superintendent Page County, lowa 
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terested in that boy of his and wanted | 
him to get an education that would help | 
him to work out all the problems on the} 
old farm better than he had done. He} 
went down to that school house at the 
















value possible for 







cross roads.. Miss Smith greeted him very | your money. 

pleasantly. She was a high school grad- | Sr Ge TEE 

uate from the’ nearby town trying her| > “Ne ay 2 Hi f 

hand at teaching for the first time. He} cmen of twaveling 

watched the work thoughtfully and at re- | men, 

cess said | High Rock Fleece- 
“Miss Smith, what are you teaching! Lined Underwear 





my boy in arithmetic? I tried him on 
some simple problems that came up at) 
home yesterday—just figuring up some | 
loads of corn and the lumber for a feed-| 
ing shed and he couldn’t do a thing with | 
them. I'd. like to know whether he is | 
just naturally stupid or what is the mat-| 
ter?” 

“Corn and feeding sheds,” Miss Smith 
said in wonder. “Why, there isn’t any- 
thing like that in the arithmetic book we 
use. Frank is just real bright in arith- 
metic but, ,of course, well, here is his 
book, you can see how far he is. 

Sure enough, he was working on page 
409 and there on his slate neatly worked 
out was problem 4, as follows: 

“What is the weight of a marble pyra- 
mid whose base is four feet square and 
whose altitude is eight feet, if a cubic 
foot of marble weighs 171 pounds?” 

The book had been made for the town 
and not for the country. Not until the} 
farmer decides to retire does he need to} 
think ‘about the weight of his tombstone | 
and, even then, such calculations might | 
be dispensed with. 

Here-~is the other side of the picture. 


oflese the cosets epping 











































































50 cents a Garment 


Ask your dealer to show you 
Duo-Lastic Interlock Rib 


the modern underwear made on the patented Inter- 

lock Stitch pon oo Very light weight but very 

warm and comfortable 

Union Suits $2. Twe Piece Suits $1 a Garment. 

Write for our free book ‘The Underwear For You" 
met ROCK KNITTING COMPANY 

Dept Philmont, N. Y. 















DON'T PAY TWO PRICES — 


usFOR STOVES AND RANGES 
; You Save sar Youberund on 


m00sier 
Heaters and 
Ranges 








Smith came home that night genuinely Why not buy the best when you can 
. A ic ; , bu them a such low, unheard-of 
worried.’ His neighbor, Mr. Brown, had y teow of a 


some hay that he would sell and and he 
wanted to buy it. Yet they could not 
agree as to how many tons there was in each backed by a 
the stack and neither knew certainly how Saietiee Detiace, Our new 1911 improve- 
it should be computed. He needed the one | hy hay med paythins, over 
hay—but they couldn’t agree as to the STOVE FACTORY 


amount of it. Just as he was talking it 


over with his wife, the boy came in. He 
For over half a century the Root 


Then 

Violins have been a pleasure to lov- 
ers of the smooth, mellow, rich, even 
tone that denotes perfection in violin: 
construction. 


Prices $522 to $i502° 


Purchasers may exchange any in- 
strument at any time for a higher 
grade and have full value allowed. 

Send for handsome catalog, illus- 
trated in colors—violins, guitars, 
mandolins and supplies of all kinds. 
Easy music for nners a specialty. 


E. T. ROOT & SONS 
Patten Bidg Chicago, 











listened with a face full of interest. 
he said: 

“Father, do you have the measure for 
just 


the stack? We studied today in 





13 Satin 
ra ae with ray 56 eee 
ys2 3 Packages, you give ote 


that ba 





This Group of Page County Boys Won the Trophy 
for the Best Corn Judging Team in lowa—They 
got Their Inspiration at the County 
School Houses 


arithmetic at school about measuring hay A BIG SURPRISE 


in the stack. It is wild hay, isn’t it? 7933 oye oe 
Yes, I am sure I know how it should be) juccesstul F Farming sent to you ail for only locentsand 


done. Let's see.” And his pencil worked | ft. mt Desai” thse ire DES MOINES, OWA 
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rapidly and accurately. “Six an@~ nine- 
tenths tons in the stack.” : 

The telephone, was soon in service and 
the deal made. That night after the boy 
had gone to bed, the farmer picked “up a 
paper on which there was a problem that 
he had been working. This was tHe*prob- 
lem: “Suppose a 40-acre field planted 
to corn for five years in succession pro- 
duces sixty bushels per acre the first, 
fifty-five the second, forty-three the third, 
thirty-three the fourth, and thirty the 
fifth. What will be the value of the corn 
raised in the five years at forty cents 
per bushel? 

Suppose, instead of corn continuously 
he had practiced the following rotation: 
First year, corn, sixty bushels per acre 
at forty cents; second year, oats, sixty 
bushels per acre at thirty cent; third 
year, clover, three tons per acre, $8 per 
ton; fourth year, timothy, two tons per 
acre, $9 per ton; fifth year, corn, sixty- 
five bushels per acre at forty cents pe 
bushel. Which would have paid best an 
what would have been the difference? 

He looked at the figures—a thousand 
dollars more from the land if rotated. 

The farmer sat for a few moments 
thinking earnestly. Then he wrote out 
an order for some clover seed. He had 
decided to plant the back forty to clover 
this year instead of to corn as it had 
been planted for the last ten years. 

It’s a mighty fine school we have, isn’t 
it mother?” he said. “Our boy is learn- 
ing the very things that he needs to know 
and he’s mighty sure and handy with 
figures, too. You can’t stump him. It 
seems to me as though the money: we are 
paying for our school is bringing us back 
more real value than any of the taxes 
we pay.” 

So it is in all the studies in our schools. 
They should be practical and very closely 
connected with the life of the ‘rupil. 
Geography, the study of the earth’s sur- 
face, must dwell with much emphasis on 
the farm, the township, the county and 
the state. It must consider the soil, 
crops and industries of the district. 

In language, subjects closely connected 
with the farm should be written about. 
The child must learn to express himself 
clearly and correctly in written work, to 
write a good business letter. The coun- 
try boy and girl should learn to write 
and to speak on subjects of interest and 
importance to farmers. 

Through all and in all there must speak 
a knowledge greater than books and a 
real love for the farm and an understand- 
ing of the great possibilities for the ad- 
vancement and development of the coun- 
try. An education should be given the 
boy and the girl in the country that will 
make them love and understand the best 
place on earth—the farm. 


o ¢ ¢ 


Household Hints. 

Try mixing dry bread crumbs with 
your Hamburg steak, using about Gpe- 
third as much of the crumbed bread &s 
meat. Grind the slices of dry bread 
through the food chopper. ; 

If the furniture becomes scarred ru 
it with a soft cloth wet with machine oil. 

Dry lemon peel and save it, grate into 
puddings and sauces. 

To use the rice that is left over, make 
it into a custard. For about two tea- 
cups of rice take one well-beaten egg, one 
teacup of sugar, one pint of sweet milk. 
Flavor with lemon or vanilla. Bake in 
the oven. 

Loosen the dirt around the geraniums 
occasionally. TI use an old table fork 
for this purpose. 

Sugar of lead is the best remedy that 
our family has found for ivy poisoning. 
It.is very healing and soothing when ap- 
plied to the parts poisoned by the ivy. 
The druggist can give you the propor- 
tion to use in water. It is a poison and 
should not be left sitting carelessly about. 
ae E. Moorehead, Kosciusko Co., 

na, 
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Mention Successful Farming when 
writing to advertisers. 








These 185,000 homes are indepen- 
dent of Gas or Electric Companies. 

They make their own light—as 
much or little as they require. 

Make it right on the premises with 
the aid of a tank-like machine. 

They feed one of these little- ma- 
chines plain water and a few pounds 
of the Crushed Stone, known commer- 
cially as ‘‘Union Carbide,’’ once a 
month. 

Without further attention the ma- 
chine supplies genuine Acetylene Gas 
to lights located. throughout the house, 
and in.every barn and building on the 
place, *’ 

The machine makes gas only while 
the burners are lighted, and is abso- 
lutely idle when the lights are out. 


7 * . 


In every one of these 185,000 cases 
this new rural illuminant has done 
away entirely with out-of-date, greasy, 
smelly kerosene lamps that are so 
often tipped:over with fearful results. 

In most instances, the lights 
throughout the house and in the barns 
and outbuildings are fixed to light up 
with the pull of a chain—no matches 
required, 

This means that one hundred and 
eighty-five thousand farmers now do 











185,000 Country Places 
Use Light Made From 


Crushed Stone and Water 





$$ 
—— 


chores after dark in comfort and | 
safety. 

When there’s a team to put away, 
cows to milk or a sick animal to be 
doctored, they merely reach up and 
pull the chain, which turns on a flood 
of white light whenever or wherever it 
is wanted. 

+ x 

The Crushed Stone is sold in every 
district in sheet steel drums. This 
Stone won’t burn and can’t explode. 

The gas is so harmless to breathe 
you could sleep all night in a room 
with an open burner without even a 
headache. 

One hundred cubic feet of this rural 
gas gives each of these 185,000. goun- 
try people more light than one thou- 
sand feet of City Gas gives the mil- 
lions of people who are using tlie lat- 
ter. geden te 

If you want to be up-to-date, enjoy 
modern conveniences, and keep the 
young folks at home, write us how 
many rooms and buildings you have. 
We will send you free an intensely in- 
teresting lot of facts, figures and book- 
lets. 

Just address Union Carbide Sales 
Co., 157 Michigan Ave., Dept. X-26, 


Chicago, Il. 


























have earned it in a h our or 
 P fine floral an 
whic 


terms. Just send me your name and ad 


me four orders I mail cards to 
cost you a cent. Send your name 





AND GIRLS 


Every Boy and Girl should earn one of my fine Com- 
plete “Storm King” School Outfits 
moments of spare time. 
in these‘illustrations,and does not cost youa éent. You'll 
need this strong water-proof Storm Bag to carry 
books and lunch in (no ee 
and every one of the supplies in the neat and: x. 


is strong and tough, made of water-proof black oil-¢ 
The otgne seatly bound and sewed, has « ) 
cornered Wraps into sma!) roll when empty extends 8 inches all Ml 
around to receive books, etc. Size 14x10 inches when fiat. enough a 
Slat ag Sn pe extant ig’ ead tecconre eal 
“ closing Bag #0 books cannot get out. _ ’ ¢ 
The Bo is well made, pa 4 finished, 
JUST SEND YOUR NAME Weed cerhat, ib baerd 
cover and lock. The interior isaogveniently 
I give you this Complete School Outfit for just a partitioned y k jeuntonts pte. Box 
contains , ’ a7 n- 
few moments of your ee time. Many boys girls = pews a. ee Pe ; 


I will give it all ft fling yen inane ot 
w ve itallto you for se only 4 pac’ 80 
dq art post canis, high class cards 

h your friends will be glad to secure on our liberal 
dress and r 
4c tage and say you want to earn the School Outfit, 
and I will send you for yourself a sample package 
of.cards to show and take orders with. When you send 
our customers and send 
you this Complete Schoo! Outfit, postpaid. It does not 
address today to 


F. H. PHELPS, Manager, 42 C WATER sT., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


I'll Give You This Gomplete 
SCHOOL OUTFIT 


in just a few 


Contains all articles shown 


your 
anger losing them 


with all 


crayons, assorted ¢olors, and 
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T many days ago I 
heard a man state, in 
public address, that 


lowa has reason to be 
proud, because she has the 
fattest hogs, the best corn 
and the finest cattle that 
can be found in any state 
of our Union. I waited 
in vain for the speaker 
to add that Iowa has 
the greatest number of 
thoroughly good homes 
that can be found in any 
state, but that thought was not touched upon 
once during the address. I wonder if we tnink 
enough about just that. 
lowa should have the best the 
best .corn, and the fattest but 
whether she has reason to be proud or 
not, depends upon the use she makes of 
the revenue from those best products. If 
Iowa has a large number of farmers who 
use that revenue to “Buy more land, to 
raise more corn, to feed more hogs” 
rather than to use a generous slice of 
that revenue toward home improvement, 
then Iowa has little cause to be proud. 
We want the good crops and we want 
the splendid stock, but we want to make 
those products of the well-managed farm 






cattle, 
hogs, 














A Comfortable Living Room. Who Better Can 
Afford It 


a: power in the improvement of what has 
0 cften been spoken of as the best crop 
on the farm—the boys and girls. 

The division of the income is a matter 
which requires much thought and good 
sound judgment. When the time to 
put-in’the mew. furnace? When is the 
time -te-saveethe strength of the house- 
wife by putting running water into the 
hquse? “How socn ean we afford to place 
1 {lighting system in the country home, 
and thus save the house-wife that daily 
task of Jamp cleaning and filling? When 
is; the. propér time to give the house- 
wife a driving horse and outfit of her 

n? When is the proper time to fur- 
nish a large, attractive living room with 
bqoks, pictures, easy chairs, fire place 
and rugs, which make this a living room 
which .is not suturpassed in taste and 
comfort, by any city living room? How 
soon shall the house-wife have the con- 
vehient kitchen equipment that she needs 
—the-good range, kitchen cabinet, wash- 
ing machine and bread mixer? She 
needs all of these things, as well as the 
generous supply of sauce pans, mixing 
bowls and. cutlery. These are the tools 
of the housekeeper and are just as 
necessary..to her success as the carpen- 
ter’s outfit"is necessary to his good work. 

The speed with which some of these 
good things come, depends not so much 
upon the large income as it does upon 
the disposition of the farmer and the 
farmer’s wife. If there lies in their 
hearts an earnest desire for a home 
which is second-in taste, comfort and 
beauty to no town home, then that de- 
sire will be realized. It-may not be fully 


is 








MISS. NEALE $. KNOWLES 
XTENSION DEPT, JA STATE COLLEGE 





realized for years, but little by little the 
home will grow into the ideal which 
lives in the mind of the owner. 

It was my good fortune to spend some 
days recently inthe home of some busy 
young people who own one of our Iowa 
farms. The wife had many plans for the 
improvement of her home, which even 
at present is extremely pleasant. One 
plan was for a well equipped bath room. 
Speaking of this, she said, “Now we can 
sell a horse -or-two just as well as not. 
We have great number that we do not 
need, and we do need the bath rcom.” 
That woman carried out.this idea of 
home improvement throughout every line 
of her house management. She had a 
well-screened porch on the shaded side 
of the house and this porch was her 
summer dining room. She had. her 
chicken yard securely screened so no 
stray chicks were allowed to wander over 
the front lawn and into the vegetabie 
garden. Not only that but she knew when 
she was busy and when she was not. 
During the busy season the farm work 
received first attention, but during the 
less busy: season the free time was de- 
voted to reading, visiting, attending lec- 
tures and getting into closer toueh with 
the community and with the outside 


world. ‘ 

This is my idea of a thoroughly good 
country home. It must be a home, where 
financial safety insured by .a reason- 
able bank account, but it must also be a 
home which serves as a model school for 
boys and girls. Our beys and girls re- 
ceive the greater part of their education 
in the home, no matter what school or 
college they attend in after years. It is 
the good home which really develops 
their character and gives them ambition 
to get the very best out of life. 

This thorcughly good home, that we 
have in mind, teaches the child habits of 
absolute cleanliness, of good order, and 
of industry. It teaches him to care for 
work because it teaches him the best 
methods of doing that work. It teaches 
him good taste because it surrounds him 
with geod books, good pictures, attractive 
home furnishings and interesting com- 
panions. Under these conditions we shall 
be able to cease asking how to keep the 
boy and girl on the farm. They only 
care to leave the farm when the farm life 


is 


Good Neat Home Grounds Make Farm Life 
More Attractive. 


becomes stupid drudgery and when there 
is no opportunity to enjoy good social 
times with other boys and girls. 

The possibilities of farm life are un- 
limited and the time is coming when 
farm life shall be, without question ‘the 
ideal life. What can you do to hasten 
that time? Form clubs in your com- 
munity. Organize these clubs for the 
purpose of improvement. Make the clubs 
partly social and partly for study. Dis- 
cuss means of making your farms and 








THIS IS THE AGE 
OF PROGRESS 


for the Farmers of America. The Rural: 
Free Delivery, the Daily Newspaper and 
the Telephone have brought the Farmer 
into closer touch with the world and broad- 
ened his opportunities for intellectual de- 
velopment. The next step forward is. a 
Typewriter in your home. 


THE ROYAL 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


will be not only a convenience, but a splen- 
did educational influence for your children. 
It encourages the art of letter writing, 
composition, spelling, punctuation, etc.’ 
The ability to operate a typewriter is of 
great value to any boy or girl. 


Write for Catalog andSpecial Easy Terms, . 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. 
364 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


We will refer your letter to our Branch Office 
nearest you ‘ 


(acme RIDE ee neo lr 
AGENTS MAKE 
$18 to $30 




















chine. Just the thing for repairing 
Shoes, Harness, Buggy-tops, etc. Sews up 
Grain Bags, Tents, Awnings, and Wire Cuts on 
Horses and Cattle. Makes a neat, durable repair and 
quickly, too. Has a diamond point, grooved needles, metal 
handle, and a reel holding 50 yards of waxed thread. be 
carned in any tool box or the pocket. One man sold $200.00 
worth un four days. M Neal sold 20 in 5 hours, cleared $8.50. 


sent postpaid for 60 cents 2 for $1.00. Satisfacuon or money 
refunded. Send quick for sample and complete mstructions. 
ANCHOR MFG.CO. Dept4s2 DAYTON. O. 




















WANTED--Salesmen and Saleswomen 


Hundreds of good positions now open paying from 
$100 to $500 a month. No former experience required 
to getone ofthem. We will teaoh yuu to be a high 
grade Traveling Salesman or Saleswoman by mail 
and assist you to secure a good position where you 
can earn while you are learning. Write tod for 
our Free Book. “A KNIGHT OF THE GRIP,” con- 
taining our special offer and testimonials from 
hundreds of men and women we have placed in good 
positions; also list of ga positions open. Address 
(nearest office) Dept. 147 

National Salesmen's “y+ - aye 
Chieago, New York, Saneas Cty. Mt 
than: 


THE BEST LIGHT 
Gives 500 candle power. Casts no shadow. 
Costs 2 cents per week. Makes and burns 
itsown gas. Over 200 styles. Every lamp 
warranted. No dirt. No odor. No grease. 
Agents wanted. Write for catalog, now. 

THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
291 E. Sth St., Canton, 0. 
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$2 500 for one invention. 
“How to Obtain a Patent” sod 
‘What to Invent” sent Send rough 
sketch & free report as to patentability. 
Patents advertised forsale at our expense 
in fourteen Manufacturers’ Journals. | 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 























MUSIC LESSONS FREE ‘wits 

Write Today 
for our Booklet. It tells how to learn to play anyin 
strument: Piano.Organ. Violin.Mandolin.Guitar.ete- 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 31 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago, it! 
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homes more attractive. Make the untidy 
farm unpopular in your community. 
Make it desperately lonesome because it 
is the only one of its kind. Make the 
sentiment for improvement so _ strong 
that all farms shall have well-kept lawns, 
back yards free from all rubbish, attrac- 


Lt 4 Bef 








Bad Roads Discourage Country Life—They Make 
the Children Hate School 
tive flower gardens, generous supplies of 
vegetables and fruit, well kept fences 
that are not bordered along roadways by 
unsightly weeds, chicken yards that are 
securely fenced, and windows and porch- 
es that are well screened. These, and 
the points discussed under the furnish- 





ings’ and equipment of the house, should 
all come before the expensive automobile, 
if money is most wisely spent. 

I sometimes hear this remark, “No, 
this is not a progressive town, we are 
not able to put in water works, electric 
lights or good paving and we are not 
able to intrcduce manual training and 
domestic science into our schools because 
our voters are so largely made up of re- 
tired farmers and they are not progres- 
sive.” 

You can, by energy, cooperation and 
enthusiasm, hasten the day when that 
complaint shall no longer be heard, You 
can help to place farm life in its, proper 
class. You can help to place it first and 
to make farm homes ,the best homes in 
our nation. You can help to improve the 
rural school house and make it worthy 
of its purpose. You can help to make 
your locality take the lead in this na- 
tional movement for Home and Com- 
munity Improvement. 

NoTE: Miss Knowles has touched on 
the most vital question before the Amer- 
ican people. Unless the farmer gets the 
right idea of his own importance, lives 
up to the opportunities that surround 
him, the farms will continue to be 
drained of its best young men and young 
women, and the city will be the lode 





stone that draws them to other fields of 
endeavor. 

The farm women are not born to be 
slaves. They should take a place in the 








Good Roads Along a Farm Have an Influence for 
Good Upon the Family—They Bring Neighbors 
Close Together and Markets Closer 


great work of making life worth living 


in the country. Miss Knowles will write 
again.—Hditor. 
oe 
Honey draws bees farther than vine- 
gar. Talk kindly to the boys and girls. 


oe + 
More people overeat than starve to 
death. More of the ills of life come 


from eating too much than from famine. 
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Read Successful Farming. 
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theée big Chicago stores) In the morning youcan go from your hotel to the Land Show. Your 
wife can go shopping. In the evening youcan go tothe theater together. 
The Chicago Tribune is the farmer's newspaper. Sixty years ago, The Tribune identified itself with © 
all movements for the development of the unoccupied land. f 
Thete must be a place where the farmer and the investor can see under one roof the products from the 
soll Of those states which are calling for people to till their soil. The Land Show does this. 
The farmer cramped by lack of acres or poor soil—should look up new land at the Land Show. 


Attend the big LAND SHOW at the Coliseum from Nov. 19th 
to Dec. 4th under the Auspices of The Chicago Tribune 


ur Wifo to _ 
e LAND SHOW 


¢ CHICAGO 





Your wife will enjoy it, too. 
The pictures of farm homes, the 
models of irrigated and re- 
claimed farms will interest her 
fully as much as they do you. 
Then while you are attending 
the Land Show, swapping yarns 
with the other farmers, listening 
to the Government lectures, look- 
ing at the stereopticon views 
and the moving pictures ex- 
amining the soil and talking 
with the Land Agents, your wife 
can visit the Chicago Stores. 
She will probably be able to 
save enough by doing your win- 
ter buying in Chicago to pay 
your expenses. 

Chicage Department Stores are 
the greatest in the world and are 
complete within themselves: 
Chicago merehants are glad to 
have women examine their 
stecks. She will not be asked to 
buy. 
There are restaurants, rest 
rooms, with maids, in at- 
tendance, libraries, reading 
rooms, writing rooms—every- 
thing that contributes to the 
comfort of a woman are if | 
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Reading Matter for the Raral Home. 

The twentieth century is certainly the 
golden age of litarature. Never before have 
there been such offerings of high grade 
reading matter at prices so low, as now. 
A glance through the catalogs of book 
houses and magazine agencies is a pleas- 
ant revelation to the booklover, for the 
best thoughts of the greatest writers, 
past and present, are offered at rates so 
moderate as to bring them within the 
reach, of all. 

Yet, in spite of this, it is a regrettable 
fact that very many farm homes are 
scantily supplied with reading matter, 
both in the way of books and papers..A 
good home library is a notable exception. 
A talk with the rura] mail carrier algo 
reveals the fact that, except on occasional 
routes,- very few of: the ‘standard maga- 
zines, are. delivered, and, if any periodical 
is taken, it is more than likely to be a 
daily: newspaper or the local weekly. 

This is not‘the proper condition of 
things. It is certainly not caused by 
necessity, as the great majority of farm- 
ers are amply able to afford the little 
outlay required to supply an abundance 
of reading matter. -Even for those who 
are not able to do so, the U. S, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has made it possible to 
accumulate a fair reference library with- 
out expense. he fault must be other 
than a desire for economy. It is simply 
the failure of former generations to in- 
culeate a taste for reading. 

The most lamentable lack—if any dis- 


books and papers that touch directly 
upon farm life and work. The supply- 
ing of such literature is merely a busi- 
ness proposition. The merchant would 
not think of doing without his trade 
journal, the lawyer without his extensive 
library, or the teacher without a wealth 
of such material as will assist him in 
his work. If any of these men failed in 
this respect, they would scon find them- 
selves out of business. Yet the farmer, 
member of a profession as complex and 
scientific as theirs, is pretty likely to 
speak slightingly of “book farming,” and 
follow the ruts cut by his ancestors in- 
stead of getting out into the broader, 
more modern highway. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
as before mentioned, bas made strenuous 
efforts to provide the farmers with a se- 
ries of pamphlets and other literature on 
up-to-date methods, free of charge. But 
a comparatively small percent of the 
rural population takes advantage of the 
offered opportunity. Many, strange as it 
may seem, do not even know such things 
are to be had. This is not the fault of 
the Department, of course, but a mere 
lack of general information and interest 
regarding such things. 

Aside from strictly farming journals, 
the farmer’s reading table should be sup- 
plied with a selection of the best in cur- 
rent periodical literature. There should 
be something of special interest for each 
member of the family. Clubbing rates 





tinction can be made—is that of thosajcffered by different publishers and agen. 


cies make it possible to obtain a variet) 
of desirable magazines and papers at : 
véry low cost. 

The following list of general periodical; 
is found very satisfactory by one family 
and is offered as a fairly comprehensive 
selection. It may be changed or varied 
to suit other tastes. 

For the head of the family, five of the 
best farm papers from various parts of 
the United States, including the best one 
from his own state; for his wife, The 


Mother's Magazine and The Housekeeper 
or The Ladies’ Home Journal; for the 
musical daughter, the Etude; for the 


elder son and the hired man, Popular Me- 
chanics and The American Boy, or The 
Youths’ Companion; for the little folks; 
Thé Children’s Magazine or Little Folks: 
and for all alike, the Travel Maga- 
zine, the ~Review of Reviews and 
the'Cosmopolitan. This list offers a wide 
variety of reading every month, of a 

“safe and sane” character. It ~ ‘costs 
abont twelve dollars a year, or an average 
of a dollar a month—certainly not an 
unreasonable outlay for almost any 
farmer. 

This particular family does not care 
much for a daily paper, arguing that it 
is generally too much inclined to the 
cheap and sensational. A _ twice-a-week 
is- preferred, as all the important news 
is thus had without such a glut of adver- 
tising matter and uninteresting space- 
filling. Katharine Atherton Grimes. 
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The Youth’s 


Companion 
for 1911 





The Best Investment of $1.75 
for All the Family. 





the Young Mechanic. 











Wisdom, Wit and Humor. 


The Doctor’s Weekly Counsel, 
Guisent Buena, Nature and 


Special Features for Boys 


Stories of Football, Baseball; Fishing and 
Hunting Exploits; Encounters with Indians; 
Strange Adventures; Handy Contrivances for 


Special Features for Girls 


Stories of Girls who have made their Own 
Way; Stories of Obscure Heroines; Stories 
of Every-Day Girls at Home or in College; 
Hints to Young Housekeepers. 


Entertainment for Everybody 


The Stories in The Companion are profitable 
as well as entertaining; they mean some- 
thing; they set one to thinking. Then, too, 
the scores of Popular Articles by Famous 
Contributors are packed with useful informa- 
tion. And there are Hundreds of Bits of 


The Children’s Page, 











All Remaining 1910 Issues Free 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRI- 
How to Get Them. EXE®YNEWSUBSCRI. 
AND SENDS THIS SLIP (OR MENTIONS THIS PUB- 
LICATION) WITH $1.75 FOR THE FIFTY-TWO ISSUES 
OF THE COMPANION FOR 1911 WILL RECEIVE 


All the remaining issues for 1910, including the beautiful 


Holiday Numbers for Lore iy, and Christmas, 
The Companion’s Art Calen > 1911, litho- 
in twelve colors and gold. 


gra 
Then The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1911, equal 
to the contents of twenty-seven 300-page books of 
fiction, travel, popular science, sports and pas- 


ak erste etc., ordinarily costing $1.50 each. 








The new Announcement for 1911 tells all about the good 
things in store for next year’s readers of The Companion. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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The Power and Economic Importance of | well and let stand for some time with|when he merits it and never berate him 
the Farmer. the bung out, tacking a cloth over the|for poor grades in school when you are 
(Continued From Page 65) hole. It will make vinegar in a short|sure he is trying his best. Oftentimes 
those children who are slow to learn in 


undeniably true that he can do more 
to increase his net profits by studying 
his relations with the men handling his 
produce after it leaves his hands than 
by any other one thing.~Better knowl- 
edge of marketing his prcducts and keep- 
ing in closer tcuch with market condi- 
tions,, the adoption of the same business 
methods in the sale of their products as 
are ‘used in the conduct of business of 
commercial and manufacturing organi- 
zaticns is, to my. mind, the biggest op- 
portunity the farmer has for increasing 
his returns. 

The farmer in the sale of his goods 
cannot hope to. make as much money 
out “of his farm investment, his almost 
continuous labor to properly take care 
of his farm business under any other 
business policy than that adopted by 
large combined interests that have given 
the last 15 years to the close study of 
how they can manufacture their goods 
and sell same for the best prices. Look- 
ing ahead to what should and will come 
to the farmers of the country when they 
come into their own, the trust methods 
so strengly denounced by the leading 
politicians .of the country will be the 
methods employed by the farmer to get 
what..is his just dues out of his bus- 
iness, 

ox & 
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Making Wholesome Vinegar. 

Not every one can have cider for the 
making of vinegar, but every housekeeper 
has the means at hand for making good 
vinegar. 

Boil a gallon of vinegar meat ’till soft, 
then place it in a ten-gallon barrel and 
add rain water sweetened with molasses 
unti) full. I perfer sorghum or sugar 
house molasses, and in place of either use 
brown sugar. ‘The water should have a 
decided sweet taste. Shake the barrel 








time, when it should be strained off and 
put into clean jugs or back into the same 
barrel after it has been washed. If the 
vinegar is not strcng enough add more 
molasses. It will make quicker if a piece 
of vinegar mother is added. 

In rinsing vessels that have held honey 
or syrup the water should be added to the 
vinegar barrel, thus using waste material 
in keeping on hand a surnly of whole- 
some vinegar. Vinegar made in this way 
is practically as good as the best malt 
vinegar, though if one prefers the fruit 
taste, apple and peach parings or grape 
pulp should be covered with rain or cis- 
tern water, and after a few days the 
liquid rart strained into the vinegar. 
Thus during the canning season all rar- 
ings and cores may be utilized in mak- 
ing vinegar almost as good as pure cider 
vinegar. 

Vinegar may be made by letting par- 
ings, etc., stand in water for several days 
until fermentation begins, then straining 
off and adding molasses and water and a 
little mother. This will make quicker 
than pure cider but will not be so strcng. 
When made by either process the vinegar 
should be racked off into clean vessels as 
soon as sour or it will berin to deteriorate 
and have a bitter taste from the decaying 
sediment.—H. F. Grinstead. 

o } > 
A Plea for the Dull Child. 

I have noticed so often that in a family 
of several children: there is one who is 
not so quick to learn as his brothers and 
sisters. As a rule he is a very nervous 
and sensitive child and his feelings are 
cruelly hurt by being continually re- 
minded of his dullness. 

Now, dear parents, if you have such a 
child in your :amily never taunt or allow 
others to taunt him on his weakness. Use 
infinite patience with him, praising him 





school are singularly vifted in other ways. 
Instead of continually thading fault with 
them try to find out tneir other talents 
and develop them. 

A certain boy who seemed dull to 
parents and teachers was continually 
drawing pictures on his slate and thereby 
brought down upon his head the severest 
rebukes, is now a famous cartoonist, 
drawing a substantial salary far in ad- 
vance of his brothers and sisters. An- 
other child, a girl, whe positively - could 
ae ae book lore, is now a chef in a 
otel. 


And so on, many men and women of to- 
day who as children seemed slow to learn 
are drawing salaries for certain things 
which seemed quite foolish to their elders 
years ago. Even if the dull-child possesses 
no —— gifts, continually reminding 
him of his dullness only helps to increase 
it. The second child of a family of seven 
was not quick to learn. His younger 
brothers and sisters left him far behind 
in school. The poor child really tried at 
first to learn and may have succeeded 
with a little kindness, but at home he was 
taunted and berated so much by the 
thoughtless ones that finally, goaded to 
desperation, he in sheer stubborness 
ceased to try and is now a common fa- 
borer with no hope of advancement. 

So help the dull one for his more clever 
brothers and sisters do not need you so 
much. Help him with cheering words 
and thereby make his lot easier.—Amelia 
Reisacher. 

oe 3? % 

We wish to praise your paper as it 
has the most common sense of any five 
papers we are now taking. It is also easy 
to understand.—Mr. and Mrs. O. Carpen- 
ter, Bristol Co., Mass. 
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| Butchering 





While feataios by the aid.of bulletins 
is not all a joke, the fact that three in- 
experienced farmers should attempt to 
kill a hog and cure the meat in accord- 
ance with instructions given in a gov- 
ernment bulletin and without the aid of 
some one skilled in butchering, was con- 
sidered very much of a joke by my 
neighbors when they first heard of it. 
The three amateurs were my husband, 
his brother and myself, and it was at 
the end of our first year on our farm. 

We had all been raised in the city, and, 
while we had seen some of the details 
of butchering at the homes of farmer 
friends, none of us ever had any actual 
experience in the work. However we 








"The Men Folks Say I Hid in the Farthest Corner.” 


had managed to overcome the other dif- 
ficulties which had confronted us during 
that year of farm experiences and we 
were not afraid to tackle anything that 
might be cn the program. We had 
raised a nice bunch of Duroc hogs and 
some: of these we proposed to butcher for 
our meat supply and so selected a two- 
hundred-pounder as the one to experi- 
ment on for our first killing. 

I was nct present when the hog was 
killed—in fact the men folks say that I 
hid in the darkest corner of the farthest 
bed room when it was struck, but I was 
on hand soon after to see that none of 
the blood was wasted. We had built a 
four sash hot-bed and I knew that we 
would want the diluted blood to use as a 
fertilizer. Not only had the government 
bulletin on the subject, but several ar- 
ticles in farm papers on the art of butch- 
ering been gone over in family council 
just before’ the work began. and the 
“sticking” -was done in a_ satisfactory 
manner. 

A big kettle of hot water, supplemented 
by .scme. from my tea kettle and the 
reservoir. of the kitchen stove, was 
poured into a molasses barrel and a 
shovel of wood ashes thrown into same. 
The’ men were fearful of “setting the 
bristles” but the cold barrel cooled the 
boiling water to just the right tempera- 
ture and when the dead pig was immersed 
in the het water the hair was started all 
right and in a few minutes the hog was 
laid out on an improvised table, ready to 
serape. Acting in accordance with some 
of our instructions, a gunny sack, soaked 
with the hot water, was laid oyer the 
head and in places where it would be 
hard to scrape the bristles off, in order 
to give these parts a little better scalding. 

During part of the work I was not 
only an interested spectator but a helper, 
but when the scraping and washing was 
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By GEORGIA OLDHAM PAISLEY | 


done it then became my duty to boss the 
job of cutting up the meat or rather to 
read the instructions for each movement, 
for the bulletin was really the boss: In 
lifting the carcass we used the block and 
tackle of our barb-wire. fence stretchers, 
both in scalding and in, raising it to cut 
up. and this we found was a labor saver 
and was strong enough for large hogs as 
well as when handling pigs. 

Seated on a dry goods box I kept my 
finger on the page of the bulletin where 
instructions for cutting up the carcass 
were given and then watched to see that 
the instructions as I read them were 
earried out to the letter. I will not give 
them, you know what they should be 
and if you wish a copy for yourself you 
can obtain one by writing to your con- 
gressman or by applying to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. We found them to be 
easily followed. We were told where to 
start each cut, two inehes back of this 
bone or in front of that joint, etc., and 
there was a diagram to help in locating 
the parts so the work went merrily on. 
We got it all cut up, the leaf lard sep- 
arated and the sausage meat ready for 
grinding before the afternoon was over 
and while the hams and shoulders were 
not as large as they would have been 
had we known how to cut them without 
trimming so close, still we had an extra 
supply of sausage as a result. 


The lard was rendered and sausage 
ground that night, for we. were enjoying 
our experience too much to stop until the 
next day. But the salting of the meat 
had to go over until later. This was 
done and later the meat put in brine 
according to directions. Before the hams, 
shoulders and bacon had been through 
the brine we killed other hogs and they 
were all ready to smoke altogether. The 
later ones we did not trim quite so close 
and so had a large percentage of smoked 
meat from them. 

The scraps and the cracklings and the 
bones were not wasted as poultry raising 
was a specialty with us and all made 
good feed for hungry hens and helped our 
egg production. The pigs feet pickled, 
those from the later killing being added 
as the four from our first pig would not 
have been worth bothering with had we 
not expected to add the others in a 
short time, and we made head cheese, 
better we thought than any we had 
bought from the shops when in the city. 
Like the packing houses the only thing 
we wasted was the squeal and the pig 
only had a chance to squeal once when 
he was hit over the head so there was 
not much wasted in that way. 

Our neighbors thought we were green 
farmers and would need lots of help but 
soon found out that we would try our 
hand at anvthing, but the butchering 
they thought was the “limit.” We treat- 
ed it as a picnic and the peals of laughter 
from. those at work aftracted some of 
our neighbors so that they came to see 
how we had succeeded. When they saw 
how well the meat looked they were sur- 
prised but when they learned that the 
work had been done “by bulletin” they 
‘vere more so and joined in our merri- 
nent. 

Misreading the quantity of sage for 
sausage came near making the seasoning 
too strong and not being familiar with 
the work made many parts of same go 
slower than had we not been obliged to 
look up our instruction book directions 
so often, but the result proved one thing 
at least—that the instructions given in 
the government bulletins are sufficiently 
comprehensive for a person to be able 
to follow them successfully. We also 
proved that if a person has enough self 
confidence they can do. many difficult 
things by ca lly following instructions 
and profiting by the experiences of 
others, 
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1st Prize—Chest of Regers Sliverware 


2nd Prize—Gold Watch 
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MAGIC 15 PUZZLE 
Directions. Take any number from 1 to9 in- 
clusive and arrange them in the squares so 
that when added together vertically, horizon- 
tally and diagonally the total will make 15. No 
number can be more than twice. Three 
neatest correct answers will receive the prizes. 
Allother correct answers will receive a present. 


Contest Closes November 20, 1910 
Mail answers to 


STORY AND CLARK PIANO CO. 
172-178 Fifth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
























is over 30 
inches in 
length. The 
barrel is 16 in. 
long and finely 
rifled. It has a built 
up steel jacket giv- 
ing it great strength 
and durability. The rear 
sight is open and adjust- 
able and the front is a 
knife sight. The gun has 
the hammer action and the 
shell is automatically thrown 
out when the barrel is “broken 
down” for reloading. The gun 
shoots 22 caliber long or short car- 
tridges. 

This is one of the finest rifles made. 
I want you to have one. All l ask isa 
little easy work. Write today and I will 
tell you about the gun and how to get it. 


A. M. Piper, 147 Popalar Bidg., Des Hoines, Is. 
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Continued from page 67 
said if there was no better attendance at 
the next meeting they would discontinue 
it. The institute was then asked to meet 
at the Indiana church. The pastor 
believed that the institute would be a 
great ally of the church in its work. And 
so it proved. Our ladies ‘aid society 
furnished meals, the state speakers have 
uniformly been helped and inspired along 
moral ‘and social lines as on agricultural 
‘topice,, the people have come in great 
nutpbers, and the last institute was so 
great a success that they determined next 
winter to have a_ three days’ session 
instead of two days, as formerly held. 
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Some Good Things in November. 

Doughnuts.—Make a well in_ sifted 
flour: into this well put one heaping cup 
sugar, two well-beaten eggs,” one heaping 
tablespoon of butter, one teaspoon each 
of soda and baking powder (have the 
soda heaped) sifted in a little flour, one 
eup sour milk, teaspoon of lemon, vanil- 
la or grated nutmeg. Mix weil a rather 
stiff dough, ‘roll; cut and drop into 
smoking hot fat. Sugar them by shaking 
in a paper sack containing a little sugar; 
shake a few at a time. 

Corn Bread.—Bake a soft batter of 
fine corn meal, two eggs, one cup sour 
milk, one tablespoon lard, one teaspoon 
sugar, .one-half teaspocn each of salt 
and baking powder, one-fourth teaspoon 
soda. Pour in a greased pan and bake 
in rather hot,oven. 

Solid Nut Cake.—Beat to a cream one 
cup of butter and two cups sugar, stir 
in three-fourths cup cf sweet milk, three 
cups of flour containing three teaspoon- 


fuls baking powder, one large cup chopped | 


hickory nuts or English walnuts and 
the beaten whites of six eggs. Bake in 
a greased pan in a rather slow oven. 

Favorite Pie—Mash six stewed ap- 
ples and while hot stir in a tablespoon 
butter. When cool add the beaten yolks 
of four eggs, one cup each of sugar and 
cream, and juice of one lemon. Line pie 
tins with good crust, fill with above mix- 
ture, bake in a quick oven and spread 
the beaten whites of the eggs, sweetened 
a little, over the top. Place in oven and 
brown lightly. This is enough for two 
large pies. 

Thanksgiving Cake-—One pint each 
of sugar, molasses and butter and chop- 
ped raisins, one pint half sweet milk and 
half coffee, three and one-half pints flour 
containing two heaping teaspoons of 
baking powder and one level teaspoon 
soda, one cup chopped nuts, one-half cup 
jelly (any kind) one-third box cocoanut, 
one bar grated chocolate, one teaspoon 
each of all kinds of spices and of vanilla, 
one heaping teaspoon corn starch, grated 
rind of one lemon and one orange, juice 
of one-half lemon, yolks of four eggs. 
Mix all together and bake in layers. This 
sounds as if it were a “mixed cake” but 
it is good. 

Roast Duck.—Stuff the dressed duck 
with the following dressing. Crumb fine 
one pint stale bread, add a half teaspoon 
each of chopped parsley and salt, 
powdered sage, and summer savory, a 
quarter teaspoon of pepper, a teaspoon 
chopped ‘onion (where flavor is liked) 
and one-third cup of butter. Rub the 
duck with salt, then with melted butter; 
now dredge thickly with flour, this forms 
a paste and prevents the juices from es- 
caping. Place in a hot oven until the 
flour browns,. then add water; renew 
water as necessary, baste every fifteen 
minutes with the water in the pan and 
dredge with salt, pepper and flour. Turn 
so all sides brown nicely. When done 
squeeze the juice of a lemon over it and 
send to the table hot with the gravy 
around it. Serve;with currant jelly. 

Sweet. Potatoes.—Stew the scraped 
sweets in a pan containing sweetened 
water; when tender remove to a baking 
pan, pour butter or meat fryings over 
them and bake brown. Serve hot with 
butter or gravy—Hmma Clearwaters, 
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We value Successful Farming very high- 
74 — _ it very much.—Z. Davis Rush 
0., nd. 














From Oven Door 
to Farm House Door 


That sums up the whole story 
when you buy soda crackers by 
name— 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


As soon as they are baked they are 
placed in moisture-proof packages. In 
this way they are kept free from dust, 
damp and other harmful conditions. 
This means that you are a/ways 
assured of fresh, clean, crisp, unbroken 
soda crackers no matter where you 
buy them or whem you eat them. 
They come in live cent packages. 
















































( Never sold in bulk) 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 

























is trade mark © 1847 ROGERS BROS,” 


KS, knives, etc., 
1 fc 


ruarantees the 


FAs 9° 
plate. Send for catalogue Y¥42 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


(lnternations! Silver ¢ Successor) 


New York Chicago MERIDEN, CONN San Francisco 





in your own Home for Piano, n, Violin, 
Guitar, Banjo. Cornet, Sight Singing, Mando- 
lin or Cello. One lesson weekly. Beginners or ad- 


vanced pupils. Your only expense is for postage and music which averages about 2 cents a day. 
Establisned 1898. 
Booklet and freé tuition offer sent free. : 
225 fth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. Instruments supplied when needed. 








Thousands of pupils all over the world write. “Wish I had known of you before.” 
tf bee Address: U. S. SCHOOL OF meet. = Sy 
ash or credit. 

















A flavoring used the same as lemon or vanilla. 
B dissolving granulated sugar in water and 
adding Mapleine, a delicious syrup is made and 
a syrup better than maple. Mapleine is sold by 
grocers. If not send aSc for 2 os. bottle an 
recipe book. Crescent Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wn. 
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Stories of Inspiration and Hope 
ESdLOB 


By Edwin L. Barker ~ 








Many of our blessings arrive with masks on. To say it another way, 
sometimes when the foot of adversity kicks us, and we pick ourselves 
up, we discover that we have been landed upstairs. 

One who illustrates this thought perfectly is Robert S. Seeds of Bin 
mingham, Pennsylvania. He is popularly known as ‘‘Bob’’ Seeds; some- 
times called ‘‘Farmer Bob.” 

You may have heard him tell about the abandoned farm, and what 
he did for it and what it did for him. For several years he has been 
telling the story, and it is so full of inspiration—the spirit of a strong 

“come back’’—that he is forced to spend nearly all his time talking 





, to farmers and others interested. 


Adversity’s largest foot, the foot of ill health, kicked “Bob” Seeds out 


of business. 


He picked himself up and moved out to an old abandoned 


pile of rocks, which, for the want of a better name, was called farm. 
Neighbors laughed, friends sighed and whispered that poor “Bob” had 


“gone daft,’’ and Mrs, Seeds, 


having failed’ with arguments, and not 


_ knowing what else to do, sat on the steps of the abandoned farm house and 


cried. 


“Bob” began scratching around the rocks looking for health. 


Soon 


he became so interested in making the rocks grow something besides 


weeds that he forgot all about the 
the surest ways of finding it. 
Interest led to study and work. 
farm changed to a spot so fertile 
it and asked, “How did you do it?” 


and farmers living in other states wanted to know. 


search for health, which is one of 


In a few years the old abandoned 
that all Pennsylvania heard about 
Seeds told them, the news spread, 
The demand was 


eating up too much time, so “Bob” thought a good way to get out of 


telling the story would be to ask a fee. 
The demand doubled, and then Seeds 


thing is to put a price on it. 


doubled the fee. Life is full of strange paradoxes, isn’t it? 


The wrong way to kill a good 
“Bob” worked 


to be a farmer only to discover that he was a lecturer. 


But that was not all. 


from the abandoned farm to be used in fertilizing other soil. 


Telling the story created a demand for soil 


Thousands 


of bushels of this soil have been scattered over America. 
When a man starts to slide downward it seems as if everything is 


greased for the occasion, and when 
pears to be charged with push. 
as well as crops. 
not remember all the good points of 
_if it was. printed. 
Fertile.”’ 

“Bob”’ Seeds 
the top floors. 
best examples of what thought and 


This led to his~ book, 


he starts to go upward the air ap- 


“‘Bob”’ Seeds found himself growing fame 
The day after many farmers found that they could 


the story, and so they began asking 
“How God Made the Soil 


landed not only upstairs, but way up—up among 
@ success with these abandoned acres is one of the 


work will do. The only difference 


between the man who abandoned the farm and the man who picked it 


out of the scrap heap was a willingness to study and think. 


is a matter of brains, not strength. 


worked hard enough, but he did not think hard enough. 


not a pastime; it is a business. 


Fertility 
The man who abandoned the farm 
Thinking is 








eS os 
Unele Ernest’s Temperaace Talks 5 
Sa=2na> 7 SS OEE 
In .the American Magazine cf June 
wa’ the: pathetic. story ‘told below. It 
needs io-comments. Stories from real 
life beat all’ the*'temperance theories.— 
 Ontle Ernest. + 
» “About seven years ago I had a wife 
“and¥one child and: held a civil service po 
sition which would have insured me~a 

*good salary the rest cf my days if I had 
“not gone to drinking. . I lost’ my position 
*ton-adeount of’ drink, was suspended from 

my “lodge for misconduct while intoxi- 

cated, and" finally .gct to where I could 

not even get work’ as a common laborer. 
' I tried to reform, but found it impos- 
sible if I stayed in my home town; I 
tried to persuade my wife to move some- 
where else or to let me go and then come 
to me after I had become established 
somewhere else. She refused to leave or 
to let me do so, and finally I ran away 
from them in order to get away from the 
drink. 

“I have been -spending the. past -three 
years in. the extreme “backwoods” section 
of this state (Florida), guarding pris- 
oners on turventine farms, and absolute- 
ly away from all liquor—yet when I had 
occasion to make a short trip to one of 
our larger cities a few weeks ago it was 
one tremendous and ‘continual struggle 








to keep out of the barrooms, and I hope 
never to be obliged to spend another 
twenty-four hours in a ‘wet’ town. This 
is the situation after a three years’ trial 
at overccming the liquor habit: My wife 
secured a divorce as soon after I left 
home as possible, and at thirty-five years 
of age I am obliged to stay out in the 
woods, cut off from everything I con- 
sider makes life worth living, following 
an uncongenial occupation and afraid to 
go among people I was used to for fear 
of again falling. If you can, through 
your. magazine, create a sentiment that 
will*make this country safe fcr those of 
us who have fallen, it will certainly be 
appreciated by me at any rate.” 


o*¢ ¢ 


Rules for Authors, 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale, author of 
“The Man Without a Country,” and other 
notable books, gives a few rules which 
are of interest to the author and the 
journalist. Dr. Hale’s success in the 
literary world makes these rules, gleaned 
from the~-field of experience, especially 
valuable to young writers: 

1. Know what you want to say. 

2. Say it. 

8. Use your own language. 

4. Leave out all fine phrases. 

5. A short word is better than a long |= 
one. 
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pert teachers, low cost. Swécess abgy 
dutely eat e or no cha: Big prods, You 
can double your income in your spare time. Fre. 5 On taxin 
dermy and Taxidermy Magazine. Send TODA’ 
TERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
Omaha, 




































strength, t 
you know that it 
$ would be money in your 
pocket to have a pamp 
bring the water from the 
old well just where you 
need it—in kitchen, yard 
or barn? We make pumps 
from $3 to $300. 

ci 6s All you have to do is to 


Put a 
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PUMPYAKe 


“WATER'S SUPPLY T ror Ta: HOME.” 
Tt tells how best and most economi- 
cally to solve the water problem in the 
country. Get it and y your case. 


The Goulds Mfg. Co., %0;, 97 37;,Fau S* 


SELF-FILLING 
NON-LEAKABLE | 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


MY LUCKY THOUGHT FOUNTAIN 
PEN is just what I have been looking 
for, for a long time. Most everybody 
watsaf untain pen but nearly all foun- 
tain pens are unsa. isfactory because they 
are all the time leaking and getting ink 
all over things. But my “LUCKY 


cause THERE ISN’T ANY PLACE TO 
LEAK. The inside Is air tight and there 
is no place for the ink to come Out except 
at the pen point and it cant get out there 
sed to write with. 
T FOUNTAIN 
PEN is a SELF FILLER. You don’t 
have to unscrew anything or use a pen 
fijler because its made rent from any 
other pen. All you have to do is to stick 
the pen point in the ink bottle, turn the 
knob at the top of the pen and the pen 
fills itself by suction and there is nothing 
inside to wearout. A hard rubber plung- 
er with a cork top does the work. 
ANY PEN-POINT CAN BE USED. 
All you have to do when the pen point 
gets old is to put in a new steel or gold 
D or cony kind you want. THIS LUCKY 
GHT FOUNTAIN PEN can be 
aaa im the pocket at any angle and 
there is no danger of its leaking. 
IF YOU WANT one of these LUCKY . 
THOUGHT FOUNTAIN PENS write 
me toduy, send 50 cents for your three 
year subscription to Successful Farming 
and I'll send you a LUCKY FOUNTAIN 
PEN all charges pre 


E.T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Ia. 
ELEGANT THIN HIN MODEL yak WATCH 


font tne oh 
20 years; with 
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A Figure Game. 


“My! What wobbly looking figures!” 
sighed Jennie, as she puckered her brew 
over a well-filled slate. Aunt Nell, 
aroused by the doleful tone, laid aside 
her sewing and drew up her chair. 

“Do you practice making them?” she 
asked. 

“Practice! Haven't I practiced! But 
they don’t seem to get any better? 

Aunt Nell laughed. 

“Well, I wouldn't take it too seriously. 
Just let me see. If I only can remem- 
ber.’’ 

Aunt Nell meditated for a moment, 
then began again. 

“I have it. Wipe your slate off clean. 
Now write down all the numbers through 
nine, leaving out the eight.” 

Jennie soon held up the slate upon 
which she had written 12345679. 

“Now ‘which one have you drawn the 
most imperfectly?” 

“They are all pretty bad,” admitted 
Jennie, ruefully. 

“Let us call the figure five the worst,” 
said Aunt Nell. “Now multiply that 
row of figures by forty-five.” 

In a moment Jennie held up her slate 
with this upon it: 

12345679 
45 


61728395 
49382716 
555555555 

“Why, the answer is ail fives!” ex- 
claimed Jennie in astonishment. 

Aunt Nell only lIcoked wise. “Now 
write down that row of figures again.” 

Jennie wrote 12345679. 

“The five does look better,” she ob- 
served. 

“Which looks the worst?’ 

“IT believe the three is the wobbliest 
this time,” said Jennie. 

“Yes, I think it is. Multiply that row! 
of figures by twenty-seven and tell mej; 
what you get.” 

This is what Jennie held up for in-| 
spection : 





| 
| 
| 





12345679 

27 

86419753 
24691358 


333333333 

“Why this time they are all threes!” 
exclaimed Jennie. “And some of them 
are pretty good-looking threes, too.” 
Aunt Nell nodded and smiled. “But tell | 
me how you do it,” eagerly demanded | 
Jennie. 

“Can’t you tell me?” asked Aunt Nell. 

“Let me see. I multiplied by forty- 
five the first time.” 

“And the auswer was what 

“All fives.” 

“And five is what part of forty-five.” 

“One-ninth — oh — h — h!” Jennie 
thought for a minute. “The second time 
I multiplied by twenty-seven and got 
all threes. And three is one-ninth of 
twenty-seven. You multiply that row by 
nine times the bad figure and get the 
answer all in the bad figure. Is that 
right?” 

Aunt Nell nodded. 

“I'm going to try it alone this time,” 
and Jennie hastily wrote down another 
row of figures. 

“Look how creoked that one is, Auntie. 
So I must multiply the row by nine times 
one, Which is nine. Here it is:” 

12345679 
9 





9 


111111111 
“There! What fun it is! And now 
IT can practice up on any figure I want 
to and I'll soon make good ones, too.” 
Aunt Nell went back to her sewing 
irs a smile on her face.—Hlva D. Kel- 
0g. 
& & & 





| 76 Magazines 
For 3 Dollars 


No two magazines can 
so completely supply 
the whole family as 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, 24 numbers 


(A complete magazine every two weeks) 


The Saturday Evening Post, 52 numbers 


(A complete magazine every week) 





76 numbers 


THE JOURNAL for the child, 
girl and woman; THE POST 
for the young man and man. 
And you have the best—the 
undisputed leader in each field, 
of which over nine million 
copies are sold each month. 


Can you do more with 
your Christmas money ? 


Send three dollars now, 
for a full year of 76 
complete magazines, to 


The Curtis. Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 





We all think Successful Farming the 





best of all the farm papers we take.— 
Chris C. Spainhower, Gentry Co., Mo. 
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To Keep Fresh Pork. 

After the sausage has been ground and 
seasoned, one may stuff narrow muslin 
pokes tightly with the meat, or if she has 
prepared corn husks, these may be stuffed, 
or rather the husks rolled and_ tied 
around an oblong cake of meat. Many 
keep these hanging among the joints 
while it is being smoked. But where 
sausage is desired occasionally through 
the summer it will be necessary to fry 
down or bake the meat thoroughly. 

To bake it, fill half gallon crocks or 
granite pans tightly with the sausage and 
bake in a moderate oven until the center 
is thoroughly cooked; the meat will 
shrink in cooking, and unless enough 
grease bakes out to cover the sausage 
a half inch, finish with hot lard. As 
soon as cold tie tightly with flour sack 
paper and set in a mouse-proof cupboard. 

To fry, form the sausage into medium 
sized cakes, fry brown and until thorough- 
ly done. Place the cakes in jars or tins, 
packing as closely as possible until within 
a half inch of the top; cover with boiling 
grease, and if in jars, cover as the baked 
sausage. 

Personally we prefer the tins, quart 
size, or the half gallon molasses buckets, 
then after covering with hot grease, fit 
on the lid and seal with wax. Thus 
sealed the sausage will be in fine shape 
until cold weather again, if desired. 

To fry down side meat, cut in slices as 
for the table. fry brown on both sides, 
season with salt and pepper, place in jars 
cover with the hot fryings and tie paper 


tightly over the jars. This will Keep 
until May. 
Fried Ribs—Cut the ribs in sizeable 


pieces, season, fry done in boiling lard, a 
deep vessel being used, pack in jars, cover 
with boiling grease, and tie tightly. 

Unless a large family, it is best to use 
small jars for hclding this meat, as it is 
necessary to use it up quickly after the 
jar is opened. 

Where a large number of hogs are 
killed, the bones will become stale before 
they can be used unless some are fried 
down. ; 

Tongues—Skin the tongues, loosening 
the skin by immersing in boiling water, 
cook until very tender, either with the 
head and feet, or in the broth in which 
they have been cooked, season, allow them 
to remain in the broth until cool, place 


in a crock, weight. and serve in thin 
slices. — Emma Clearwaters, Vermilion 
Co., Ind. .- ’ .¥} 
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Killing Sheep for Mutton. 

There are few farmers who do not 
learn to kill and dress hogs as boys on 
the farm, but with the butchery of sheep 
it is different. Slaughtering is an art that 
ean be carried to a high degree of per- 
fection. 

Sheep to be killed should be removed 
from the rest of the flock from eight to 
ten hours before being slaughtered. Put 
them in a rather close, dark pen without 
. feed, so as to allow the stomach and en- 
trails to become clear. 

To kill put the sheep on its left side 
in a V-shaped trough about a foot and 
a half above the ground. Tie the feet 
and place the animal so that its head 
will extend beyond the end of the trough. 
Place one hand on the back of the neck 
and the other on the jaw. hen by a 
quick motion break its neck to end all 
suffering. By breaking the neck the ani- 
mal is not only rendered unconscious, 
but it will bleed more completely after it 
is stuck. 

As soon as the neck“is broken, stick it 
with a sharp knife just back of the ear, 
being sure to sever both jugular veins. 





Cut through to the back bone, but be care- 
ful not to sever the gullet or its contents 
will come up and spoil the flavor of the 
meat. 

After killing, start skinning on the hind 
legs, insert gambrel and hang up the same 
as with hogs. Never let the wool touch 
the meat, and be careful not to cut into 
it. Let the knife slip down sideways and 
keep it clean by frequently dipping it in 
water. After the skin is pulled down 
from the hind legs it can be “clubbed off” 
with a short, clean stick, or cloth bound 
over the hand. 

In drawing, split the animal down the 
belly from tail to breast bone, being care- 
ful not to cut the entrails. Divide the 
hams with a sharp knife and when the 
carcass is spread open to cool it may 
be washed off by throwing a bucket of 
clean, cold water over it. 

The work of killing and dressing a 
mutton is a little mere difficult than 
dressing a hog, but when the art is thor- 
oughly mastered the work can be speed- 
ily done.—W Underwood, Johnson 
Co., Tl. 

& > & 
At Butchering Time. 

Pigs’ Feet.—Clean the feet thoroughly 
by soaking, singeing, scalding and scrap- 
ing. Afterward let remain in weak brine 
for a day. Boil until the bones separate 
easily from the flesh, salting to taste. 
Keep in a cool place. For a breakfast 
dish, split open, roll in flour, and fry 
to a nice brown. Pigs’ feet may be pick- 
led by pouring over them a hot spiced 
vinegar. Let stand a few days before 
using. 

Scrapple—tUse the upper part of the 
head, also the heart and liver of the pig 
for scrapple. Cook until the bones can 
be removed, then chop fine, season to 
taste with salt, pepper and any herbs 
liked, as sage, thyme, etc, Remove part 
of the fat from the liquid in which all 
were cooked, return the minced meat to 
the liquid, and when it boils, thicken 
with meal until a thick mush is formed. 
Stir constantly as it scorches easily ; cook 
for half an hour, then nour into deep 
earthen dishes. When cold, it is nice to 
fry for breakfast. Slice and fry until 
crisp and brown. 

Sausage.—The trimmings, pieces of 
neck, chops, tenderloin and lower parts 
of the head can be utilized in sausage 
making. ‘The proportions should be three 
parts of lean to one of fat—a few pounds 
of lean beef added improves sausage. Mix 
the fat and lean as evenly as possible 
while grinding or chopping. Season to 
taste with good salt—about two ounces 
to four pounds of sausage meat, half 
ounce of pepper, same of sage. The saus- 
age may be put in unbleached muslin 
bags: eighteen inches in length by five 
in diameter is of convenient size. Rub 
the outside with melted lard before put- 
ting away, and keep in a cool situation. 
Jars can be filled with sausage and melt- 
ed lard poured over to fill all crevices and 


keep out air. Small jars are best.— 
Doris. 
Og Oo > 
Pork Recipes. 
On mest farms there is an annual 


butchering, and this unavoidably makes 
so-tmhany “scraps” of good meat that, un- 
less one is very careful, some loss of it 
will result. This is to be avoided any 
time, but mcre so when meat is as high 
as at present. 

Head Cheese—Cut into pieces, clean 
and cook the heads until meat falls from 
the“bones; as soon as cool, remove all 
the bones, run the meat through a meat 
chopper, season with salt, pepper, sage, 
and the strained broth in which heads 
were cooked. Place in an earthen vessel, 
weight down, and if there is much of it, 
ecver an inch deep with melted lard when 
pressed down. Cut in slices and serve 
cold <or lunch or supper. The lard will 
preveat its spoiling until spring, but the 
cheese should be pressed in several differ- 
ent vessels as, after one begins using, the 
cheese in that vessel will not keep very 
long. 

Scrappel—Strain the liquor in which 
the heads, feet and tongue have been put, 
thicken and cook with’ corn meal same 
as mush. This is fine. Some like a few 


scraps of meat mixed in. 








Liver Sausage—Cook the liver with 
parts of the head or feet or else use some 
of the liquor in the ground liver. When 
tender and let cool, run through a meat 
chopper; season as sausage meat, adding 
enough liquor to make the meat hold to- 
gether. Shape into cakes and fry as 
sausage, or serve as head cheese. 

The feet may be cooked tender, then 
pickled in sour vinegar, or served just as 
they are.—E. Clearwaters, Vermilion Co., 


Ind. . 
7 > 


Feminine Butchering Suggestions. 

Hog killing time is drawing near. Have 
yeu the tools of the craft. We don’t like 
the idea of borrowing butchering imple- 
ments. It’s a task to go after them and 
take them home on a cold day and the 
owner of a good lard press or sausage 
grinder or kettles doesn’t always like to 
loan these articles. ‘ 

Some hire their hogs killed, paying so 
much to get the work done—lard ren- 
dered and all—but we would rather do 
this work ourselves, then we know the 
lard won't be scorched and the sausage 
will be seasoned to suit us. 

The implements needed in butchering 
may be purchased one at a time as one 
feels able, then the cost won’t be no- 
ticed so much, and with good care they 





will last a life time. 
kettles. 


Never buy small 
They are a nuisance. and in ren- 
dering lard or heating water the big ones 
answer the purpose so much better, we 
find. 

And the small sausage grinder is too 


slow to suit us. The very large meat 
cutters we do not like because they are 
hard to operate. A medium-sized grinder 
has given-us the best staisfaction. 

Cleanse the tainted pork barrel with 
boiling water and lye. Let it dry in the 
sun, then whitewash the inside well, and 
when dry the barrel will be ready to use. 
The lime won’t hurt the meat. 

And I want to urge you. Mr. Farmer. 
to kill enough hogs so the supply of meat 
and lard won't be exhausted before har- 
vesting is hardly begun.—Fannie M. 
Wood, Rush Co., Ind. 

% * ~ 
Household Department. 

Lard Substitute—-When butchering is 
delayed until late in the season, the lard 
supply is apt to run short. Do you know 
gocd, wholesome pie crust may be made 
of sour cream and soda, using a little 
richer cream than you would for bis- 
cuits? Or sweet cream and baking pow- 
der makes a nice crust? The crust is 
made tender by the cream and this crust 
will agree with the folks who cannot eat 
crust made in the usual way with lard.— 
Fannie M. Wood, Rush Co., Ind. 

oS & 
Chicken Broth. 

After the chicken is well dressed re- 
move the skin and fat, and separate at 
the joints, wipe with a wet cloth. Cover 
with two quarts of cold water, heat very 
slowly and simmer until the meat is ten- 
der. Remove the meat and add_ two 
ounces of rice and an onion chopped 
fine, let cook two hours, season to taste 
and serve with cream crackers. 


oo 


Look the very best you can when you 
go to town. Folks that do business with 
you get something of an idea what kind 
of a farmer you are just from the way 
you dress and behave yourself. 
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Free to You! 


50 Beautiful Imported Embossed Christmas and 50 
New Year Souvenir Cards i 
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Surprise Christmas Ba 


This Christmas Surprise Box Contains the Choicest Collection of 
Christmas and New Year Cards Ever Offered 


THis splendid surprise box.of 50 Christmas Cards is yours fora favor. I have another genuine treat for the readers of Successful Farming. 

The special surprise boxes of cards that I have been offering you during the past few months have been so popular that I decided to make 
you another offer which is even better than any of the others. I am mighty glad to offer you this beautiful Christmas Box of 50 handsome Christ- 
mas and New Year Post Cards for only a very small favor on your part. This surprise box contains 50 of the very choicest Christmas and New 
Year Post Cards that I could buy in America or import from Furope. Every one of these cards is different in design and each subject is brand 
new and thero is not a card in the whole collection that is not high grade and any one of them is worth framing. This illustration does not be- 
gin to show the artistic beauty of these cards. The delicate coloring and dainty effects cannot possibly be reproduced in black and white. The 
richness of coloring and cleverness of design cannot be described. The way to judge this collection of Christmas Cards is to see it for yourself. 


Not for sale at any price Finest ever given away 


I will not sell this Christmas Box to anyone and you If you have ever received one of our Surprise Boxes 
absolutely cannot buy it anywhere in the world of Cards you have an idea of what kind of a sur- 
because I have the cards selected myself and pack - prise you will get when you receive your Christ- 
ed right herein the office so that I know that mas Surprise Box, except that this set is the fin- 
each box contains only the choicest ard best est set in our opinion that we have ever given 
cards. This is your opportunity to make your to our subscribers and friends. If you have 
friends happy by securing plenty of high never received one of our Surprise Boxes then 

rade cards so that they can remember their __ you don’t know whata treat we have in store for 
friends at Christmas time, Christmas Cards are you, 


get the cards the better preparedyou will be for this E. T. MEREDITH, Pub., 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


Christmas season. Why not avoid the Christmas rush 
Des Moines, lowa 
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by getting your cards early so that you can be sure ang 
have plenty of time to send your cards to any of your 
friends in any place in the United States so they will 
get them by Christmas or New Years. 


Here are 10 beautiful Christmas “ 

and New Year Cards which | will 
ive to you for the asking. Read the 
oupon in the right hand corner. 


If [could do so I should be very glad to send every one of my 
readers one of these Christmas Surprise Boxes. However, I propose 
to make it just as easy as | know how for yuu to have one of these 
Christmas Surprise Boxes. My plan isso simple and easy tat I know 
you will not let this opportunity pass you. 


Here is the Way. Read My Plan. 


If you will send me two 2c stamps to cover postage aud packing. I will 
make you a present of 10 beautiful sample Christmas and New Year Cards similar to those I have illu- 
strated here. Then you are te show thiscopy of Successful Farming to four of your friends and also show them 
these 10 Christmas Cards which — have and ask them for only 25 sents each which pays for one year’s subscrip- 
tion to Successful Farming and | will send each of them 15 beautiful Christmas Post Cards all differ ‘nt like the 
samples you have; then you are to send me the amount which they give you together with their names and ad- 
dresses and for your kindness [ will make you a present immediately of this handsome surprise box and it will be 
cont to you Sane ype ee ye ah 

you once get these 10 sample ca ere will be no question about your getting the surprise box because it will 
be easy to get four of your friends to subscribe to Successful F z Shen you show them the paper and tell 
5 oe ft poh tome 4 od = eeu ee cows Rgere as alt a long time before Christmas but get one 

anyone else in the nei ood. a 

tend it to me together with two 8 cent stamps and I will send youthe 10 ay Metuas Cards bt _ 


Don’t forget to tear this off and mali it at once. You 
may forget it tomorrow. 


Christmas Card Coupon 
38 










E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 
Des Moines, lowa 


Dear Sir :—Please find enclosed two 2c stamps 
for which send me 10 sample Christmas Vards. 
I agree to show Successful Farming and 
these cards to four of my friends and do my 
level best to get up a club of subscribers and 
earn a Christmas Surprise Box, Itismy under- 
standing that these cards belong to me whether 
or not I am fortunate in getting up a club but I 
promise you I will do my best. 


Se ee f Bee 
This offer is net good outside of the United States 
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“7. B. THIERY, The Piano and Organ Man, Milwaukee, Wis.—Just 


as you advertise 


in Successftl Farming, 


send to me on-re- 


ceipt of this coupon, your large illustrated 1911 Piano Style 


Book, Your Special Letter with Prices and Buying Plans, 
FREIGHT PAID FREE TRIAL ORDER BLANKS, etc. of 
all postpaid and without obligation on my part. 


Name 





‘Nothing 
to Pay for 
But Quality’’ 


’ Days 
>—@© Free Trial— 
 @. Pay All Freight 


NOTE —If you wish My 
large Organ Book insféad 
of Piano Catalog, Just “ , 
Seen © on se Are you a piano buyer? Would you like to have a piano 
mail same post of quality in your home? Perhaps you have written others 
< a 8. . . ‘ 
pals'at once for catalogs only to find their prices away up—or to find that their 
' “free trial” asks for money in advance with your order—or a bank 
deposit—or some other red tape that makes their “free trial” only 
make-believe. Listen! No matter where you live —no matter what the freight 
€é Just rate to your station may be—I’ll prepay the freight on any Thiery Piano you 
sign and choose from my new style book. I'll deliver said piano to your station— invite 
“ ma this you to play on it and test it for thirty days and compare it with all the high 
Cou ‘ priced pianos in your section. Nothing for you to do but prove the quality at my ex- 
on to me pense—prove for yourself an actual saving of $75.00 to $150.00—nothing to do but 
and will send ship back at my expense if the Thitry Piano you order aes rai 
my FREE 191 1 oe ae see oy pane I = for it. Pe -_ ‘im 
; , k ght prepaid, thirty days free trial—no conditions o 
piano style boo any kind—no advance money, but just as I advertise, , 
by return mail, postpaid, showing 
full page illustrations from photo- 
graphs of all the different styles of 


AND FROM 2 TO 3 YEARS TIME / 
Thiery Pianos, complete description TO PAY IF You DON’T WANT 
sbout my eu payment par, eceht Wm ©O PAY GASH ccc s0s Soot wane per 


credit if you don’t want to pay 
prepaid trial order blank and my special cash. Choose any Thiery Piano you want on an 
letter, telling facts about piano buying easy payment plan, arranged to suit your con- 
that every home should know. 


venience. Payments once a month -once every sixty 
My organ book shows all the different 


hi 


{14s > baw tet, teeguet 
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The 
rhiery 
Piano 
thown 
bere is my 
fine Art Up- 
tight Style 40, 
the finest and 
most perfectly 
constructed up 
fight piano that 
your money can buy. 
It is in a massive hand 
carved cabinet in the 
finest Burl Walnut and 
Mahogany. I will place it 
aside of any $500.00 or $600.00 
apright piano sold today, yet my 
direct-to-you price places it in your 
home at an enormous saving. 

THE PIANO & 


J.B. THIERY stourin 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


\ 


days—twice a year and a dozen other different ways. 
Thiery Organs in actual colors just as they Payments so easy, so simple and safe that you may 
would appear in your parlor, so if you have a piano in your home right now and be en- 
want an organ instead of a piano, don’t fail joying it while you are paying for it. No money 
to mention it on the coupon, so-I-will send in ey ae pe prion nies way until 
you the right book. you have tried and tested=the piano thirty days and 
cecal xed ——<— —— = = oo owe rene a decided to keep it. Hundreds and 
undreds of homes in every part 
No Agents—No Middie-Profits | of the country buy direct from 
You deal direct with me. You buy directat the rock-bottom | me on the credit plan—enjoying 
price no matter whether you buy. for cash or credit. I have > seme of quality without the 
no agents, no dealers, no middlemen of any kind—which Of the. of ——s and putting . 
means no middle-profits or other expenses for you to stand | 2 pa a : 
Nothing to Pay for but Quali ready cash for payment. No J. B. THIERY, The Piano and Organ Man 
g y r ty | reason for this at all, as you can have your choice of Thiery Pianos at once with 
Thiery Pianos are made of double veneered cabinets in TWO TO THREE YEARS TIME TO PAY FOR IT if you don’t want to 
Burl Walnut, San Domingo Mahogany and English Oak. gq Pay cash. Fill out and mail the coupon shown above—today. 
They have the finest ivory keys and the best copper imported 
piano wire—in every detail of congteuction nothing but the 
best of material is used. Nothiyg’to pay for but quality. 
You don’t need to guess about the quality when you buya 
Thiery Piano and you don’t need to be uncertain about the 
right price to pay. My freight paid, thirty days free trial 
proves both the quality and the saving to you right in your 
parlor. I risk everything, stand all expense. 
Fifteen Thousand Homes 
purchased Thiery Pianos and Organs direct from me in 
the past twoyears. I dothe largest business of the kind 
in the country, I'll send you testimonial letters from 
pleased owners of Thiery Instruments from all parts 
of the country—letters which tell of a direct saving of 
$75.00 to 150.00 by dealing direct with me and 
you will find these letters interesting to read. 
Unlimited Guarantee SulssbnuwUnbidninwacbu@bumudassbeueiei lel Loe tinue 
I guarantee every Thiery Instrument with , 1m, Te . 
my written unlimited guarantee. When ; r - - a da 
you buy a Thiery Piano, you buy an in- 
strument that’s guaranteed as long as 
you keep it in your home no matter 
if it’s twenty-five years or more. 
Thiery Pianos are so well and so 
perfectly constructed that they 
can be Warranted to the 
fullest extent, absoluteély 
protecting purchaser 
against any defect 
in material 
and work- 
man- 
ship. 
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